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TH1-:  TO l{ INSIGHT  OF  THE  RLINi). 

The  great,  strange,  eoiuiuering  legends  puissant  still 
As  in  the  Middle  Age  whence  they  arose. 

Which  are  they?  Sovereign  above  all  are  those 
Of  Faust’s  dread  bargain  with  the  Spirit  of  Ill, 

And  of  that  Knight  who,  taking  long  his  hll 
Of  bliss  with  Venus,  earned  him  longer  woes! 

And  from  the  Kingdom  of  our  living  foes 
Came  both  these  dreams,  mighty  to  haunt  and  thrill, 

Ainl  edch  the  tale  of  a  lost  .soul:  as  though 
Germania  unawares  had  prophesied 

t)f  her  own  state  and  fate  on  F'.arth,  that  sees. 

Dark  with  self-doom,  against  a  tiery  glow, 

The  lost  soul  of  a  nation,  wandering  wi<le 
Like  lone  Ahasuerus,  without  eas(‘. 

Willi. \.M  W.vrsox. 
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Would  that  men  could  see  that  \vc  arc  living  not  only  in  the 
crisis  of  the  greatest  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  mankind,  but 
also  in  the  Advent  of  Itevolution,  at  once  material,  moral,  and 
spiritual;  wider,  I  believe,  and  deeper  than  any  which  in  some 
thousand  years  has  transformed  civilisation  on  earth.  W'e  are 
on  the  eve  of  what  must  prove  to  be  a  revaluation  of  our  haliits 
and  thoughts.  Now  in  a  state  of  revolution  things  move,  change, 
appear,  and  disappear  with  lightning  velocity.  Things  which  we 
imagine  to  be  trifles  suddenly  swell  up  into  incalculable  forces. 
Changes,  which  in  normal  times  could  hardly  be  worked  through 
in  generations,  spring  up  completed  in  months  or  weeks.  New 
things  which  were  Utopian  dreams  of  yesterday  are  truisms  and 
facts  to-day.  A  state  of  revolution  is  a  social  eartlnpiake,  in 
which  neither  things  nor  persons  remain  what  they  were.  All 
are  inverted. 

***** 

The  Ixussian  Eevolution,  in  its  scale  of  population  aiid  area, 
in  its  overwhelming  changes,  in  its  suddenness  and  velocity, 
exceeds  any  revolution  yet  known.  And  we  see  how  tremendous 
is  the  reaction  it  spreads  through  Europe,  how  unstable  the 
mightiest  traditions  may  prove,  how  da?monic  may  be  the  passion 
of  a  race  goaded  to  madness,  how'  the  examples  it  seems  to  offer, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  practical  or  impossible,  spread  like  wildfire 
througli  the  masses.  Eussia  in  1917 ;  France  in  1780,  1848, 
1870 ;  Italy  in  1860,  1870,  1910 ;  Portugal  in  1910,  show  how 
sudden  may  be  the  entire  overturning  of  a  throne  or  a  Constitution 
which  till  yesterday  looked  secure  and  im^xising.  Can  any  doubt 
that  there  is  a  vague  sense  of  revolution  in  the  air?  There  arc 
moments  when  the  war  seems  the  less  imjx^rtant  crisis — when 
we  feel  that  our  social  system  is  challenged,  that  new  ideals, 
revised  values  of  life,  are  thrust  upon  our  notice.  How  arc  we 
going  to  meet  them?  There  may  be  scant  time  to  ponder  on 
our  answ'er. 

***** 

I  am  amazed  to  see  how  ])atiently  our  Elder  States¬ 
men,  even  our  practical  politicians,  put  their  trust  in  “British 
common  sense,”  and  listen  with  a  quiet  smile  to  demands  and 
menaces  such  as  have  not  been  heard  in  England  since  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  wdiich  are  hardly  softened 
echoes  of  Eussian  Bolshevism.  We  keep  the  inveterate  habit  of 
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■  Englisli  gentlemen  who  take  no  notice  of  violence  and  threats, 
in  sure  confidence  that  time,  the  Constitution,  our  Parliamentary 
triulitions,  and  “the  healthy  instincts  of  the  people”  will  settle 
things  down.  Yes!  but  will  there  be  time?  Is  the  iTritish  Con¬ 
stitution  in  being  at  all  ?  Parliamentary  traditions  are  as  extinct 
as  pocket  boroughs.  The  instincts  of  the  people  are  healthy 
L  enough  in  normal  times;  but  the  times  are  abnormal.  In  times 
of  revolution  the  “instinct”  rather  tends  to  give  the  new  thing  a 
trial,  thie  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  what  was  once  Ilussia 
are  now  doing  this.  “Instincts”  are  catching,  even  of  sheep 
following  one  another  over  a  precipice.  The  prevalent  “instinct” 

'  seems  an  inversion  of  meum  and  tiitim. 

t  Mfr  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

At  this  your  stout  Conservative,  your  practical  man,  your  solid 
'  Liberal,  smiles  and  thinks — Well !  the  Parliament  has  lasted 
!  since  Iviward  and  John,  the  Monarchy  since  Alfred,  and  we  have 
f  heard  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  since  Cromwell ;  but  the  good  old 
'  shii>  will  weather  many  a  rough  sea  yet.  Yes !  but  thrones.  Con¬ 
stitutions,  Dumas,  Parliaments  have  been  toppling  down  all 
;  round.  Our  ancient  Constitution  has  been  reforming  and  recon- 
stituting  itself  for  generations.  The  House  of  Lords  has  com¬ 
mitted  Ilaiipy  Despatch  for  fear  of  being  stormed.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  doubled  its  con.stituency,  placing  women  in  com- 

Imand  of  the  helm.  Property  in  land,  property  in  fixed  wealth,  is 
ill  the  hands  of  a  very  small  minority  of  our  nation — >perhaps  not 
five  per  cent.  We  have  no  written  Charta  of  the  Constitution, 
which  the  real  Republics  have,  no  elective  President,  no  legal 
court  of  constitutional  ap[)eal.  The  Commons  can  destroy  a 
Government  in  a  single  night,  and  turn  everything  upside  down 
I  by  a  series  of  votes  without  any  check  or  appeal.  And  the 
ji  Commons  are  to  represent  ten  million  men  and  eight  million 
women.  And  these  millions  have  nothing  to  lose — and  are  told 
1 1  they  have  everything  to  gain. 

'i  *  *  *  * 

f 

I  Our  ]K)litical  system  is  being  depraved  by  the  use  of  catch- 
||  words,  labels,  and  names;  which,  if  not  actually  fraudulent, 

1  suggest  things  which  are  not  true.  What  is  a  Labour  Alember? 
Is  it  one  elected  by  working  men?  That  is  the  suggestion  im¬ 
plied  ;  but  it  is  not  true.  There  is  no  constituency  which  con¬ 
sists  wholly  of  actual  manual  workers.  They  are  in  large 
majorities  in  many  constituencies  which  elect  Conservatives, 
capitalists,  and  employers,  such  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Man- 

i  Chester,  Tower  Hamlets.  Is  a  Labour  Member  one  who,  until 
he  got  his  T400  per  annum,  was  receiving  weekly  wages  at  his 
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Ijoiicli?  W'e  know  he  is  not.  Ijabonr  M.lk’s  have  rarely  been  at 
work  lor  years  past  :  some,  like  the  ^leinber  lor  Leicester,  never 
were  working  men  at  all.  Perha])s  my  liiend  Thomas  Burt  'm 
the  only  true  Labour  Member — i.c.,  a  real  workman  elected  by 
workmen.  Then  why,  il  ^Members  are  not  themselves  working 
men  and  were  not  elected  exclusively  by  working  men,  should 
they  assume  a  faked  title  to  which  they  have  no  right?  By  the 
Constitution,  iMendjers  are  elected  by  local  areas  ol  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  that  area — not  by  classes.  ^Ir.  Lloyd  George  is  Member 
for  Carnarvon,  not  for  Welsh  qiiarrymen.  ^Vhy  should  the 
^Member  for  Leicester  profess  to  be  the  representative  not  of  the 
entire  constituency  which  elects  him,  but  of  a  section  of  it?  This 
assumption  involves  two  sophisms.  One,  that  all  the  working 
men  in  the  borough  voted  for  him  ;  secondly,  that  none  but 
working  men  did  vote  for  him. 

***** 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  our  Barlianientary  life  that  a  iMeinber, 
once  elected,  is  to  w'ork  for  the  interests  of  the  local  connminity 
that  returns  him,  but  primarily  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  8o  tar  as  his  sole  interest — or  his  dominant  interest 
— is  that  of  a  class,  he  is  false  to  his  duty  as  an  honest  patriot. 
No  other  class  claims  to  have  special  nominees  in  Parliament. 
There  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  bankers,  lawyers,  farmers, 
ship-owners,  factory-owners,  railway  and  mining  capitalists.  But 
there  are  no  banking  M.P.’s,  lawyer  M.P.’s,  no  Members  for  the 
Great  Western  Eailway,  nor  ^Members  for  the  iMidland  coal  com¬ 
panies.  Public  indignation  and  ridicule  would  confront  INI.P.’s 
who  proclaimed  that  they  sat  for  special  trades  or  classes,  and 
that  they  worked  directly  for  their  exclusive  class  interest.  Why 
should  not  the  butchers,  the  victuallers,  the  brewers,  and  the 
undertakers  send  special  nominees  to  look  after  their  industries? 
Think  of  the  Et.  Honble.  John  Tompkins,  Grocer  M.P.  I 
***** 

Political  bodies  naturally  divide  into  grou[)S  with  s|)ecial 
political  aims  and  principles  which  they  seek  to  make  etfective. 
Conservatives,  Unionists,  Liberals,  Eadicals,  Free  Traders,  Home 
Eulers,  Protectionists,  Adult  Sulfragists.  But  these  are  all  aims 
which,  for  good  or  harm,  alfect  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are 
genuine  efforts  to  reform — at  any  rate,  to  modify — the  State.  But 
Labour,  as  a  cry  and  political  aim,  directs  a  IMember  to  devote 
his  labours  to  the  benetit  of  a  single  class.  It  may  be  a  large 
class ;  but  it  is  a  class  the  interests  of  which  are  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  many  other  classes  whose  very  existence  may  be 
menaced  by  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  Labour  interests.  “A  Labour 
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Party,”  l)y  assuming  that  title,  proclaims  that  it  is  entering  on  a 
war  of  class ;  and  a  war  of  class  is  civil  war.  I  say  war,  for  they 
well  know  that  the  avowed  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  will 
never  la*  accepted  by  the  property  and  trading  classes  until  they 
are  overcome  by  force.  And  these  powerful  orders  are  not  so 
helpless  and  so  craven  as  in  Pussia. 

*  *  *  .  *  * 

Another  su(j(jestio  falsi  in  the  title  of  Labour  Alemher 
is  this.  The  immense  majority  of  those  who  choose 
Labour  leaders  are  members  of  trades  unions.  But  trades 
unions  are  essentially  insurance  societies  formed  and  main¬ 
tained  for  economic — that  is,  for  trade,  not  for  political — objects. 
Because  they  are  by  their  rules  concerned  with  trade  purposes, 
they  have  been  given  legal  status  by  a  series  of  Acts.  That  status 
never  has  been  given,  and  would  not  be  given,  to  political  socie¬ 
ties  such  as  Suffragist,  Free  Trade,  Tariff,  or  Temperance 
Leagues.  But  trades  unions  use  the  privileges  given  them  as 
economic  societies  for  ix)litical  ends.  The  U.K.  Alliance,  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lloyd’s,  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  never  be  suffered  to  pose  in  Parliament  as  a 
ix)litical  party.  It  is  notorious  that  large  numbers  of  trade 
unionists  vehemently  dissent  from  the  political  aims  which 
leading  officials  succeed  in  carrying  through.  By  a  gross  per¬ 
version  of  equity  and  law,  a  political  knot  of  Law  Tjords  forced 
this  scandalous  misinterpretation  of  the  statutes  on  the  country. 
Socialists,  Democratic  Federation,  and  other  similar  bodies  are 
genuine  ])olitica]  associations,  but  they  have  not,  and  could 
not  pretend  to  have,  statutory  rights.  They  are  in  very  small 
minorities  compared  with  trades  unions.  But  when  they  capture 
the  unions  they  transfer  their  own  political  aims' to  bodies  which 
have  no  political  constitution,  and  that  though  large  numbers  of 
the  unions  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  these  political  doctrines. 
All  our  reasonable  workmen  know  very  well  that  though  social 
revolution  can  destroy  property  and  pauperise  wealth,  this  will 
destroy  its  social  utility  in  the  same  act,  leaving  nothing  even 
to  divide.  See  Bussia  to-day. 

***** 

I  follow  with  amusement,  too,  the  squabble  of  the  two  Houses 
over  proportional  representation,  which,  exactly  fifty  years  ago 
in  this  Bevieu',  I  ridiculed  as  a  nostrum  of  idealogues.  I  think 
so  still — but  to-day  it  seems  to  me  the  idle  contests  of  two  ancient 
institutions  soon  about  to  pass  away.  Do  noble  Lords  imagine 
their  heraldic  chamber  will  be  extant  a  few  years  hence? 

Hiioc  cortamina  tanta 
Piilvoris  pxigni  jaetu  pomprossa  q\iipsppnt. 
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Will  there  be  any  Second  Chamber  at  all?  The  word  has  gone 
forth  that  Single  Chamber  system  is  to  prevail.  And  a  Single 
Chamber  of  707,  nominally  elected  by  ten  million  men  and  eight 
million  women  (for  the  silly  age-restriction  cannot  stand  and  was 
never  meant  to  stand),  will  be  under  the  orders  of  various  Labour 
Conferences  and  Societies.  It  is  little  that  P.L.  and  W.S.  will 
signify  when  the  whole  atmos]ihere  of  ]X)litics  vibrates  with  new 
ideas,  a  new  class,  another  order  of  society. 

A  very  striking  proposal  just  made  by  Lord  Leverhulme 
greatly  interests  me.  He  has  iwoposed  that  great  works,  such  as 
his  own,  shall  be  run  on  the  principle  of  continuous  short  shifts. 
This,  on  the  ground  that  machinery  plays  so  dominant  a  part  in 
modern  industry  that  it  is  wanton  waste  of  power  to  let  machines 
stand  idle  for  fourteen  or  even  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  24.  By 
a  system  of  shifts  of  seven  or  six  hours  each,  alternating  duly  so 
as  not  to  involve  regular  night  work  for  any  single  shift,  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  immensely  increased  and  hours  of  the  workers  im¬ 
mensely  reduced,  even  to  allowing  for  each  shift  18  hours  for  meals, 
sleep,  rest,  amusement,  and  education.  This  change,  whilst  giv¬ 
ing  a  vast  addition  to  production,  would  give  the  workers  an  off 
time  greater  than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  by  the  most  ardent 
philanthropist. 

In  1872  Lord  Brassey  proposed  this  same  plan,  and  I  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Bee-hive,  the  organ  of  the  Trades  Unions, 
strongly  supporting  the  scheme.  T  pointed  out  that  in  most  coal 
mines,  in  all  ships,  and  many  docks,  railways,  and  other  works, 
the  double  shift  system  works  regularly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  I  have  always  argued  that  a  treble-shift  system  of 
seven  or  six  hours  each,  allowing  for  repairs,  adjustments,  and 
casual  obstacles,  would  give  the  workman  practically  three- 
quarters  of  the  wLole  24  hours  to  himself.  During  this  war  five 
or  six  millions  of  men  and  women  directly  engaged  in  war-work, 
and  two  or  three  millions  more  engaged  in  w'ar-industries,  have 
been  employed  on  the  system  of  continuous  shifts.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  with  absolute  conviction  to  this  most  blessed  advance  in  the 
life  of  Labour  becoming  the  rule  of  all  great  wwks.  The  only 
opposition  would  come  from  the  ignorant  apprehension  of  jealous 
institutions  obstinately  clinging  to  trade  rules. 

***** 

As  if  to  shut  down  any  talk  of  peace  the  General  Staff  at  Berlin 
have  just  issued  a  Code  of  Militarism  by  the  pen  of  its  foremost 
writer.  Baron  von  Freytag’s  Deduetions  ont-Herod  the  most  vio- 
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lent  claims  of  the  I’russian  soldiery  to  dominate  Germany  and  to 
be  masters  in  the  world.  “War  has  its  basis  in  human  nature  and 
war  will  continue  for  thousands  of  years.”  “We  can  only  safe¬ 
guard  oiir  peace  by  the  might  of  our  sword.”  “  A  lasting  peace 
is  guaranteed  only  by  strong  armaments.”  Accordingly,  “  a 
larger  expenditure  on  the  army  and  the  fleet  is  absolutely  essen- 
'  tial”— not  now,  but  after  ijeace  is  made.  There  must  be  no 
exemptions ;  military  service  must  be  universal,  as  it  never  has 
I  been  yet.  iNfore  must  be  done  to  train  officers.  They  must  all 
[  come  from  the  noble  class  :  education,  intellect,  ambition,  are 
i  not  to  count  as  qualification.  Nobles  only  can  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  “on  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  soldier’s  calling.” 
j  Xaix)l(‘on’s  mot  about  the  field-marshal’s  baton  only  applies  to 
I  officers.  In  fact,  this  world-war  is  only  a  trial  trip,  a  preliminary 
canter,  an  object  lesson  of  what  must  be  done  to  bring  the  next 
war  u])  to  the  standard  of  Prussian  junkerdom. 

*  *  *  *  » 


j 


All  talk  al)out  mutual  agreements  between  nations,  says  the 
German  Staff,  is  idle,  because  they  never  can  hold  in  check  “the 
forces  seething  within  the  States.”  A  universal  League  of  Peace 
would  be  “intolerable  to  a  great  and  proud-spirited  nation.” 
“Universal  military  service  holds  sway  over  our  age,  and  for 
generations  will  not  vanish.”  The  passion  of  war  has  infected 
whole  nations,  and  so  “the  bairiers  of  International  Law  col¬ 
lapsed.”  Frey  tag  speaks  like  Aloloch  in  Pandemonium  :  “  My 
sentence  is  for  open  war.”  This  is  not  the  bluster  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  jniblicist.  It  is  the  official  report  of  the  General  Staff 
preparing  the  German  people  for  another  war  on  a  far  greater 
scale,  and  warning  them  against  any  attempt  to  obtain  peace 
except  by  overwhelming  military  ascendency,  both  on  land  and 
sea.  The  most  fervent  believer  in  “peace  by  agreement”  must 
see  that,  whilst  this  caste  controls  the  mighty  German  race,  to 
hope  for  any  settlement  with  them  would  be  like  asking  Satan 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


***** 

The  book  has  neither  rhetoric  nor  appeal  to  popular  passion 
at  all :  it  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  exposition  by  a  great  official 
i|  with  a  view  to  future  legislation  and  administration,  and  it  comes 
'  from  the  inner  council  of  the  War  Lord.  It  is  a  cool,  busine.ss- 
*  lihe  survey  of  the  past  and  forecast  of  the  future  with  all  the 

^  (jriindlicli'kcit  of  a  master  of  his  science.  It  has  none  of 

Treitschke’s  swelled  head  or  Bernhardi’s  Bombostes  Fnrioso.  In 
many  things  it  is  a  luminous  manual  on  the  art  of  war  by  a  con¬ 
summate  expert.  There  is  no  genius  or  new  revelation  about  it, 
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nor  anything  which  our  own  exports  might  not  say  and  have  said. 
What  is  original  in  it  is  the  insolence  of  its  mendacity.  This 
really  record  liar  dares  to  say  that  the  Belgian  ])eo}ile  forced  the 
( Germans  “to  resort  to  retaliation  so  alien  to  the  nature  of  our 
soldiers.”  He  dares  to  say  that  the  French  treated  German 
prisoners  “like  savages,”  and  the  English  were  “not  liehind  them 
in  brutality.”  And  we,  with  our  mutilated  prisoners  fresh  from 
the  infamies  of  Wittenberg,  are  charged  with  “deeds  of  horror 
and  senseless  destruction  ”  in  defiance  of  “the  chivalrous  customs" 
— of  Germans — say  in  the  Thirty  Years'  W'ar.  If  the  Prussian 
soldier  is  not  the  greatest  hero  that  ever  appeared  on  eaidh,  he 
can  always  claim  to  be  the  most  stupendous  liar.  Tlu*  Baron 
doubles  the  part  of  the  bloodthirsty  ]\roloch  and  the  false  Belial  in 
Pandemonium. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

Our  learned  bibliopole,  Hr.  George*  Gregory,  has  just  pointed 
out  to  me  some  strange  anticipations  of  aeroplanes  and  sub¬ 
marines  in  a  copy  of  the  curious  volume.  The  ScrihJerhd,  fi, 
Dodsley,  4to.,  1751.  There  is  described  a  combat  in  the  air 
between  a  Briton  and  a  German  : 

The  one  a  Cterinan  ot  distinguish’d  fame  : 

His  rival  from  projecting  Britain  came. 

They  spread  their  wing.s,  and  with  a  rising  bound. 

Swift  as  the  wind  together  quit  the  ground.” 

Booh  iv.  p.  l.’tT. 

.\nd  there  is  a  large  copper-plate  engraving  by  Boitard  cd’  llio 
fight.  Then  comes  a  submarine  vessel  : 

“  from  the  flood, 

A  Bark  emergent  rose;  with  oars  well-timed. 

('ut  the  smooth  wave,  and  o’er  the  surface  skimmed. 

Then  sunk  again,  but  still  her  course  pursu’d.” 

Book  ii.  p.  ai’i. 

The  air-plane  and  the  F-boat  are  both  described  as  among  the 
new  scientific  wonders  recounted  by  Scriblerus. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Scriblcriad ,  by  Richard  Owen  Cambridge  (1718-1802),  a 
man  of  some  wit  and  learning,  was  a  mock-heroic  satire  on 
science  and  discovery,  a  continuation  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  of 
Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  others  in  1741.  It  is  imitated  from  the 
Duneiad,  and  is  a  j)arody  of  Pope’s  Homer.  Cambridge  pro¬ 
fusely  expounds  his  satiric  epic  with  notes  from  the  classics  and 
modern  science.  Both  air-plane  and  sidimarine  are  described 
by  (ijuotations  from  tin*  Mnthemalieal  Mnairl;,  1()18,  of  Bishop 
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Wilkins,  Warden  oi  Wadliam  College,  1048-1059,  “tor  whom  J 
aiu  specially  bound  to  pray,”  as  we  used  to  say  at  St.  Mary's 
Sermon.  Certainly  the  extracts  from  Wilkins’  Tracts  cited  in 
the  Scribleriad,  ii.,  pp.  20,  27,  are  singularly  interesting.  Wilkins 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  of  aerial  navigation,  and  even 
still  more  with  that  of  submarine  navigation  (his  own  word)  and 
its  manifold  uses.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  imagination  of 
this  great  thinker,  friend  and  colleague  of  Newton,  founder  and 
secretary  of  the  Iloyal  Society,  and  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell. 
***** 

1  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s  new 
volume.  The  Limits  of  Pure  Democracy  (Chapman  and  Hall, 
1918,  pp.  400),  especially  by  the  singular  way  in  which  its  argu¬ 
ments  are  enforced  by  the  most  recent  economic  movements  and 
by  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia.  His  drastic  exposure 
of  the  sophisms  of  “natural  rights,”  of  the  absolute  “equality  of 
men,”  of  “pure  democracy  ”  in  the  Jacobin  sense,  of  the  Marxian 
and  Shavian  dogmas  of  Labour,  might  seem  to-day  hardly 
needed,  were  it  not  that  these  Utopias  still  underlie  much  of 
what  passes  as  Socialism.  Perhaps  of  more  immediate  useful¬ 
ness  are  the  accounts  of  seven  typical  attempts  to  found 
Saialist  communities  in  different  countries  and  under  varied 
conditions  (in  Chapters  ii.  and  iii.  of  Bk.  IV.).  The  noble  social 
virtues  which  were  developed  in  these  experiments,  the  pro¬ 
mising  conditions  and  the  contrasted  areas  in  which  they  were 
made,  all  lead  to  exactly  similar  results — chaos,  dissensions,  and 
starvation — and  all  alike  through  the  indelible  qualities  of  human 
tiature,  the  instincts  of  family,  of  personality,  of  freedom. 
***** 

Mr.  !Mallock’s  book  was  jaactically  completed  before  the  Russian 
Kevolution,  which  almost  .seems  to  have  been  arranged  as  an 
ohjeetJesson  to  prove  his  conclusions.  The  biggest  experiment 
ever  made  by  men  to  run  a  vast  country  and  to  close  a  world- 
wai-  on  the  strictest  principles  of  pure  democracy  and  absolute 
equality  has  ended  in  the  most  terrific  social,  physical,  and 
economic  crash  ever  seen  on  earth.  All  this  from  the  ineradicable 
nature  of  man,  his  personal,  family,  and  class  selfishness,  the 
Iielpless  feebleness  of  the  average  man  to  master  even  the  simplest 
economic  problems,  the  jealousy  and  strife  that  rise  directly 
anyone  is  found  to  be  more  capable  than  his  “comrades,”  and 
tlien  tlie  reaction  to  make  the  millennium  succeed  by  autocracy 
more  ferocious  than  any  Tsardom,  and  an  orgy  of  destruction 
ahich  is  the  only  way  to  establish  equality  in  general  destitu¬ 
tion.  And  Mr.  Mallock  shows  us  that  all  this  is  the  inevitable 
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result  of  a  blind  devotion  to  flattering  dreams  which  defy  human 
nature  as  revealed  to  us  by  history  and  by  science. 

***** 

Mr.  Mallock  is  far  from  being  merely  critical  and  negative, 
for  a  large  part  of  his  book  is  constructive.  In  these  few  notes 
it  is  imix)ssible  to  examine  his  elaborate  review  of  economic 
problems.  He  treats  this  grotesipie  sophistry  of  Communism 
wdth  studied  courtesy  and  patience.  Nor  is  he  at  all  hostile  to 
the  merits  and  promises  of  a  true  and  nobler  Socialism  as  he 
would  understand  it.  All  he  asks  is  that  Utopia  of  a  new  and 
social  industry  must  be  preceded  by  a  deep  improvement  in  our 
education  and  culture,  and  by  a  reformation  of  morality,  thought, 
and  religion.  I  come  to  this  from  a  different  |X)int  of  view  from 
that  of  Mr.  Mallock ;  but  I  find  him  in  agreement  with  much 
that  I  have  taught  for  forty  years.  In  my  book  Order  and 
Progress,  1875  and  1917,  I  showed  the  fallacy  of  any  “pure”— 
i.e.,  abstract — Democracy  being  even  ^xissible,  much  less  desir¬ 
able.  In  my  Moral  and  Religious  Socialism  (1801),  now  re¬ 
issued  in  my  National  and  Social  Problems  (1908),  I  urged  that 
the  re-organisation  of  society,  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of 
manual  workers,  could  be  brought  about  only  after  an  immense 
regeneration  of  soul  in  mankind  as  a  whole — a  new  world,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual.  Frederic  Harrison. 
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“  1  don't  believe  there  will  be  a  King  in  Europe  in  two  yi!art>’ 
time,  or  that  property  of  any  kind  is  worth  five  years’  purchase.” 
So  Lord  Sefton  wrote  to  Mr.  Creevey  in  October,  1830.  His  gloomy 
anticipations  were  inspired  partly,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  recent 
collapse  of  the  legitimist  monarchy  in  France,  partly  by  the  still 
more  recent  advent  to  ])ower  of  a  Whig  Government,  pledged  to 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  England. 

Seftons  and  Creeveys  still  abound,  and  their  anticipations  as 
to  the  immediate  future  are  certainly  not  less  doleful  than  those 
of  their  predecessors.  Whether  there  is  more  solid  foundation 
for  political  ])cssimism  to-day  than  there  was  ninety  years  ago  is 
a  question  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  detain  us.  Now,  as 
then,  the  principle  of  ”  legitimacy  ”  has  lately  received  a  stagger¬ 
ing  blow;  now%  as  then,  we  are  confronted  at  home  by  the 
imminence  of  ])olitical  changes  so  stupendous  as  to  give  pause 
even  to  the  most  careless  and  light-hearted  among  us. 

The  passing  into  law  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill 
is,  beyond  all  question,  a  political  phenomenon  not  merely  of 
great  magnitude,  but  of  high  significance.  The  magnitude  of 
the  measure  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost  platitudinous  ;  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  though  not  less  certain,  is  perhaps  more  subtle.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  despite  the  risk  of  labouring  a  commonplace,  something  may 
be  said  on  the  former,  before  I  attempt  to  maintain  the  latter 
thesis. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  means  of  measuring  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  involved  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1918  is  to  compare  that 
Act  with  the  three  Reform  Acts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  the  latter  was  tremendous,  but  even  in  the 
aggregate  the  changes  w^ere  not  more  drastic  and  were  distinctly 
less  dramatic  than  those  which  the  new  Reform  Act  foreshadow's. 
But  alike  in  its  genesis  and  in  its  passage  through  Parliament 
the  last  of  the  series  aroused  far  less  excitement — at  any  rate, 
until  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act — than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the  outcome  of  prolonged  agita¬ 
tion  ;  its  ])rogress  through  Parliament  was  accompanied  by  an 
outbreak  of  grave  social  disorder ;  between  the  introduction  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bill  in  March,  1831,  and  the  passage  into  law 
of  the  third  edition  on  June  7,  1832,  there  intervened  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  the  resignation  of  a  Ministry ;  and  its 
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enactment  was  secured  only  after  long  and  acrimonious  debates 
and  a  severe  and  i)rotracted  struggle  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  The  old  system  died  liard,  though  it  had  long 
been  indefensible.  The  vagaries  of  the  old  electoral  franchise  were 
utterly  bewildering  even  to  the  constitutional  expert.  The  last 
general  enactment  in  regard  to  the  county  franchise  dated  hack  to 
the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  franchise  was  restricted  to 
the  40s.  “freeholders”;  while  the  borough  franchise  had  never 
been  legally  defined  at  all.  The  result  was  that  in  the  boroughs 
the  utmost  variety  of  qualiheation  prevailed.  In  some,  known 
as  “  Scot  and  Lot  boroughs, ”  all  ratepayers  were  entitled  to  vote; 
in  others  only  the  hereditary  freemen  ;  in  others  only  members 
of  municipal  cor|)orations ;  in  others  all  persons  with  a  hearth  of 
their  own,  known  as  “  ])otwallopers  ”  ;  while,  in  some,  the  fran¬ 
chise  attached  to  the  ownershi[)  or  occupation  of  particidar  houses, 
the  “  ancient  tenements.”  But  whatever  the  franchise,  the 
<]ualitied  electors  were  few.  In  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
they  w'ere  estimated  by  one  authority  at  only  160,000.  It  was 
alleged  by  another  that  out  of  513  members  for  England  and 
Wales  70  were  jcturned  by  boroughs  which  had  practically  no 
electors,  90  by  boroughs  with  less  than  50  apiece,  and  37  by 
boroughs  with  less  than  100.  The  sixty-six  Scotch  boroughs 
contained  in  the  aggregate  1,450  electors. 

Not  less  anomalous  was  the  distribution  of  seats.  Since  the 
industrial  revolution  wealth  and  poj)filation  has  shifted  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  the  Trent,  but  neither  Manchester,  Livei- 
l)ool,  nor  Leeds  had  a  single  representative,  wdiile  of  the  203 
parliamentary  boroughs  115  were  comprised  in  the  ten  maritime 
counties  between  the  Wash  and  the  Severn  and  in  the  county  of 
Wilts. 

The  Act  of  1832  elfected  drastic  changes  both  in  regard  to  the 
electoral  franchise  and  to  the  distribution  of  seats.  All  boroughs  J 
with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants — 56  in  number — were  totally  dis¬ 
franchised  ;  those  with  less  than  4,000 — 30  in  number — lost  one 
member  a))iece.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  seats  were  thus 
surrendered,  and  were  redistributed  as  follows  :  65  to  English  ami 
Welsh  counties;  63  to  English  boroughs,  22  large  towTis  getting 
two  members  aj)iece,  and  21  one  ;  8  to  Scotland  and  5  to  Ireland. 
The  numbers  of  the  House  remained  unchanged,  therefore,  at 
658.  As  regards  the  franchise,  a  uniform  U'lO  household  fran¬ 
chise  w’as  established  in  boroughs,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  resident  freemen  in  ancient  corporate  towns.  In  the 
country  i'lO  copyholders  and  long-leaseholders,  together  with 
tenants  at  will  rented  at  ^50,  w’ere  added  to  the  old  40.s.  free¬ 
holders.  In  all  about  455,000  persons  w’ere  enfranchised. 
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On  the  face  of  it  the  Act  of  1832  seems  almost  insignificant  as 
compared  with  that  of  1918.  But  it  is  proverbially  le  premier  pas 
qui  coide,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Act  profoundly  altered  the 
centre  of  political  gravity  in  England.  Since  1688  political 
supremacy  had  rested  with  the  territorial  oligarchy ;  the  great 
magnates  had  dominated  not  only  the  House  of  liords,  but  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sydney  Smith,  writing  in  1821,  declared 
that  “the  country  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Eutland,  Tmrd  Lons¬ 
dale,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  about  twenty  other  holders  of 
boroughs.”  (frossly  exaggerated  though  the  statement  was,  it 
contained  an  ounce  of  fact.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  did  in  fact 
return  11  memb(U’s,  Ijord  Jjonsdale  9,  Lord  Darlington  7,  and 
the  Duke  of  Eutland,  Lord  Buckingham  and  Lord  Carrington 
fi  apiece ;  and  the  analysis  of  Oldfield  claimed  to  prove  that  in 
1810,  out  of  6o8  members,  no  less  than  487  were  nominees.  The 
))ower  of  the  oligarchy  was  broken  in  1832  and  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
shopkeepers  and  farmers.  The  thange  was  a  tremendous  one. 
Yet,  as  a  distinguished  historian  has  justly  said,  “neither  the 
Whig  aristocracy  who  introduced  the  first  reform  Bill,  nor  the 
middle  class  whose  agitation  forced  it  through,  conceived  it  to  be 
even  implicitly  a  revolutionary  measure.”  On  the  contrary.  Lord 
Grey  represented  his  proposals  as  “  aristocratic,”  while  his  col¬ 
leagues  expressed  the  hope  that  “  an  effectual  check  would  be 
opposed  to  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation  ”  (Eeport  of  Cabinet 
Committee).  The  hope  was  very  partially  fulfilled. 

The  artizans  w’ere  still  excluded  from  all  share  of  power,  and 
bitterly  did  they  resent  their  exclusion ;  the  more  so  when  Lord 
John  Eussell  declared  wuth  singular  ineptitude  and  lack  of  fore¬ 
sight  that  the  Act  of  1832  must  be  regarded  as  a  “  final  ”  settle¬ 
ment.  “  Finality  Jack  ”  was  largely  resj^nsible  for  the  re¬ 
crudescence  of  Chartism  in  1837  ;  but  the  fiscal  reforms  of  Sir 
Tlobert  Feel,  follow’ed  by  a  long  period  of  industrial,  commercial 
and  agricultural  prosperity,  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the 
Chartist  agitation,  and  the  artizans  had  to  w'ait  35  years  for  their 
enfranchisement. 

They  received  it  at  the  hands  not  of  the  Whigs,  but  of  the 
“new'  Conservatives.”  Disraeli’s  famous  “leap  in  the  dark” 
in  1867  w^as,  in  one  way,  more  far-reaching  than  the  Act  of  1832 ; 
in  another  less.  Eedistribution  was  on  a  scale  relativelv  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Eleven  boroughs  were  totally,  and  thirty-five  were  partially 
disfranchised.  Of  the  52  seats  thus  surrendered,  the  counties, 
mostly  in  the  industrial  north,  got  27,  the  boroughs  22,  London 
University  1,  and  the  Scotch  Universities  2.  The  total  number  of 
the  House  remained  at  658.  As  for  the  franchise,  household 
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suflrage  was  established  in  the  boroughs,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lodger  franchise  of  £10;  the  basis  of  the  county  franchise  was  a 
£12  occupation.  This  extension  of  the  franchise  brought  on  to 
the  register  an  addition  of  1,080,000  voters,  mostly  manual 
workers  in  the  towns.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
Disraeli’s  Eeform  Bill  was  an  innovation  in  the  method  of  voting 

O* 

Mr.  Hare,  J.  S.  Mill  and  others  had  lately  forced  to  the  front 
the  problem  of  the  rej)resentation  of  minorities.  The  first  draft 
of  Disraeli’s  Bill  contained  a  number  of  “fancy  franchises’’: 
one  of  these  was  based  uix)n  proved  educational  attainments ;  a 
second  upon  the  possession  of  funded  property ;  a  third  on  a 
savings  bank  deposit.  But  these  “checks  and  counterpoises’’ 
did  not  long  survive  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  debate.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  the  House  of  Tjords  introduced  a  device 
for  the  protection  of  minorities.  In  three-member  constitu¬ 
encies  electors  were  to  be  allowed  to  give  only  two  votes.  The 
House  of  Commons,  despite  the  strong  opiX)sition  of  Mr.  John 
Bright,  preferred  the  Lords’  amendment  to  the  loss  of  the 
Bill.  The  experiment  of  the  restricted  vote,  though  well  worthy 
of  a  trial,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  country.  It  might  have 
fared  better  had  it  been  tried  on  a  more  extended  scale.  In  the 
thirteen  constituencies  immediately  aifected  by  it,  it  did  not 
prove  popular.  In  the  seven  three-member  county  constitu¬ 
encies  a  liberal  invariably  obtained  the  minority  seat ;  and  it 
was  the  same  in  Liverpool ;  the  C’onservatives,  as  a  rule,  won  the 
third  seat  in  Manchester,  and  occasionally  in  Tjeeds  and  Glasgow. 
Birmingham,  thanks  to  the  organising  genius  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  managed  on  each  occasion  to  return  three 
Liberals.  The  “restricted  vote”  gave  birth  to  the  caucus  ;  but  the 
child  survived  its  parent. 

If  the  Act  of  1832  did  not  secure  “  finality,’’  still  less  did  that 
of  1867.  Within  five  years  of  its  passing  an  agitation  was 
started  for  the  assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  new'  borough 
franchise.  A  motion  in  this  sense,  generally  fathered  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  was  one  of  the  “hardy  annuals”  of  the 
’seventies.  Not,  how'ever,  until  1884.,was  the  principle  embodied 
in  a  Government  Bill.  In  February  of  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  a  Bill  based  upon  a  uniform  household  and  lodger 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs.  It  passed  without  serious 
o])iX)sition  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Cairns,  the  House  of  Lords  declined  to  assent 
to  “a  fundamental  change  in  the  electoral  body  ”  until 
they  had  before  them  the  details  of  the  promised  scheme 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The  action  of  the  I^ords 
had  logic  behind  it,  hut  the  country  resented  delay,  and 
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a  fierce  agitation  was  aroused  against  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  House  of  Lords  stood  firm,  and  a  deadlock  between  the 
two  Houses  was  averted  only  by  the  direct  and  tactful  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Sovereign.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of  redistri¬ 
bution  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  si^cially  convened 
autumn  Session ;  and,  satisfied  as  to  its  general  outlines,  the 
Conservative  leaders  allowed  the  Franchise  Bill  to  become  law 
in  December.  Under  its  terms  over  2,000,000  electors — mostly 
agricultural  labourers — were  added  to  the  register.  The 
Kedistribution  Bill,  the  outcome  of  an  agreement  between  the 
party  leaders  on  both  sides,  passed  into  law  in  1885. 

.The  Act  of  1885  was  of  considerable  significance.  It  went  a 
long  way  towards  establishing  the  principle  of  equal  electoral 
areas.  All  boroughs  with  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  81  in 
number,  lost  their  separate  representation,  and  all  boroughs 
with  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  lost  one  member.  For  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-tw^o  boroughs,  which  retained 
two  members  apiece,  and  certain  Universities,  the  whole 
country,  counties  and  boroughs  alike,  was  divided  into  single- 
member  constituencies.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme  it 
was  unfortunately  found  necessary  to  increase  by  twelve  the 
aggregate  numbers  of  the  House.  The  precedent  thus  set  has 
been  followed  wdth  even  more  untoward  results  in  1917.  The 
House,  increased  to  670  in  1885,  has  been  further  increased  to 
707  under  the  Act  of  1918.  The  Act  of  1885  set  another  and  a 
more  aus|)icious  precedent :  it  was  virtually  an  ‘  ‘  agreed  ’  ’ 
measure ;  that  agreement  was  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  good  reason 
to  “tender  his  grateful  thanks”  to  the  Queen,  ‘‘for  the  wise, 
gracious  and  steady  influence  on  her  Majesty’s  part,”  which  had 
“  so  {X)W’erfully  contributed  to  bring  about  this  accommodation 
and  to  avert  a  serious  crisis  of  affairs.” 

It  was  contended  and  anticipated  that  the  adoption,  on  a  scale 
almost  universal,  of  the  principle  of  single-member  constituencies 
would,  among  other  advantages,  st'cure  adequate  representation 
to  minorities.  This  anticipation  has  been  entirely  falsified  by 
the  event.  The  new  system  has  tended,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
exaggeration  of  majorities.  The  General  Election  of  1859  gave 
th(‘  Liberals  a  majority  of  43 ;  that  of  1866  a  majority  of  67 ; 
that  of  1868  a  majority  of  128.  In  1874  the  Conservatives  had  a 
majority  of  48  over  Ijiberals  and  Home  Rulers  combined  :  in  1880 
the  Liberals  outnumbered  Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  by  46. 

These  figures  offer  a  remarkable  and  significant  contrast  to  the 
re.siilts  obtained  since  1886  under  the  single-member  system, 
heaving  Ireland  out  of  account,  the  Unionist  majority  in  1886 
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was  183 ;  in  1895  it  w  as  ’213  ;  in  1900  it  was  195  ;  while  in  1900 

the  Radical  majority  was  289.  Did  those  majorities,  so  much 

larger  than  those  which  were  commonly  obtained  in  the  elections  I 

immediately  preceding  the  change  of  system  in  1885,  accurately 

reflect  the  [wlitical  opinions  of  the  electorate?  If  so,  there  is,  of  j 

course,  no  more  to  be  said.  But  this  conclusion  is  stoutly  resisted 
*  ,  *■ 
by  those  w’ho  favour  the  more  adequate  and  more  equitable  reprc- 

sentation  of  minorities.  Had  the  method  of  voting  been  accord-  I 
ing  to  the  principle  of  “proportional  representation,’’  the  results, 
it  is  contended,  would  have  been  vastly  different.  The  Unionist 
majority  in  1886  would  have  been  87  instead  of  183 ;  in  1895, 
111  instead  of  213;  in  1900,  125  instead  of  195;  while  in  190(1 
the  Radical  majority,  instead  of  being  289,  should  have  heeu  89. 
Only  once  in  that  period,  namely,  in  the  election  of  1892,  did  the 
actual  result  correspond  with  that  which  a  system  of  Propor¬ 
tional  Representation  would  presumably  have  yielded.  The 
Radical  majority  should  have  been  17.  and  17  it  was.  Jt  is  not 
proposed  to  retread  the  stony  path  along  w  hich  so  many  advocates 
and  opponents  of  the  system  of  “P.R.’’  have  trudged  during  the 
last  few  months.  Tt  may  be  that  Mr.  Hare’s  system  is  over¬ 
elaborate  and  over-scientific  for  this  rough-and-tumble  world ;  it 
may  be  that,  theoretically  unassailable,  it  would  in  practice  reduce 
politics  to  an  absurdity ;  it  may  be  that  by  diminishing  majorities 
it  would  w’eaken  the  Executive  ;  that  it  would  break  up  the  House 
of  Commons  into  groups  and  would  ojxm  still  wider  the  door  to 
cranks  and  faddists.  But  this  at  least  cannot  he  gainsaid  :  that 
the  single-member  system — almost  universally  applied — had  so  far 
signally  failed  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
recommended,  and  to  afford  any  )>rotection,  or  indeed  any  just 
measure  of  representation,  to  minorities.  That  theie  are  ju’actical 
inconveniences — j)erha[)s  insuperable  under  modern  conditions— 
in  the  alternative  system  no  candid  iierson  will  deny  ;  hut  the 
argument  advanced  in  Mill’s  Representative  Government  remains 
as  true  to-day  as  wdien  it  w’as  first  indited ;  theoretically,  indeed, 
it  is  unanswerable.  It  was,  how’ever,  not  J.  8.  Mill,  hut  Mr. 
Hare,  w'ho  first  focussed  public  attention  upon  this  subject.  So 
long  ago  as  1859  he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Eleetion  of 
Representatives,  in  which  he  not  only  emphasised  tiie  problem, 
but  propounded  an  exceedingly  ingenious  solution  of  it.  Two 
years  later  J.  8.  Mill  published  his  Representative  Government, 
in  w’hich  the  wdiole  question  was  discussed  w’ith  characteristic 
lucidity.  Mill  was  a  logical  and  consistent  democrat,  and  his 
logic  compelled  him  to  force  the  problem  of  the  representation  not 
merely  of  majorities,  but  also  of  minorities.  “The  pure  idea  of 
democracy,  according  to  its  definition,  is  the  government  of  the 
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whole  [leople  by  the  whole  people,  equally  represented.  Demo¬ 
cracy  as  commonly  conceived  and  hitherto  practised  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  w'hole  people  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  ex¬ 
clusively  represented.  The  former  is  synonymous  with  the 
equality  of  all  citizens;  the  latter,  strangely  confounded  with  it, 
is  a  government  of  privilege,  in  favour  of  the  numerical  majority, 

who  alone  possess  practically  any  voice  in  the  State . In  a 

really  equal  democracy  every  or  any  section  would  be  repre- 
^ted,  not  disproportionately,  but  proportionately.  A  majority 
of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  majority  of  the  reju'esc'uta- 
tiv('s ;  but  a  minority  of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  miuoi  ity 
of  the  representatives." 

As  stated  in  this  locus  cJassicus,  the  case  for  miuority  n'pre- 
sentation  would  seem  to  be  theoretically  unanswerable.  The 
Speaker’s  Conference  re|)orted  in  favour  of  trying  the  expeiiment 
of  proixutional  representation  on  a  limited  scale,  but  the  House 
of  Commons,  confronted  with  it  as  a  practical  proposition,  rejected 
it,  at  first  with  hesitation,  but  by  steadily  increasing  majorities 
at  each  subsequent  trial  of  strength.  The  House  of  Lords,  view¬ 
ing  the  whole  question  with  more  detachment,  arrived  at  an 
opfiosite  conclusion.  The  Peers  resolved  to  apply  it  not  merely 
as  recommended  by  the  Speaker’s  Conference  to  the  large 
boroughs,  but  to  the  counties  as  well. 

Their  new  plan,  somewhat  hastily  and  not  too  skilfully  devised, 
was  summarily  rejected  in  the  Tjower  House — less,  perhaps,  on  its 
merits  than  on  grounds  of  jiractical  expediency.  The  Lords, 
however,  stubbornly  refused  to  abandon  the  principle  they  had 
espoused,  though  willing  to  treat  on  the  details  of  its  application  ; 
and  a  situation  menacing  to  the  existence  of  the  Bill  itself 
developed  with  dangerous  rapidity.  Tn  the  end  the  Bill  was 
passed,  but  with  a  proviso  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  principle  to  con¬ 
stituencies  to  be  selected  by  them,  and  returning  in  the  aggregate 
100  members,  or  about  one-seventli  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  .scheme,  when  completed,  is  to  lie  on  the  table 
of  both  Houses,  and  if  neither  House  rejects  it  within  twenty- 
one  days  it  is  to  become  part  of  the  Act.  So  the  matter  rests 
for  the  present.  But  1  anticipate  the  sequence  of  events. 

The  historical  retrospect  at^p‘mpted  in  the  jireceding  paragraphs 
may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  at  least  one  pmqwse.  It  will  bring  out, 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  magnitude  of  the  measure  to  which  his 
Majesty  has  just  given  his  assent.  But  that  is  not  the  only  point 
of  contrast  between  the  Act  of  1918  and  its  predecessors.  The 
genesis  of  the  present  Bill  was  peculiar,  not  to  say  unicpie.  Its 
provisions  represent  not  the  triumph  of  a  party,  but  the  result 
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of  an  agreement  reached  at  a  moment  when  party  conflicts 
are  in  abeyance  and  party  lines  are  blurred.  As  far  hack  as 
August,  1916,  Mr.  Asquith,  then  Prime  Minister,  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  party  truce  should  be  utilised  “to  s(‘e  if  we 
cannot  work  out  by  general  agreement  some  scheme  under  which, 
both  as  regards  the  electorate  and  the  distribution  of  .electoral 
power,  a  Parliament  can  be  created  at  the  end  of  the  w  ar  capable 
of  and  adequate  for  discharging”  the  task  of  reconstruction.  ^Mr. 
Walter  Long,  representing  the  Conservative  section  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Ministry,  warmly  seconded  the  Prime  ^Minister’s  pnq)osal, 
and  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a  Conference  representative  “not 
only  of  parties,  but  of  groups,”  to  work  out  an  agreed  scheme. 
The  Speaker  was  accordingly  invited  to  call  such  a  conference; 
he  agreed  to  do  so,  and  he  himself  presided  over  it.  Some  thirty 
members  of  both  Houses,  “eminently  representative  of  the 
various  shades  of  jxflitical  opinion  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,”  were  selected  by  him,  and  after  some  months  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  deliberation  they  drafted  a  scheme  of  reform  which, 
with  singularly  few  modifications,  has  received  the  assent  of  l)oth 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  now  embodied  in  the  Peform  Act 
of  1918. 

The  Act  deals,  among  other  topics,  with  the  qualification  of 
electors ;  with  the  registration  of  electors,  and  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  seats.  It  deals  also  with  the  method  of  voting ;  hut  of 
the  original  proposals  under  this  head  two .  of  the  most 
important  have  disappeared.  The  position  of  one  of  these 
— proportional  representation — has  been  explained  already: 
the  other — the  alternative  vote — has  been  definitely  rejected. 

As  regards  the  qualification  of  electors,  the  scope  of  the  present 
Act  is  infinitely  wider  than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  seven  alternative  franchises  which  have  hitherto 
existed,  three  only  will  in  future  be  valid  :  of  these  by  far  the 
most  important  is  residence ;  a  second  is  the  occupation  of  busi¬ 
ness  premises;  the  third  is  the  possession  of  a  degree  (or,  in  the 
case  of  women,  its  equivalent)  at  a  University.  The  ownership 
vote  disa})pears,  and  wdth  it,  except  in  severely  restricted  form, 
plural  voting.  Henceforw’ard  a  man  may  have  at  most  two  votes 
—one  for  his  residence,  and  a  second  either  for  a  con.stituency 
in  which  he  carries  on  his  business  or  for  a  University.  The 
University  franchise  is  widely  extended,  virtually  to  all  who 
have  taken  the  first  Degree,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Universities 
returning  tw^o  members,  each  elector  wall  be  entitled  to  give  only 
one  vote.  This  “restricted”  University  vote  is  the  only  pro¬ 
vision  at  present  in  the  Act  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
Logical  and  reasonable  as  part  of  a  larger  scheme  for  proportional 
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representation,  its  survival  will  serve  only  to  recall  the  peculiar 
(xenesis  of  the  Bill.  University  representation  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  conservatism  of  the  old 
Universities  is  not  permitted  to  affect  the  balance  of  parties. 

By  far  the  most  striking  innovation  in  the  Bill  remains  to  be 
noticed.  For  the  first  time  the  franchise  is  to  be  exercised  by 
women  as  well  as  men ;  but  the  basis  of  qualification  for  the  two 
^es  differs  widely.  A  woman  will  he  entitled  to  vote  only  if 
she  is  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  qualified  as  a  “  local  government 
elector”;  in  other  words,  is  a  ratepayer  or  the  occupant  of  un¬ 
furnished  lodgings ;  or  is  the  wife  of  a  man  so  qualified.  Other 
clauses  provide  for  the  registration  of  ‘‘  absent  voters  ”  and  for 
the  casting  of  their  votes  either  by  post  or  by  proxy.  These 
provisions,  cordially  welcomed  in  the  circumstances  of  the  hour, 
will  enable  sailors,  soldiers,  and  others  engaged  on  work  of 
national  importance  abroad  or  afloat  to  record  their  votes.  In  all, 
some  8,000,000  electors  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  added  to  the  roll. 
The  enfranchisement  is,  therefore,  on  a  scale  four  times  as  large 
as  that  of  1884,  eight  times  that  of  1867,  and  more  than  sixteen 
times  that  of  1832.  It  should  be  added  that  one  disqualification, 
that  arising  from  the  receipt  of  poor  relief,  is  partially  removed  by 
the  Bill,  and  one  disqualification  is  imposed.  There  was  a 
general — though  not  a  universal — consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
men  who  have  declined  on  grounds  of  conscience  to  take  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  country,  should  not  now,  nor  in  the  immediate 
future,  be  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  the  control  of  its  govern¬ 
ment.  As  ultimately  adopted  the  provision  for  the  exclusion  of 
conscientious  objectors  was,  however,  rigidly  curtailed  both  as 
regards  scoiie  and  duration.  In  effect  it  will  apply  only  to  the 
unworthy  or  the  contumacious. 

The  period  of  qualification  is  to  be  reduced  to  six  months ;  the 
register  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  up  twice  instead  of  once 
a  year,  and  half  the  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  State,  half  out 
of  local  rates.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  diminish  the  expenses  falling  upon  the  party  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  curtail  the  functions  they  have  hitherto  performed. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Act  will 
immensely  increase  both  their  responsibilities  and  their  expenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  elections  will  be  somewhat 
diminished,  and  the  returning  officers’  expenses  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  State.  All  polls  are,  at  a  General  Election,  to  be  held  on 
the  same  day,  but  the  declaration  of  the  poll  will  be  deferred  by 
the  provisions  for  taking  the  votes  of  absent  voters. 

It  was  not,  however,  around  these  matters,  important  as  they 
are;  it  was  not  even  around  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  fran- 
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chises,  colossal  as  are  the  changes  involved,  that  discussion  raged 
most  fiercely.  It  was  round  the  method  of  voting  and  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  As  to  the  former — the  introduction  of 
the  alternative  vote  and  proportional  representation — something 
has  already  been  said ;  it  remains  to  add  some  words  as  to 
redistribution.  The  principle  which  was  to  govern  any  scheme 
of  redistribution  was  set  forth  explicitly  in  the  re)K)rt  of  the 
(’onference  as  follows  :  “That  each  vote  recorded  shall,  as  far  as 
|K)ssible,  command  an  equal  share  of  rc'presentation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.”  The  standard  unit  of  population  for  each  member 
has,  accordingly,  been  taken  at  70,000  in  Great  Britain,  though 
in  Ireland  it  is  to  be  43,000.  Borty-four  old  boroughs,  including 
historic  cities  like  Canterbury,  Winchestei-,  and  Chester,  are 
extinguished,  but  boroughs  with  50,000  or  more  inhabitants 
retain  their  separate  rc'presentation,  and  the  boroughs  as  a  whole 
gain,  on  the  balance,  36  members;  the  Cniversities,  thanks  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  new  l^niversities,  gain  6 ;  and  the 
counties  lose  5.  Thus  the  membership  of  the  House  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  increased  by  no  less  than  37  members  :  a  serious  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  House  which  is  already  unduly  large.  The  old  two- 
membered  constituencies  remain  undivided,  but  elsewhere  the 
single-member  principle  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1885 
is,  for  the  moment,  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Should  both 
Houses  accept  the  scheme  for  projxtrtional  representation  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Commissioners  who  are  to  be  forthwith 
appointed,  that  ]>rinciple  will,  as  regards  one-seventh  of  the  new 
House  of  ('ommons,  be  substituted  for  the  jirinciple  of  single- 
member  constituencies.  But  as  to  this  the  utmost  uncertainty 
prevails.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  adoption  of  minority  repre¬ 
sentation  will  be  very  stubbornly  resisted  by  a  large  number  of 
the  members  who  at  present  sit  for  the  constituencies  which  are 
proposed  as  corpora'  viJia  of  the  new  experiment. 

Such,  in  bare  outline,  are  the  main  features  of  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1918.  Unprecedented  in  scope  and  dimensions,  that  Act 
is  in  accord  with  the  principles  which  have  governed  the  |)rngress 
of  Parliamentary  reform  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  several  instalments  of  this  legislative  process  arc  com¬ 
monly  said  to  mark,  in  the  aggregate,  the  gradual  triumph  of 
“Democracy.”  It  is  thus  tacitly  assumed  by  English  jjoliticians 
and  publicists  that  “democracy”  and  “representative  govern¬ 
ment  ”  are  interchangeable  terms.  A  moment’s  reflection  will 
suffice  to  suggest  an  opposite  conclusion.  “Democracy”  as  a 
form  of  government  was  as  well  known  to  the  ancient  as  it  is 
to  the  modern  world  ;  yet  representative  institutions  are  peculiar 
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to  tlie  inodtTii  State,  ^or  among  modern  States  are  the  two 
=  ideas  universally  regarded  as  synonymous.  Swiss  publicists,  for 
I  example,  define  “democracy”  as  the  antithesis  of  representative 
•'overnnient !  To  them  true  democracy  is  not  indirect  or  repre¬ 
sentative,  but  direct.  Ifousseau,  a  native  of  (Jeneva,  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  city-State,  passionately  held  the  same  con¬ 
viction.  The  citizens  of  ancient  Athens,  or  of  other  Greek  States, 
could  not  have  conceived  of  any  other  ty|)e  of  democracy ;  to 
them  “democracy  ”  meant  the  active  and  direct  participation  of 
everv  citizen  in  the  admirustration  of  the  aflairs  of  his  own  city. 
Such  ])articipation  was  rendered  |X)ssible,  of  course,  partly  by 
the  rigid  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  State,  jrartly  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  which  relieved  the  citizens  of  all  necessity  for 
manual  labour,  or  even  for  what  we  regard  as  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  left  ttiem  free  for  the  performance  of  the  highest 
duties  of  citizenship. 

Between  the  city-States  of  ancient  Greece  or  mediawal  Italy 
and  the  great  nation-States  and  world-empires  of  to-day  then' 
can  be  no  real  analogy.  The  latter  number  their  subjects  not  by 
thousands  but  by  tens  of  millions,’ and  they  count  among  them  no 
slaves.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  regard  the  extension  of  the 
representative  principle  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  growth  of 
|)olitical  liberty.  Is  it  (pnte  certain  that  this  identification  is 
destined  to  endure?  Has  rejn'esentative  government  reached  its 
zenith?  Is  the  Reform  Act  of  1918  the  last  expiring  effort  to 
maintain  a  system  hallowed  in  this  country  by  long  tradition — a 
system  which  has  been  periodically  adjusted,  without  serious 
difficulty  or  friction,  to  the.  ever-changing  conditions  of  modern 
civilisation  ? 

It  will  baldly  be  denied  that,  at  this  moment,  representative 
democracy  is  on  its  trial.  With  the  more  obvious  aspect  of  that 
probation  I  am  not  immediately  concerned.  When  an  English¬ 
man  applauds  the  sentiment  of  President  Wilson  that  “the  world 
must  he  made  safe  for  democracy,”  the  antithesis  which  he  has 
■  in  mind  is  that  between  representative  government  and  military 
!  autocracy.  The  antithesis  is  a  substantial  one.  Equally  sub¬ 
stantial,  as  most  Englishmen  w^ould  agree,  is  the  antithesis 
between  Parliamentary  government  aiid  anarchy  But  it  is 
!  neither  Russian  anarchy  nor  German  autocracy  that  inspires  the 
reflections  which,  in  a  few  concluding  sentences,  I  desire  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  men. 

“How  to  transmit  the  force  of  individual  opinion  and  prefer¬ 
ence  into  public  action.  This,”  writes  a  distinguished  American 
publicist,  “is  the  crux  of  ))opular  institutions.”  We  Englishmen 
have  found,  or  believe  that  we  have  found,  the  solution  of  the 
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crux  in  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  representative  guvein- 
nient.  “The  only  Government  which  can  fully  satisfy  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  Social  State  is  one  in  which  the  whole  people  I 
participate.”  When  J.  S.  Mill  wrote  these  words,  the  “participa- 
tion  ”  which  he  had  in  mind  was  not  the  direct  participation  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  or  a  Swiss  peasant,  but  the  representative  ! 
participation  of  a  modern  Pinglishman.  And  the  system  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government,  with  an  Executive  dependent  ii[)on  and 
resix)nsible  to  Parliament,  the  system  gradually  evolved  during 
the  course  of  eight  hundred  years  in  England  has  been  exten-  i 
sively  imitated  by  the  more  progressive  States  of  the  modem  i 
world.  The  Reform  Act  of  1918  neither  violates  tradition  nor 
breaks  from  precedent.  Will  it  satisfy  the  canon  laid  down  by 
Professor  Hart?  Will  it  suffice  to  “transmit  the  forct'  of  indi-  i 
vidual  opinion  and  preference  into  public  action  ”  ?  Or  is  it  true.  E 
as  some  would  suggest,  that  representative  democracy  is  played  I 
out ;  that  its  methods  are  too  dilatory  and  too  indirect ;  that  it 
fails  to  transmit  the  force  of  individual  oinnion  into  public  action  i 
with  sufficient  certainty  and  promptitude ;  that  government  and 
industry  are  alike  over-centralised ;  that  true  democracy  calls  for 
the  decentralisation  of  government  and  the  disintegration  of 
authority,  and  that  “direct  action”  must  be  speedly  substituted 
for  the  representative  principle? 

No  prudent  man  would  be  disposed  to  answer  such  questions 
with  a  categorical  negative.  Symptoms  are  not  lacking  that  the 
disintegrating  process  is  at  w’ork  alike  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
and  of  industry.  The  House  of  Commons  has  unquestionably 
suffered  in  estimation,  and  perhaps  in  authority,  in  conse(iiicnce 
of  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  res]^x)nsible  Ministers  to 
make  some  of  their  most  important  pronouncements  to  sectional 
bodies  instead  of  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  p(‘0])le  in 
Parliament.  Under  the  increasing  pressure  of  modern  life  the 
tendency  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  affords  one  of  many  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  decay  of  the  representative  principle.  “  You  have 
taught  me,”  said  George  II.  to  the  elder  Pitt,  ‘‘  to  look  for  the 
opinions  of  my  people  elsewhere  than  to  the  House  of  Commons.” 
The  responsible  advisers  of  King  George  V.  seem  disposed  to 
better  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  disintegrating  process  to  he 
observed  in  the  industrial  sphere.  A  few  years  ago  “progressive” 
thought  appeared  to  be  concentrating  upon  State  Socialism  as 
the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the  body  politic  is  subject ; 
land  was  to  be  nationalised,  and  mines  and  railways;  all  the 
instruments  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  How 
stands  the  matter  to-day?  The  State  Socialists  are  now,  to  use 
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the  current  slang,  “a  back  number."  The  "progressives”  no 
lont^er  look  to  the  State  for  a  solution ;  they  no  longer  adhere 
to  the  tenets  of  representative  democracy ;  if  they  be  Socialists, 
it  is  to  some  form  of  “guild  Socialism”  that  they  look  for  salva¬ 
tion;  if  they  be  Syndicalists,  it  is  in  “direct  action”  that  they 
put  their  trust.  The  Syndicalist  j^erceives,  in  fact,  what  the 
State  Soc-ialist  does  not  :  that  however  much  you  may  change 
the  form  of  the  Government  or  revolutionise  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  society,  the  centralised  State,  whether  individualistic  or 
Socialistic,  must  exercise,  in  the  last  resort,  coercion  over  the 
individual. 

Syndicalism,  then,  is  one  of  many  straws  which  serve  to  show 
which  way  the  political  wind  is  blowing.  Another  may  be  found 
in  the  shop-stewards’  movement  and  the  revolt  against  orthodox 
and  centralised  trade  unionism.  The  trade  union  officials  have  to 
some  extent  lost  touch  with  their  constituents ;  they  are  too 
remote  from  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  mine  or  the  “  shop  ”  ;  they 
tend  to  act  as  “representatives”  rather  than  “delegates”;  in  a 
word,  to  be  little  better  than  [Members  of  I’arliament. 

These  indications,  perhaps  slight  in  themselves,  have,  I  submit, 
a  real  hearing  upon  the  problem  of  representative  government. 
There  were  moments  during  the  first  week  in  February  when  tlie 
latest  Reform  Bill  was  in  real  jeopardy.  In  its  final  form  it 
contains  features  which  are  heartily  disliked  by  men  of  this 
party  or  of  that ;  but  by  most  men  of  good  will  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  it  would  have  been  a  real  disaster  if,  on  nearing 
harbour,  the  ship  had  gone  on  the  rocks.  Difficult,  perhaps 
dangerous,  times  are  ahead  of  us.  Thirty-four  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  the  last  redistribution 
of  electoral  areas.  It  is  a  matter  of  insistent  importance  that 
the  Parliament  to  which  will  be  committed  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  after  the  war  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  Parliament 
“reflective  and  representative  of  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country.”  Only  thus  could  it  obtain  “a  moral  authority”  for  the 
task  to  which  it  must  needs  put  its  hand.  If  the  principle  of 
“representation”  can  now  bestow  such  authority,  it  cannot  be 
withheld  from  the  Parliament  which  will  be  elected  under  the 
Act  of  1918.  If  it  cannot,  whence  can  such  authority  be  derived  ? 
^Vhatever  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  it  will  not,  because  it 
cannot,  be  denied  that  the  Act  of  1918  represents  a  genuine  and 
a  generous  endeavour  to  make  the  new  legislature  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  new  electorate.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  ^ 
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OwiNCi  to  the  expansion  of  our  Army,  every  British  interest,  in 
these  Islands  as  in  tlie  Dominions,  in  Jndia  and  in  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  De[)endencies,  stands  in  greater  peril  than  in  any 
previous  i)eriod  of  our  history.  That  statement  must  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  involves  no  eondernnation  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Army,  which  has  been  confronting  the  enemy 
with  fine  courage  since,  at  Oermany’s  behest,  the  world  was 
thrown  into  the  crucible,  livery  nation  possesses  only  a  limited 
amount  of  energy.  Development  in  one  direction  involves  restric¬ 
tion  in  others.  In  expanding  our  military  forces  we  have  worn 
desperately  thin  the  economic  fabric  of  the  Empire — and  hence 
our  multiplying  food  cards — besides  weakening  its  essential 
communications.  Our  home  trade  has  been  gradually  shut  down  ; 
our  commercial  connections  in  foreign  countries,  the  product  of 
years  of  labour,  have  been  largely  sacrificed  ;  our  shipping  has 
been  drawn  in  from  the  outer  seas  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  in 
European  waters.  At  the  same  time  we  have  been  spending  the 
accumulated  capital  of  past  generations  on  our  militaiy  forces,’ 
and  have  become  borrow'crs  at  high  rates  of  interest — debtors 
instead  of  creditors.  The  pulse  of  the  Empire  beats  feebly  and 
with  intermittent  action.  For  three  and  a  half  years  the  energies 
of  the  British  jjeople  liave  been  fex-ussed  on  a  vast  military  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts  and  the  lai'ger  the  number 
of  men  incorporated  in  the  Army,  the  more  disturbing  must  be 
the  results  on  our  trade,  credit,  and  economic  position  generally. 

If  we  would  trace  the  causes  of  our  pre.sent  embaiTassments— 
the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  curtailment  of  our  food  supplies 
in  ))articular — we  must  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  raising 
of  the  new  Armies.  In  1912,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Oil  Fuel  ('ommittee,  Lord  Fisher  drew  up  a 
Memorandum  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  stated  that 
if  Germany  went  to  war  with  us,  as  he  was  convinced  she  would, 
she  would  use  submarines  for  attacking  our  merchant  ships, 
for  he  had  taken  measures  to  throw  her  main  fleet  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Lord  Fisher’s  warnings  were  ignored,  as  Lord  Jellicoe’s 
later  warnings  were  ignored.  During  1915,  when  the  latter  officer 

(1)  The  cost  of  the  Fleet  repi’esents  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  daily  expendi¬ 
ture  oil  the  war,  as  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  has  recorded. 
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was  (’oiiiiiian(le)-iQ-('liicf  of  tlie  (Iriuid  ]'’leet,  he  was  iiii- 
pressod,  owing  to  incidents  at  sea,  hy  the  danger  whicli  the  siih- 
marine  olTercd  to  onr  ocean-l)orne  conunerce,  realising  that  we 
lived  on  and  hy  the  sea.  It  was  not  his  business  to  assure  the 
food  supply  of  the  people  of  this  country,  hut,  lU'vt'rtheless,  he 
made  representations  to  the  Ciovernnient  of  the  day,  urging  that 
the  engine-shops  and  shipyards  should  he  equipped  with  lahoui- 
and  material  immediately  to  enable  them  to  construct  tin*  largest 
|x)ssil)le  nundier  of  merchantmen,  and  that  steps  should  at  onct' 
bo  taken  to  reduce  the  consum|)tion  of  food.  fjord  Jellicoe 
preached  to  deaf  ears.  His  warnings  were  ignored.  In  19J3  we 
had  built  1,0-25, 000  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  and  in  1014  the 
output  had  been  1,731,087.  'I'hen  the  “  slump  ”  came.  In  1015 
the  output  fell  to  088,000  tons,  and  in  1010  it  furthei’  receded 
to  538,000  tons.  That  record,  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other, 
from  the  opening  of  the  war  onwards,  the  consumption  of  bread 
and  meat  was  permitted  to  increase  as  the  workers  enforced  their 
demands  for  higher  wages,  which  were  translated  into  food. 
The  longer  the  war  continued  and  the  more  successful  the  enemy’s 
submarine  camjmign,  the  less  energy  was  devoted  to  merchant- 
ship  construction  and  the  more  unrestrained  was  the  consumption 
of  food.  The  economic  distress  which  we  are  suffering  to-day  is 
the  direct  result  of  failure  to  act  on  the  warnings  which  were 
uttered.  That  conclusion  is  amply  supported  hy  the  admission 
that  if  the  Governments  in  ]x>wer  in  1014  and  succeeding  years 
had  made  the  maintenanc(‘  of  our  sea  power  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  and  “we  had  continued  during  the  war  with  our  shipbuilding 
on  its  pre-war  level,  we  shotdd  to-day  have  been  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  tons  to  the  good,”’  in  spite  of  the  losses  sustained 
owing  to  raiders,  mines,  and  snhmarines  over  a  period  of  three 
and  a  half  years. 

Tn  the  year  of  Tiord  Jellicoe’s  warnings  came  th('  great  effort 
to  expand  the  Army.  There  was  a  widespread  agreement  that  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  might  he  sacrificed  in  the  process,  and  that 
by  the  military  road  a  s])eedy  end  of  the  war  would  be  reached. 
There  was  never  any  foundation  for  that  assumption,  as  would 
have  appeared  to  the  optimists  if  tlu-y  had  studied  the  position. 
Germany  had  been  prejiaring  her  Army  for  the  ordeal  of  1914 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  creating  reserves  of  officers  and  men. 
piling  up  armaments,  and  studying  with  meticulous  care  the  art 
of  war,  offensive  and  defensive.  Was  it  likely  that  the  Entente 
could  achieve  in  a  few  months  what  had  occupied  the  enemy 
many  years?  It  wms  on  that  theory  that  the  recruiting  and 
munition  movements  proceeded  ;  a  “  knock-ont  ”  blow  wms  to  be 
(I)  Sir  Eiic  rJerlde.i!,  IIoii.se  of  Coniinons.  Xovember  Ist,  1917. 
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delivered  at  the  enemy  at  an  early  date  after  the  expansion  of 
the  British  Army  had  been  completed,  and  the  war  was  to  close 
in  triumph.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  forms  tluit  un¬ 
supported  optimism  assumed,  leading  us  on  from  one  recruiting 
expedient  to  another  at  double-quick  time.  The  result  was  that 
the  new  Army  was  created  in  a.  hurry  at  the  expense  of  (‘ssential 
national  industries,  and  in  particular  of  shipbuilding,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  mining.  Then  came  the  munition  “boom,”  which  re¬ 
acted  further  on  the  industrial  strength  of  the  country,  men  and 
material  being  side-tracked  in  haste  into  the  new  channel,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  loss  entailed.  A  larger  Army  was  necessary, 
but  it  was  raised  by  the  most  costly  methods ;  and  to-day  the 
price  is  being  paid  at  the  meal-table.  We  have  reached  the  last 
phase. 

War,  famine,  revolution  !  If  we  are  to  break  the  sequence  we 
must,  even  at  this  late  hour,  banish  from  our  minds  the  narrow 
conception  of  war,  acknowledging  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  guns  and  bayonets,  though  both  guns  and  bayonets  are  essential. 
We  arc  warned  by  the  conditions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
of  the  fruits  of  militarism.  It  was  assumed,  not  in  one  country, 
but  in  practically  every  country,  that  the  issue  of  the  war  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  number  of  troops  who  could  be  put  in  the 
fighting  line,  and  on  that  effort  alone.  Every  Government  made 
it  its  ambition,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  to  expand  its 
military  resources  to  the  uttermost.  The  story  is  not  without 
interest.  The  example  was  set  by  Germany.  Year  by  year, 
when  she  w’as  preparing  for  the  struggle,  the  number  of  army 
corps  w'as  increased,  and  finally  recourse  wms  had  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  levy  on  capital  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
guns  and  military  equipment  for  the  Gargantuan  force  which 
was  in  ])rocess  of  creation  in  readiness  for  the  trial  of  sti’ength 
\ipon  which  she  had  determined.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago 
Moltke  had  w'arned  his  fellow-countrymen  that,  owing  to  economic 
and  other  developments,  there  could  never  again  be  a  long  war, 
and  so  Germany  prepared  for  a  contest  which,  ow'ing  to  the 
weight  of  numbers  which  she  would  bring  into  the  field,  would 
end  in  a  German  triumph  in  three  or  four  months.  German 
policy  reacted  on  the  policy  of  other  Continental  Powers.  Each 
increased  its  military  resources  in  the  years  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  The  German  gamble  in  1014  failed.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  rested  were  based  on  figures  obtained  by 
German  spies  as  to  the  strength  by  which  the  German  troops 
might  he  opposed ;  those  figures  had  been  studied  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  Great  General  Staff,  which  is  so  frequentlv  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  an  ignorant  world.  In  spite  of  that  con- 
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centrated  war-brain’s  preparations,  success  was  not  achieved. 
The  failure  of  1014,  it  was  then  assumed,  could  he  turned  into 
victory  if  only  additional  troops  were  embodied.  Germany  has 
called  up  for  her  fighting  forces  since  the  opening  of  the  war  14 
per  cent,  of  her  population,  including  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  action  of  Germany  had  its  inevitable  influence  under  the 
pressure  of  war  on  all  the  belligerent  States  on  the  Continent, 
which  felt  compelled  by  the  danger  of  defeat  to  embark  uix)n  a 
similar  process  of  expansion.  For  over  two  years  this  course  w'as 
pursued  without  victory'  falling  to  the  arms  of  either  the  Allies 
or  the  Central  Pow'ers.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  break  would 
occur  in  one  or  other  of  the  countries  owing  to  the  strangulation 
of  economic  life  which  the  growth  of  the  military  machines 
involved.  As  might  have  been  expected,  disintegration  began 
first  in  Eussia,  the  least  well  organised  of  European  States.  In 
the  summer  of  1916  the  failure  of  supplies  and  transport  led  to 
Brusiloff’s  offensive  being  checked  and  prevented  support  being 
given  to  Eumania.  Those  two  events  were  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  disease.  By  the  following  spring, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  disorganisation  of  the 
railways,  the  civil  population  was  suffering  serious  privations. 
The  uninstructed  peasant  and  the  oppressed  town  worker  failed 
to  associate  cause  with  effect,  and  a  revolution  occurred.  Its 
objective  was  political,  and  for  that  reason  it  failed  to  bring  relief 
to  the  starving  people  in  many  parts  of  Eussia’s  vast  dominions. 
Eussia  has  been  worse  off  economically  during  the  past  year  than 
she  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Tsar.  The  sequel  of  the  war 
developments  supplies  the  explanation.  First  occurred  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  labour  from  the  fields,  with  the  consequent  failure  of 
the  harvests;  then,  owing  to  the  repeated  chanjres  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation,  the  railways  broke  down,  and  finally  revolution 
swept  over  the  Empire.  The  process  of  economic  disorganisation 
which  the  militaiy  movement  initiated  has  been  continued  at  an 
increasing  pace  under  the  revolutionary  regime.  Any  fool  can 
take  a  clock  to  pieces,  but  it  needs  a  skilled  workman  to  put  it 
together  again. 

The  experience  of  Eussia  at  present  stands  alone  and  apart. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  make  that  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  if  the  war  lasts  as  long?  Economic  disniption  is 
spreading.  A  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  Finn  Eepuhlic 
is  face  to  face  with  starvation ;  the  privations  of  the  people  of 
Eussia,  who  for  many  months  past  have  been  under  the  heel 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  are  increasing ;  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium, 
Northern  France,  Northern  Italy,  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  are  facing  the  agony  of  slow  death  ;  neutral  countries. 
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including  Sweden,  Holland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Spain, 
are  subject  to  strict  systems  of  food  rationing ;  in  Germany  and 
Austria  strikes  have  occurred,  due  in  the  main  to  economic  con- 
striction  ;  this  country  has  been  com|)elled  out  of  its  restricted  >■ 
supplies  to  place  shipping  and  food  at  the  disjxisal  ot  the  French  | 
and  Italian  Governments.  F'rom  end  to  end  of  Europe  the  “sharp  ^ 
and  meagre  face”  of  famine  is  showing  itself,  and  forebodings 
of  widespread  dearth  are  accentuated  by  reports  from  the  great 
grain  and  meat-producing  countries  overseas,  indicating  that  the 
world’s  su])plies  are  falling  short  of  its  requirements.  At  tlu'  ^ 
same  time  the  nations’  sea-carrying  power  is  steadily  declining,  i 
which  means  that,  even  if  |ieace  were  signed  to-monow,  elloits  I 
to  carry  out  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  produce  would  ' 
be  handicapped.  Tlie  Germans  claim  to  have  sunk  one-(|narter 
of  the  world’s  tonnage,  and  prohahly  not  less  than  one-half  of 
what  remains  wall  continue  to  he  ahsorhed  hy  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Allies  so  long  as  the  struggle  continues. 

In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  great  offensive — the  offensive 
against  famine — must  be  fought  under  a  heavy  handicap. 

What  is  the  position?  Many  millions  of  men  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  who  were  food  producers  in  1914  have  been  merely  food 
consumers  for  three  and  a  half  years,  more  or  less ;  the  demand 
for  food  is  greater  than  it  was,  but  month  by  month,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  harvests,  the  shortage  of  shi]>ping  and  the 
exhaustion  of  peace  stores,  the  supplies  are  decreasing.  [Nfost  of 
the  errors  of  war  have  been  due  to  want  of  imagination.  Finskhi 
once  remarked  that  “Imagination  is  alw’ays  the  ruling  and  divine 
power,  and  the  rest  of  the  man  is  only  the  instrument  which  it 
sounds  or  the  tablet  on  which  it  writes.”  Najooleon  declared  that 
“Imagination  rules  the  world.”  That  statement  applies  to  war  as 
well  as  to  peace.  Europe  has  hcen  too  prone  in  the  past  to 
proceed  by  rule-of-thumb,  and  imagination  has  been  dethroned. 

If  we  in  this  countiw  are  to  avoid  disaster  we  must  give  imagina¬ 
tion  full  play  and  endeavour  to  forecast  the  situation  which  will 
confront  the  world  six,  nine,  or  ten  months  hence.  We  are  apt 
to  shudder  when  the  jiossibility  of  famine  is  suggested,  much 
as  men  shook  their  heads  when  this  devastating  war  was  fore¬ 
told.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  “the  inevitable  war,”  it  was 
affirmed.  We  now  know,  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  which 
have  come  to  us  of  German  policy  and  German  aims,  that  the 
w'ar  wms  inevitable ;  Germany  had  willed  it.  So  to-day  our 
safety  depends  upon  surveying  the  situation  as  a  w'hole,  and  not 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  future. 

During  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  man- 
[)Ower,  speakers,  to  whom  everything  in  trousers  is  a  potential 
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sokliol',  suggested  tliat  this  country  was  not  pulling  its  lull  weight 
in  this  tug-of-war  between  the  Allies  and  the  Centra)  Powers. 
That  suggestion  may  well  have  led  Allied  nations  to  believe  that 
we  are  failing  to  do  our  utmost  to  win  the  war.  It  is  a  human 
weakness  not  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Phc  tendency 
to-dav  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  our  military  elTort  and  to 
iivnoro  our  essential  activities  in  other  spheres.  That  myopia 
aceounts  for  the  rash  and  unsupix)rted  statements  suggesting 
that  millions  of  able-bodied  men  have  been  able  to  evade  the 
Military  Service  Acts  by  various  expedients.  That  is  a  gross  mis¬ 
representation.  It  also  accounts  for  misleading  assertions  in 
Allied  countries  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  our  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  war.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  patriotic  act  to  depreciate  the  war  activities  of  this  country. 

It  is  no  excuse  that  the  detractor  of  the  nation’s  efforts,  owing 
to  want  of  imagination  or  narrowness  of  vision,  cannot  appreciate 
what  is  being  done  in  various  fields  or  has  failed  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  which  govern  the 
war  policy  of  a  maritime  State.  Those  priiKuples  are  so  simple 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  ignore  them  : — 


First,  the  base — these  islands — must  be  made  secure  in  every 
respect. 

Second,  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  maintained  in 
unimpaired  strength  and  efficiency. 

Third,  the  Army  must  be  supported  with  drafts  and  supplies 
from  the  base. 

That  is  the  order  in  which  our  war  problems  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  first  necessity  is  the  safety  and  economic  strength 
of  the  people  of  these  islands,  because  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  “boiler-house  of  the  Empire  ”  ;  if  the  pressure  of  energy  falls, 
nothing  else  will  be  of  any  avail.  The  second  necessity,  for  us 
as  well  as  for  most  of  our  Allies,  is  the  preservation  of  our  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea  and  our  maritime  communications.  The  mer¬ 
chant  fleet,  which  exists  in  virtue  of  the  Iloyal  Xavy,  not  only 
•supplies  the  raw  materials  of  war  and  most  of  the  food  recpiired 
by  the  forty-six  millions  of  these  islands,  but  it  constitutes  the 
essential  link  between  our  war  base  and  our  armies  in  the 
field,  besides  being  the  necessary  auxiliary  of  the  Xavy  and  the 
sup[X)it  of  our  Allies.  In  the  order  of  importance  the  Army 
necessarily  comes  third,  because  if  the  base  is  weakened  or  the 
lines  of  communication  cut  our  troops,  however  numerous,  must 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  dangerous  perversion 
of  the  fundamental  factors  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Army  as 
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paramount  to  the  other  claims  or  to  judge  our  war  effort  solely 
by  the  number  of  troops  enrolled. 

If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  our  war  activities,  what  is  revealed? 
From  time  to  time  individual  Ministers  have  made  statements  as 
to  the  character  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  or  in  that.  There 
has  never  been  an  attempt  to  review  with  any  measure  of  coiii- 
pleteness  the  contributions  which  we  have  made  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Allied  cause.  The  average  man  in  this  country  certainly 
has  no  conception  of  what  has  been  achieved  since  Germany’s 
challenge  was  accepted.  If  ignorance  prevails  in  these  islands 
as  to  the  British  effort,  what  must  be  the  view  held  in  Allied  and 
neutral  countries?  Unfortunately,  the  material  for  a  complete 
survey,  even  in  bare  summary,  of  the  part  we  are  taking  in 
waging  this  war  against  the  Central  Powers  is  not  available. 
But  it  is  i>ossible  to  convey  some  impression  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  our  contribution  if  imagination  be  called  in  to  supply 
the  defects  of  a  necessarily  bare  narrative.  Any  such  attempt 
must  be  made  in  the  order  of  priority  which  has  been  suggested, 
unless  we  are  to  reach  an  entirely  false  conception  of  the  part 
we  are  taking  in  the  world  war. 


(1)  The  Base. 

liven  in  war  time,  the  country  which  is  making  war  must  live, 
thankful  if  the  battles  be  fought  outside  its  territory,  as  has  been 
our  good  fortune.  There  is  a  widespread  misapprehension  as 
to  this  country’s  working  i^ower.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  jKjpulation,  which  is  so  often  quoted,  includes  the  veiy  young 
as  well  as  the  very  old,  those  engaged  in  keeping  homes  together, 
and  also  those  who  are  suffering  from  mental  or  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  or  are  otherwise  unfitted  for  hard  work.  The  census  of 
1911  showed  that  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  either 
“  unoccupied  or  retired.”  That  represents  a  big  deduction  to  be 
made  before  any  calculation  of  national  strength  can  be  attempted. 
Out  of  every  million  people  of  ten  years  of  age  or  upwards,  429,000 
must  be  set  aside  as  unoccupied  and  571,000  only  are  occupied— 
that  is,  are  working  units  under  normal  conditions.  Some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  bearing  upon  the  activities  in  peace  time  of  the 
working  })opulation  of  England  and  Wales  reveal  the  source  of  a 
widespread  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  and  diffusion  of 
national  energy  : — 

Per  million  of  population  agod 
Occupations  ten  years  and  upwards. 

Persons  Males  Females 

General  or  local  government  ...  10,143  ...  17,887  ...  3,021 

National  defence  .  7,217  ...  15,065  ...  — 
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Per  million  of  population  aged 

ten 

years  and  upwards. 

Uccupations 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

i’rufc'tjsious 

...  25,140 

...  27,088 

..  20,300 

Domestic  services  . 

. . .  00,458 

...  11,814 

..  110,707 

I'omnicivial  occupations  ... 

...  27,700 

...  48,511 

..  8,508 

TransjKjrl 

...  50,747 

...  100,095 

..  2,057 

A^iicultiiro 

45,480 

...  02,171 

2,550 

Fishiit},'  . 

885 

...  1,840 

7 

.Mines  and  quarries  ... 

...  00,028 

...  70,055 

071 

Jletals,  inachiues,  etc. 

...  ol,5dl 

...  101,172 

5,880 

Precious  metals 

.  8,152 

...  14,005 

..  2,218 

liuikliug  and  construction 

..  00,414 

...  75,051 

000 

Wood  and  furniture . 

...  0,058 

...  18,577 

2,002 

Bricks,  cement,  pottery. 

and 

gb«S’ . 

...  0,(X)5 

...  0,800 

...  2,000 

t'lieniieals,  soap,  etc. 

...  0,204 

...  10,070  . 

..  2,700 

Skins,  leather,  etc.  ... 

...  0,080 

...  0,110  . 

..  2,000 

Paper,  printing,  etc. 

...  12,200 

...  10,575  . 

...  8,180 

Textile  fabrics 

...  40,007 

...  41,718  . 

. . .  50,005 

Uress  ... 

...  41,104 

...  02,141  . 

..  50,902 

F(Xk1,  tobacco,  drink. 

and 

lodging  . 

...  48,077 

...  60,807 

...  01,950 

lias,  water,  etc. 

...  0,008 

...  0,000  . 

7 

General  shopkeepers,  etc.  ... 

...  20,000 

...  44,021  . 

..  9,585 

Those  figures  account  for  the  working  population — roughly, 
ihree-tifths  of  the  whole  population — engaged  in  various  national, 
professional,  or  industrial  occupations.  War  has  w'orked  havoc 
among  those  p>ersons  as  energy  has  been  diverted  into  various 
channels  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  our  part  in  o^jerations  ashore 
and  afloat  and  to  create  the  great  munition  movement  which  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  arms. 

Though  the  country  be  «a  belligerent,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  governed,  and  it  needs  food,  clothes,  transport,  medical 
attendance,  fuel,  and  light.  The  administrative  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  absorb  several  million  other  persons.  A 
process  of  substitution  has  been  in  progress  in  all  industries  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  it  is  only  by  that  means  that  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  ourselves  in  anything  approaching  health 
and  strength.  Last  year  the  Ministry  of  National  Service  placed 
731,000  men  and  804,000  women  in  civil  emj^loyment.  The 
success  of  the  substitution  movement  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
spirit  which  women  of  all  classes  have  exhibited  in  the  emergency. 
Nearly  5,000,000  women  are  now  employed,  many  of  them  upon 
tasks  which  no  woman  had  p)erformed  until  this  war  had  exerted 
its  pressure  uix)n  them.  Take  agriculture  !  Agriculture  under 
normal  conditions  employed  2,800,000  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  yet  supplied  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  require¬ 
ments.  The  acreage  under  corn  and  potatoes  show'ed  an  increase 
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last  year  of  1,000,000  acres  over  the  area  under  cultivatiuii  in 
1910;  850,000  more  tons  of  cereals  and  3,000,000  more  tons  of 
potatoes  were  raised  ;  it  is  calculated  that  a  million  allotments  am 
being  cultivated.  That  expansion  is  relieving  tonnage  and  thus 
helping  the  Allies.  Besides  all  the  other  war  ellorts  of  the  coiintrv, 
supplies  of  coal,  necessary  alike  for  the  British  Tleet,  the  British 
Merchantile  Marine,  the  munition  movement,  and  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Allies — France  and  Italy  in  particular — have  been 
provided.  The  latest  figures,  those  for  1910,  show  that  nearly 
a  million  persons  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  and  that 
•J5G,318,000  tons  of  coal  were  obtained.  Essential  work  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  metalliferous  mines  and  quarries,  the  latter 
numbering  5,470. 

Foremost  in  our  war  elforts  there  stands  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  war  inovernent  of  which  history  holds  any  record.  Great 
Britain  has  become  the  munition  base  not  only  of  the  British 
Army,  but,  in  varying  degree,  of  the  armies  of  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Serbia,  I’ortugal  and,  latterly,  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  war  opened  we  made  munitions  on  a  small 
scale  because  we  had  only  a  small  army.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  that  fact ;  it  was  in  accord  with  our  traditional 
national  policy,  endorsed  by  all  parties.  The  ^Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions  is  now  employing  3,000,000  persons,  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
civil  population,  and  is  spending  between  T500,000,000  and 
.£'000,000,000  annually.  Only  those  closely  associated  with  the 
movement  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  initiated  with  imagination 
and  energy  can  form  any  conception  of  the  vast  organisation 
which  has  been  built  up  and  the  extent  of  the  output. 

High  Explosives. — In  high  explosives  the  production  is  now  nioro  than 
120  times  what  it  was  in  -January  1915. 

Gu.vs. — For  each  gun  produced  in  1914-15,  the  following  was  the  corre¬ 
sponding  output  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19H)-17  : — field  guns,  2: 
medium  guns  and  howitzers,  0;  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  27;  very  heavy 
guns,  13. 

Gex  Ammcxitiox. — The  number  of  shells  produced  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  for  every  shell  of  various  natures  produced  in  the  first  year  was  : — light, 
19;  medium,  25;  heavy,  70;  very  heavy,  220.  The  average  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  in  tons  in  November  1917  was  thirty-one  times  the  wecklv  average  in 
1914-15. 

Machixl-gcxs. — The  output  of  machine-guns  has  been  relatively  as 
follows: — first  year,  1;  second  year,  12;  third  year,  39.  In  the  third  year, 
therefore,  thirty-nine  times  as  many  are  being  produced  as  in  the  first  year. 

SMALTi-.unis  AiDrcNiTiox.— For  every  100  rounds  turned  out  in  December 
1914,  330  wore  turned  out  in  1915:  520  in  19H);  320  in  1917.  In  regard  to 


1917,  owing  to  accumulations  of  stocks,  production  had  been  reduced. 

Taxks. — The  rate  of  production  is  still  high  and  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  new  designs. 

AluoI'LAXLS. — To-day  ,  no  fewer  than  1,000  tactories  are  engaged  on  some 
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process  or  other  connected  with  the  construction  of  flying  machines.  The 
production  now  may  be  reckoned  as  three  or  four  times  greater  than  it  was 
iu  the  spring  of  1915. 

Railway  Material. — More  than  3,300  miles  of  track  have  already  been 
laid  and  more  than  2,000  locomotives  supplied. 

OcTPCT  OF  Steel. — The  steel  output  in  1917  was  25  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1914.  The  output  of  home  ore  has  also  very  largely  increased. 

Factories. — The  number  of  munition  factories  in  the  British  Isles  in  1914 
was  three  Royal  factories  and  about  twenty-five  recognised  contractors  for 
armaments.  The  number  of  controlled  establishments  is  now  5,046. 

Only  the  most  cursory  reference  can  be  made  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  utilised  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  our  w^ealth 
and  credit — both  dependent  on  the  security  of  the  base.  We 
have  financed  our  own  war  efforts,  and  we  have  made  larger 
loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions.  Parliament  has  voted,  altogether, 
f6,“242,()00,00(),  and  expenditure  continues  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  millions  sterling  a  day.  Our  war  charges  have  been  heavier 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  friendly  or  enemy,  ovying  to 
advances  to  Allies  amounting  to  i'l, 100 ,000, 000  and  to  Dominions 
of  1100,000,000  (August  1,  1914,  to  September  29,  1917). 

(■2)  Maritime  Communications. 

This  effort  falls  under  two  heads — defence  and  use ;  in  other 
words,  the  Koyal  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Navy.  We  do  w’ell  not 
to  fall  into  the  common-  error  of  ignoring  these  contributions  to 
the  Allied  cause.  First,  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  naval  support 
in  1914,  Germany  w'ould  have  triumphed  by  the  following 
Christmas ;  and,  secondly,  had  we  not  possessed,  and  placed  in¬ 
creasingly  at  the  service  of  the  Allies,  a  great  volume  of  merchant 
tonnage  in  later  months,  those  Allies  must  have  succumbed  to 
economic  exhaustion.  We  have  lent  1,500,000  tons  of  ships  to 
our  Allies,  though  France  and  Italy  have  merchant  fleets  of  their 
own. 

(a)  Royal  Navy. 

When  the  war  opened  this  country  possessed  a  fleet  much 
stronger  than  that  of  Germany,  but  weak  in  small  craft,  and  far 
stronger  than  the  combined  navies  of  France,  Italy  and  Russia. 
It  displaced  4,000,000  tons  and  was  manned  by  150,000  officers 
and  men ;  it  now  displaces  over  6,000,000  tons  and  its  personnel 
has  been  increased  to  nearly  450,000  officers  and  men.  The 
material  expansion  has  imposed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  strain  has  continued  from 
month  to  month.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  31,000  war 
vessels,  including  patrol  craft  and  mine  sweepers,  have  been 
docked  or  slipped,  those  figures  not  including  repair  work  done 

VOL.  cm.  N.S.  n 
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for  ttie  vessels  of  the  Allies.  Apart  from  its  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  roles,  the  Navy  has  safeguarded  the  movement  to  various 
fronts  across  the  sea  of  13,000,000  men,  2,000,000  horses, 
25,000,000  tons  of  explosives,  51,000,000  tons  of  fuel,  and 
130,000,000  tons  of  food.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  reminded  us 

“There  are  those  in  this  country,  and  possibly  in  this  House,  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  activity  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy  in  home  waters,  who  think 
that  it  lies  in  its  bases  like  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  with  the  North  Sea  between 
them.  I  speak  from  the  intimate  knowledge  I  have  of  the  day-to-Uav 
situation  in  the  North  Sea,  and  I  can  state  with  the  fullest  confidence  to 
the  House,  that  the  North  Sea — 140,000  square  nautical  miles — is  swept 
day  and  night  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  by  the  British  Navv, 
During  a  recent  month  the  mileage  steamed  by  His  Majesty’s  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  destroyers  alone  amounted  to  1,000,000  shipi  miles  in  home 
waters.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  ceaseless  patrol  of  the  Naval 
auxiliary  forces,  amounting  to  well  over  6,000,000  ship  miles  in  home  waters 
in  the  same  month. 

“Over  and  above  this,  we  have  the  untiring  vigilance  by  warships  and  all 
craft  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy  in  every  ocean  of  the  world  Time  will  not 
permit  of  my  making  more  detailed  reference  to  the  w'ork  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  auxiliary  craft  in  the  Seven  Seas,  on  the  Tigris,  and  elsewhere.  Their 
arduous  duties  have  been  carried  out  with  great  gallantry  and  in  a  manner 
beyond  reproach,  and,  as  is  the  pride  of  His  Majesty  s  Navy,  without  a 
stain  upon  their  honour,  chivalry,  and  humanity.  As  one  example  only  of 
how  thorough  that  w'ork  is,  I  can  state  that  during  a  recent  month  the 
blockading  squadrons  performed  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Ocean  the 
almost  incredible  feat  of  intercepting  and  examining  every  single  merchant 
ship  trading  with  neutral  countries.  They  missed  not  one.” 


(b)  The  Merchant  Navy. 

Jn  no  respect  has  our  •war  effort  been  more  uuder- 
estimated  than  in  connection  with  the  Mercantile  Marine.  In 
a  normal  year  our  ships  must  bring  ns  nearly  sixty  million  tons  of 
imports  in  order  that  we  may  live  and  work.  Under  the  pressure 
of  war,  the  ordinary  imports  of  the  country  have  been  subject  to 
restriction,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  vast  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  demands  for  munitions.  The  character  of  the  trails- 
]>ort  work  on  that  account  alone  can  be  appreciated  from  tlie 
statement  that  3,000,000  people  are  at  work  from  day  to  day  on 
raw  materials  carried  mainly  by  the  fleet,  transforming 
them  into  munitions.  In  addition  to  feeding  the  country 
and  supplying  its  war  and  peace  needs,  the  merchant  fleet  has 
also  transported  the  armies  overseas,  keeping  them  supplied  with 
all  they  require,  and  provided  the  necessary  auxiliaries  for  the 
fighting  fleet,  besides  supplying  the  Eoyal  Navy  with  food,  am¬ 
munition,  fuel  and  general  stores,  without  which  it  could  not 
confront  the  enemy.  When  the  war  opened  nearly  half  the 
world’s  tonnage  was  under  the  British  flag,  and  all  those  ships 
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have  since  been  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  supporting  the 
Allied  cause.  The  officers  and  men  have  stood  unflinchingly  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  by  sea.  Unarmed,  for  a  long  period 
they  were  opposed  to  an  enemy  employing,  contrary  to  law 
and  humanity,  a  new'  and  treacherous  weapon,  and  only  latterly 
have  they  had  defensive  armament  at  their  disposal.  They  have 
revealed  initiative,  resource,  and  courage,  about  10,000  men 
having  died  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  it  still  stands  on 
record  that,  in  spite  of  bitter  experiences,  no  officer  or  man  has 
refused  duty. 

3.  The  Army. 

Over  and  above  all  its  other  contributions,  the  British 
nation,  in  association  with  the  Dominions,  the  Colonies  and 
India,  has  provided  a  vast  oversea  army.  In  August,  1914,  the 
Kegular  Army,  including  reserves  and  s^iecial  reserves,  numbered 
on  mobilisation  450,000,  wdiile  the  Territorial  Force  contributed 
about  *250,000  more.  From  the  outbreak  of  war  the  expansion  of 
the  military  arm  has  continued  unchecked.  ‘  ‘  The  British  armies 
in  the  field  in  December,  1916,  were  stronger  than  in  December, 
1915,  and  stronger  again  in  December,  1917,  than  in  December, 
1916 — stronger  not  only  in  establishment  but  in  rationed 
strength.”^  When  it  is  suggested  that  the  number  of  recruits 
has  not  been  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  may  be  recalled  that 
under  the  one  item  of  “  Provision  of  men  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Crow'n  ”  the  contributions  of  the  British  League  of  Nations 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


Country 

Number 

Percentage  of  the 
whole 

England 

.  4,530,000  ... 

...  60.4 

Wales  ... 

.  *280,000  ... 

...  3.7 

Scotland 

.  620,000  ... 

...  8.3 

Ireland  ... 

.  170,000  ... 

...  2.3 

Dominions 

.  900,000  ... 

...  12.0 

India  and 

Depon- 

dencics 

.  1,000,000  ... 

...  13.3 

When  it  is  urged,  as  it  has  been  urged  in  ignorance,  that  the 
military  effort  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  inadequate,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  Great  Britain  lias  contributed  to  the  Army 
rather  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  males  in  the  population, 
including  males  of  all  ages,  babies  as  well  as  nonagenarians. 
Ireland  has  done  less  w'ell,  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  political  conditions  existing  in  that  country.  It  is  to 
slander  the  British  people  to  state  that  they  have  not  made  a  vast 
contribution  to  the  military  strength  operating  on  behalf  of  the 
(1)  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  House  of  Commons,  January  14th,  1918. 
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Allied  cause  in  the  various  theatres  of  war.  Last  year  820,645 
additional  men  in  this  country  were  enrolled.  It  is  now  proposed 
under  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  to  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  half  a  million  more  men  for  the  Army,  apart 
from  contributions  to  be  made  by  India,  the  Dominions,  and  the 
Colonies.  Our  far-flung  battle  lines  stretch  over  a  large  part  of 
the  w^orld.  British  soldiers  are  fighting  on  the  Western  front  in 
Belgium  and  France,  and  on  the  Italian  front;  they  are  helping 
to  hold  the  Balkans ;  they  are  winning  back  to  civilisation  the 
Holy  Land ;  they  have  driven  back  the  Turks  and  the  Germans 
in  their  effort  to  reach  the  Suez  Canal ;  they  have  forced  Germany 
out  of  Africa,  and,  in  association  with  Japan,  they  have  swept 
the  German  flag  from  the  Pacific. 

Such  in  brief  summary  have  been  the  contributions  made  by 
the  British  people  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  an  act  of 
disloyalty  to  suggest  that  our  efforts  must  be  judged  solely  on  a 
military  basis.  The  value  of  military  force  is  steadily  decreasing. 
That  is  the  ominous  writing  on  the  wall.  It  would  be  folly  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  it  in  considering  what  is  usually  described  as  the 
“  man-power  problem.”  That  problem  embraces  everything— 
the  maintenance  of  the  economic  health  of  the  people  of  these 
islands  as  well  as  the  peoples  oversea,  the  ])rovision  of  ships,  the 
fashioning  of  munitions,  the  support  of  the  Fleet,  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  merchant  losses,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  troops.  We 
must  economise  our  man  power  in  the  Army,  as  is  now  proposed 
full  late,  as  we  have  been  economising  it  in  industry  for  31  years. 
In  the  Home  Army,  as  well  as  in  the  Army  overseas,  the  value 
of  every  man  must  be  a|ipreciated  and  utilised,  for  we  are  short 
of  men  for  the  manifold  activities  which  our  operations  have 
imposed  on  us. 

The  compulsory  rationing  scheme  leminds  us,  even  if  we  were 
not  convinced  by  ominous  events  happening  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  war  is  entering  upon  its  final  and  most  critical  stage. 
Napoleon,  when  he  had  outmarched  all  the  armies  of  Europe, 
remarked  that  “  public  opinion  is  an  invisible  and  mysterious 
jrower  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist ;  nothing  is  more  unsteady, 
more  vague,  or  more  powerful ;  and  capricious  as  it  may  be,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  just  and  reasonable  more  frequently  than  is  sup¬ 
posed.”  Public  opinion  on  the  Continent  is  undergoing 
a  change.  Militarism  is  raising  its  own  nemesis.  The 
strikes  which  have  occurred  in  Germany,  as  in  Austria, 
are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  awakening.  The 
people  of  the  Central  Empires  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  they  have  won  the  war,  but  they  ask  for  the  fruits  of  victory, 
and  the  military  leaders  cannot  furnish  them.  The  patience 
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which  they  have  exhibited  under  the  trials  of  war  is  becoming 
exhausted.  They  have  at  last  realised  that  they  are  fighting  not 
against  a  group  of  Powers,  but  against  the  civilised  world.  They 
deaiaiid  how,  if  a  tangible  victory  be  achieved,  they,  confronted 
with  conditions  of  starvation,  can  profit  by  it,  since  seeds  have 
been  sown  which  must  check  the  progress  of  any  movement  to 
teed  Germany  or  to  reinstate  her  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  other  nations  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  associating  and  trading.  The  military  movement  W’hich 
Germany  initiated  three  and  a  half  years  ago  has 
signally  failed,  and  in  its  ruin  the  whole  economic  structure 
is  becoming  involved.  In  the  Bavarian  Upper  House  recently, 
Count  von  Preysing  estimated  the  total  war  exjienses  of  the 
German  Empire  at  nearly  134  milliards  of  marks,  so  that  after 
the  war  Germany  would  have  a  total  taxation  of  19j}  milliard 
marks,  four  times  the  amount  in  peace  time.  Germany  and  her 
partners,  moreover,  are  short  of  every  essential  to  comfort  in  life 
—food,  clothing  and  raw  materials. 

The  condition  to  which  militarism  has  reduced  the  Central 
Empires  supplies  us  with  a  warning.  Though  it  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  fact  frequently  forgotten,  we  live  in  an  island,  and 
from  that  island  all  our  energy  radiates.  Germany 
realised  our  condition  of  strength  and  our  condition,  also, 
of  weakness,  and  she  rapidly  adjusted  her  policy  so  as  to 
inflict  u|X)n  us  the  greatest  possible  injury.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  coming  German  offensive  by  land,  but  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  ignore  Germany’s  offensive  by  sea.  Lord  Jellicoe’s 
warning  was  ignored,  as  Lord  Fisher’s  warning  was  ignored,  and 
other  warnings  have  been  ignored.  It  is  only  now,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  wmr,  that  the  Cabinet  has  directed  20,000  of  the  skilled 
workers  of  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops,  wdio  joined  the  Army 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  war,  to  he  released  to  resume  their  essen¬ 
tial  tasks.  By  a  process  of  dilution  the  working  strength  engaged 
on  merchant  ship  construction  can  be  thus  increased  by  50,000 
bands.  Should  \ve  have  food  cards  to-day  if  that  step  had  been 
taken  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  urged  upon  the  Government? 
Is  it  any  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  all  the  economic  inconveni¬ 
ences  from  wdiich  wm  are  suffering  are  traceable  to  failure  of 
vision  and  an  ignoring  of  the  fundamental  factors  governing  the 
ivar  activities  of  a  maritime  State?  If  it  is  possible  to-day  to 
release  20,000  men  from  the  Army  for  the  shipyards,  when  there 
is  talk  of  a  German  offensive  on  the  West,  that  withdrawal  wmuld 
surely  have  been  far  easier  to  achieve  two  years  ago  when  Russia 
was  still  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

It  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  retrieve  the  past,  but  if  disaster 
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is  to  be  averted  we  must  determine  to  repair  the  damage  to  our 
lines  of  communication  which  the  enemy  has  inflicted.  We  have 
been  disloyal  to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers ;  we  have  hazarded 
our  essential  strength,  watching  it  decline  from  day  to  day  un¬ 
moved.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a  crisis,  the  character  of 
which  is  revealed  by  the  operations  of  the  Food  Controller.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day 
owing  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  economic  conditions.  He 
cannot  control  supplies,  but  can  merely  attempt  to  distribute 
them  fairly  and  equitably.  For  many  weeks  to  come  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  islands  will  be  faced  with  privations  which  will  test 
their  endurance.  How  will  they  stand  the  strain?  That  is  the 
crucial  question.  The  Government  have  put  off  applying  the 
radical  remedy  so  long  that  any  immediate  improvement  in  the 
economic  situation  is  not  to  be  expected.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if,  at  this  late  stage,  there  is  an  awakening  to  the  root 
cause  of  the.  food  shortage,  and  if  the  errors  of  the  past  bo  con¬ 
fessed  and  amendment  made,  we  may  have  confidence  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  rise  superior  to  the  temporary  food 
shortage.  But  no  Government  can  fight  against  public  opinion, 
and  particularly  no  democratic  Government ;  and  the  public 
opinion  of  a  community  living  on  short  rations  is  apt  to  be 
capricious  and  unreasonable. 

War,  famine,  revolution !  We  can  break  the  sequence  by  one 
means  only — ships,  as  Russia  could  not  break  it,  and  as  the 
Central  Powers,  in  their  increasing  distress,  cannot  break  it.  It 
has  been  credibly  reported  that  Germans  have  boasted  that,  if 
Germany  cannot  win,  she  will  drag  down  civilisation  in  her  fall. 
There  is  only  one  means  by  which  we  can  defeat  that  nefarious 
intrigue.  When  the  war  closes  Europe  will  be  stretching  out  its 
million  hands  for  food.  The  future  of  social  order  in  this 
hemisphere  will  depend  upon  our  ability,  in  association  with  the 
United  States,  to  meet  the  appeal. 


Archibald 
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The  late  Lord  Salisbury  once  observed  that  his  brother  Peers 
approached  politics  in  a  spirit  of  good-natured  indifference.  That 
may  be  true  of  some  subjects,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  all. 
Did  not,  for  example.  Lord  Morley,  on  a  well-remembered  occa- 
I  sion,  tell  their  Lordships  that  they  liked  land  legislation  as  little 
as  a  butcher  liked  Lent?  Nor  did  the  Peers  show  indifference — 
good-natured  or  the  opposite — to  the  contents  of  the  Representa¬ 
tion  of  the  People  Bill,  which  occupied  their  almost  unremitting 
attention  for  several  weeks  at  the  close  of  last  session.  On  the 
contrary,  they  exercised  uix)n  it  their  functions  as  a  revising 
Chamber  to  a  greater  extent  than  upon  any  measure  which  has 
j  come  before  them  in  recent  years.  This  Bill  offered  them  an 
opiwrt unity  of  re-establishing  to  a  certain  degree  their  authority 
in  the  Constitution  and  of  winning  hack  something  of  their  lost 
prestige.  The  opportunity  was  skilfully  used,  and  the  credit  of 
the  House  of  Ijords  as  a  revising  Chamber  stands  higher  than 
before,  though  it  has  been  oppressed  since  the  Parliament  Act 
j  by  a  consciousness  of  impending  doom.  It  has  had  the  feeling 
of  being  tied  to  the  altar  while  the  sacrificial  priest  was  busy 
with  other  duties.  But  the  war  has  given  it  a  long  I’espite,  and 
it  has  also  gained  appreciably  in  capacity  of  late  by  the  large 
influx  of  newcomers,  both  by  succession  and  creation. 

Not  that  the  impending  doom  has  been  removed.  Nothing  is 
!  more  certain  than  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  form 
will  not  he  allowed  to  remain  for  long  the  Second  Chamber  in 
I  the  British  Constitution.  It  will  either  he  reformed  or  abolished 
;  by  the  new  democracy.  But  it  is  a  clear  gain  that  it  should  have 
rehabilitated  itself  to  some  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and 
that  in  dealing  with  a  subject  like  Proportional  Representation  it 
took  a  more  liberal  and  democratic  view  than  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  based  itself  upon  broader  and  more  national 
interests.  A  passage  in  Lord  Morley’s  Recollections  is  worth 
fjnoting  in  this  connection.  When  he  was  watching  some  ten 
I  years  ago  the  progress  of  his  India  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  confided  the  following  sentence  to  his  diary  : 
“Though  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  say  so,  I  must  secretly 
i  admit  that  the  thing  compared  very  poorly  with  the  strength  and 
knowledge  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.”  Of  course. 
The  House  of  Tjords  always  contains  a  number  of  Peers  who  have 
had  official  experience  of  Indian  administration,  and  who  know 
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what  they  are  talking  about  when  they  discuss  Indian  afl'airs; 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  those  who  are  most  dogmatic 
on  Indian  problems  in  the  House  of  C'ommons.  But  this 
superiority  of  “strength  and  knowledge”  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Indian  topics.  It  is  shown  in  nearly  all  discussions  on  what 
may  he  called  the  larger  problems  of  Imperial  administration, 
and  whenever  the  idea  of  national  interest  is  kept  steadily  in 
view  above  the  lower  considerations  of  party  and  personal 
advantage. 

The  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  was  no  more  liked  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Peers  who  attended  the  debates  than 
it  was  by  the  majority  of  Unionists  in  the  Commons.  It  was 
called  a  compromise,  but  in  the  case  of  any  Reform  Bill  the  greater 
share  of  the  saerifice  has  to  be  made  by  Conservative  opinion, 
and  the  sacrifices  here  were  many  and  heavy.  Democracy  has 
won  by  that  measure  the  easiest  victory  that  ever  fell  to  its 
banners,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Tory  backwoodsmen,  who 
never  came  near  Westminster  during  these  debates,  are  nursing 
the  resentful  feeling  that  they  have  been  betrayed  by  their  leaders. 
The  ideas  of  the  backwoods,  however,  are  of  little  importance 
nowadays.  The  House  of  Lords  really  consists  of  those  who  take 
part  in  divisions,  and  the  undoubted  conviction  of  these  was 
that  the  Bill  could  not  be  resisted,  and,  indeed,  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  State,  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  The  Bill  is  a 
revolution ;  there  are  no  illusions  on  that  head ;  but  at  least  it 
promises  to  be  an  orderly  revolution.  Some  Conservative  Peers, 
like  Lord  Selborne,  with  whom  Women’s  Suffrage  has  been  an 
article  of  faith,  may  find  some  compensation  there.  Others,  who 
regard  the  triumph  of  that  cause  as  the  most  disquieting  of  all, 
must  take  what  comfort  they  can  in  having  preserved  tor  a  little 
while  the  Plural  Voter,  in  having  extended  University  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  having  scotched  for  a  time  the  Alternative  Vote. 
But  these  are  slender  consolations  for  the  certain  prospect  in  the 
near  future  of  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  for  men  and  women, 
and  the  return  to  power  of  a  Labour  Government.  That  a  House 
of  hereditary  Peers  accepted  such  a  Bill,  because  their  political 
instinct  told  them  that  they  must,  and  because  patriotism  warned 
them  that  it  was  their  duty,  is  very  much  to  their  credit.  They 
were  influenced  by  no  unworthy  motives.  The  time  had  come 
to  yield,  and  they  yielded.  That  has  been  the  role  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  nearly  a  century. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  Peers  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  during  the  last  session.  We  may  begin  with  Lord 
Lansdowne.  His  position  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  rather 
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anomalous  of  late.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  was  its  autocrat. 
Whether  a  Unionist  or  a  Radical  Government  was  in  power,  his 
!  word  was  law  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Peers.  Lord 
Kimberley,  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Crewe,  or  Lord  Morley  might  be 
titular  leader,  but  from  the  day  when  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
»  Pcvonshire  down  to  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
formation  of  the  present  Administration,  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
master  of  the  scene.  He  now  sits  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  wdth  Lord  Loreburn  at  his  side, 
and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  with  Lord  Loreburn  sharing 
his  views.  Neither  would  have  thought  such  conjunction  possible 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  one  was  on  the  Woolsack  as  the 
vehement  defender  of  the  People’s  Budget  and  the  Parliament 
Bill,  and  the  other  was  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Many  wdll 
;  remember  with  what  pedagogic  earnestness  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  that  day  used  to  warn  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  Tory  phalanx 
of  the  perils  on  which  they  were  rushing  and  of  the  certain 
i  disaster  which  would  befall  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  went  on 
i  venting  their  blind  rage  upon  all  the  principal  Bills  of  the  Radical 
5  Government.  Lord  Loreburn  was  right.  He  knew  the  temper 
^  of  his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  break,  but  Lord 
:  Lansdowne  heeded  him  not.  And  now  they  sit  together,  and 
:  Lord  Imreburn  was  one  of  the  few  Peers  on  either  side  to  asso- 
=  ciate  himself  wdth  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his 
letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  tone,  even  more  than  the  actual  contents,  of  that  letter 
must  have  given  a  severe  shock  to  many  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  old 
political  associates,  though  they  must  also  have  been  profoundly 
disgusted  at  the  storm  of  vulgar  abuse  with  which  he  was  assailed 
in  a  section  of  the  Press.  Its  self-contradictions  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  other  hands  had  been  at  w'ork  than  those  of  the  states¬ 
man  who  signed  it,  and  that  other  eyes  had  scanned  its  contents 
and  suggested  additions  and  emendations  to  make  the  document 
^  more  agreeable  in  this  quarter  and  in  that.  It  w’as  a  mystery 
I  letter,  and  the  secret  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  But,  at  least, 
;  it  served  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  Prime  Minister  a  revised 
and  detailed  statement  of  British  war  aims,  shortly  followed  by 
i  a  similar  statement  from  President  Wilson,  which  made  a  definite 
:  landmark  in  the  wmr.  Lord  Lansdowme  disdained  to  take  notice 
I  of  the  venomous  attacks  to  which  for  a  few  days  he  was  sub¬ 
jected;  these  soon  gave  place  to  the  next  new  sensation,  and  are 
already  forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  though  he  took  his  part  as 
usual  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  did  not  raise  the 
subject-matter  of  his  letter  from  his  place  in  that  assembly,  as 
be  could  have  done  if  he  had  desired — it  probably  is  the  last  thing 
VOL.  cm.  N.S  '  N* 
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he  would  desire — to  embarrass  tlie  Leader  of  the  House.  Lord 
Lansdowne  spoke  strongly  against  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  cast 
his  vote  against  it ;  he  spoke  equally  strongly  in  support  of  tL 
constitutional  right  of  the  Peers  to  press  their  views  on  Propor- 
portional  Representation.  And  when  he  moved  the  crucial 
amendment  which  the  Government  were  prepared  to  accept  as 
their  own  way  out  of  the  deadlock  between  the  two  Houses,  he 
stood  forth  once  more  as  the  true  exponent  of  the  political  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Peers  and  seemed  to  be  back  again 
once  more  in  his  old  place  as  leader.  In  the  course  of  that  sitting 
Ijord  Crewe  took  occasion  to  refer  to  Lord  LansdowTie  as  “the 
most  important  and  influential  figure  in  your  Ijordships’  House.” 
Was  the  phrase  merely  a  graceful  stroke  of  courtesy,  or  was  it 
intended  also  to  sting  to  a  momentary  disquiet  the  perfect  self- 
satisfaction  of  Lord  Curzon? 

-  Lord  Curzon  has  now  been  Leader  of  the  House  for  rather  iiioic 
than  a  year.  In  one  respect  he  is  supremely  well  qualified  for 
that  post,  for  he  is  easily  the  first  speaker  in  the  assembly  which 
he  leads.  With  Lord  Rosebery  still  faithful  to  the  rash  vow 
which  he  made  during  the  debates  on  the  Parliament  Bill  to  take 
no  further  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  legislative  assembly  which 
had  been  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  loss  of  its  veto.  Lord 
Curzon  is  the  only  Peer  with  any  claim  to  be  considered  an  orator. 
He  has  no  rival  as  a  finished  and  dignified  speaker.  He  has  the 
same  mastery  of  selection  and  arrangement  as  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
same  sure  sense  of  what  is  material  and  essential.  He  has  the 
orator’s  love  of  circumlocution,  though  this  is  kept  within  reason¬ 
able  limits,  and  he  would  rather  indicate  his  meaning  than  .say  it 
outright.  At  times  he  will  condescend,  but  stoop  never.  He 
takes  pleasure — again  the  likeness  to  Mr.  Asquith  appears— in  an 
elaborate  raillery,  conducted  in  stately  language  and  processional 
prose.  When  he  strikes  an  opponent  he  transfixes  him  with  a 
clean  thrust,  so  neatly  delivered  that  the  umpire  has  no  doubt 
about  scoring  the  ]X)int.  Lord  Curzon,  ever  since  his  under¬ 
graduate  days,  has  been  accused  of  an  affectation  of  superiority. 
There  are  men  who  go  through  life  wearing  a  fixed  look  of  disdain 
for  meaner  mortals,  and  with  a  carriage  which  emphasises  the  idea 
of  self-conceit.  When  they  also  happen  to  be  men  of  real  ability, 
with  an  ambition  for  power  and  a  capacity  for  unremitting  work, 
they  grow  into  formidable  personages,  and  the  slight  ridicule  they 
inspire  hardly  diminishes  a  sincere  respect.  Lord  Curzon  is  one 
of  these,  and  it  is  ]>ure  joy  to  watch  him  leading  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  form  aiid  prepared  to  dazzle 
and  shine.  He  stands  up  well  as  one  who  is  conscious  that  ho 
possesses  a  jwrt — a  great  jrossession  for  a  statesman.  He  never 
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hiloaches  at  the  table.  No  one  ever  saw  him  bend  the  knee  in 
relaxation,  however  long  the  speech.  The  head  never  droops; 
the  bands  never  fidget.  The  grand  manner  dominates  every¬ 
thing.  Looking  at  Lord  Curzon,  one  can  understand  the  feeling 
of  pride  which  made  the  Eoman  Emperor  insist  on  being  raised 
to  his  feet  when  he  was  dying.  When  he  takes  part  in  any  cere¬ 
mony  not  a  scrap  of  the  liturgy  is  ever  omitted.  He  treats  his 
audience  with  the  profoundest  respect,  and  there  can  be  no  dis- 
jxisition  on  their  part  to  repay  him  with  less.  Even  in  democratic 
days  these  are  not  negligible  assets  in  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
leader  of  men. 

Naturally,  Lord  Curzon  does  not  i)Ossess  the  same  ascendancy 
over  his  party  that  was  ])ossessed  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  or 
by  Lord  Lansdowne.  Several  prominent  mejubers  of  the  Unionist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Lords  seem  little  inclined  to  submit  their 
judgment  to  his.  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Midleton,  and  Lord 
Selbornc  were  his  colleagues  in  their  Under-Secretarial  days,  and 
it  used  to  be  said  that  relations  were  not  over  cordial  when  Lord 
Curzon  was  Viceroy  of  India,  and  IMr.  Brodrick  was  his  official 
chief  at  home,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Nor  can  Lord 
Curzon’s  leading  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  more  difficult 
episodes  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  have  pleased 
many  of  his  titular  follow’ers.  He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  no 
doubt,  for  he  was  being  pulled  in  divergent  directions.  The 
theory’  was  that  the  Government  were  neutral  as  regards 
Woman’s  Suffrage  and  Proportional  Representation.  But  the 
fact  was  that  they  were  compelled  by  the  logic  of  circumstances  to 
favour  Woman’s  Suffrage,  while  they  hoped  that  the  Lords  would 
declare  against  “  P.R.”  Consequently,  the  neutrality  of  the 
Government  and  of  Lord  Curzon  was  a  sheer  myth,  and  their 
speeches  and  votes  proved  it.  Indeed,  Lord  Curzon’s  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  dehate  was  either  a  fiasco  or 
an  imposture.  After  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  demolished 
the  case  for  the  suffrage  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  he  gave 
the  House  no  lead,  except  the  pledge  of  self-stultification.  In  the 
other  matter  he  confessed  himself  an  unenthusiastic  adherent  of 
“P.  R.,”  but  w’as  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  any  experi¬ 
mental  scheme  in  the  Bill  before  the  House,  because  he  foresaw 
that  it  wnuld  lead  to  trouble  between  the  two  Houses.  Lord 
Curzon  was  far  more  concerned  about  getting  the  Bill  safely 
through  without  trouble  to  the  Government  than  he  was  about 
the  fate  of  Proportional  Representation,  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  insist  on  amend¬ 
ments  which  they  conceived  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
feeling  of  the  Peers  was  displayed  very  plainly  when  Lord  Curzon 
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threw  out  what  lie  called  his  “hypothetical  suggestion.’’  It  was, 
indeed,  adopted  two  days  later,  but  at  the  time  it  was  treated  with 
contemptuous  indillerence,  as  not  worthy  of  closer  examination. 

Next  to  Lord  Curzon,  the  most  finished  speaker  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bench  is  Lord  Lytton.  His  reputation  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  his  deserts,  but  it  will  grow  as  fuller  oppor¬ 
tunity  comes  to  him.  As  he  represents  the  Admiralty,  his  occa¬ 
sions  for  speaking  are  rare,  but  whenever  he  addresses  the  House 
he  deepens  the  impression  already  made  that  he  is  a  man 
of  rare  ability  and  breadth  of  mind.  His  speeches  have  form  and 
style ;  their  fluency  comes  not  from  a  well-oiled  tongue  but  from 
scrupulous  care  of  preparation,  and  the  delivery  is  easy  and 
graceful.  But  his  most  striking  quality  is  a  certain  indefinable 
suggestion  of  moral  conviction  and  purpose,  which  is  very  rare  in 
Westminster  politicians.  Lord  Lytton  seems  made  by  Nature  to 
be  a  member  of  a  National  Ministry,  for  he  speaks  as  though  he 
were  entirely  detached  from  party  and  the  henchman  of  no  party 
leader.  Lord  Derby  possesses  a  certain  elfectiveness  just  because 
of  what  may  be  called  his  John  Bullishness  of  downright 
sireech.  He  says  what  has  to  be  said  and  gets  it  over  with  a 
sense  of  duty  done.  The  finesse  of  politics  is  nothing  to  him ;  or 
if  it  is  he  conceals  it  with  remarkable  address.  Lord  Milner  is 
a  cold  and  repellent  speaker.  His  voice  is  hard  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  ;  his  delivery  monotonous  and  uninspiring.  He  would  con¬ 
clude  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid  and  the  p)ero- 
ration  of  a  speech  on  the  heroism  of  the  British  Army  in  exactly 
the  same  tone.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  he  remains  a  silent 
member  of  the  Government  bench,  and  only  speaks  on  important 
occasions  w’hen  a  serious  case  demands  serious  piresentation. 
Lord  Peel  made  a  good  hit  with  his  introductory  speech  on  the 
Rejiresentation  of  the  People  Bill.  Plis  audience  expected  to  be 
bored  to  distraction  by  the  bald  recapitulation  of  a  mass  of  dreary 
detail.  Lord  Peel  foresaw  the  danger  and,  instead  of  a  dull 
spreech,  he  prepared  a  lively  one  and  contrived  by  the  exercise  of 
a  nimble  wit  and  ingenious  humour  to  hold  the  willing  attention 
of  the  Plouse  for  a  full  hour.  In  the  Hoii^^e  of  Commons  Lord 
Peel  was  an  able  and  acute  obstructionist,  and  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  Radical  side.  Now  he  has  given  pu’oof  of  the  possession  of 
other  and  more  solid  qualities.  Lord  Islington  is  a  thoroughly 
capable  spoeaker  of  the  p)ainstaking  kind  ;  Lord  Newton  has  a 
biting  wit  which  finds  too  few  opportunities  for  its  exercise  ;  Lord 
Rhondda,  who  has  the  most  thankless  task  of  any  man  in  the 
country,  repdies  to  his  grousing,  grumbling  critics  with  imperturb¬ 
able  good  tempor  and  a  courage  ten  times  that  of  his  timid  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  rest  of  the  Front  Bench  is  occupied  by  compe- 
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tence  without  distinction,  unless  the  latter  attribute  belongs  to 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster !  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  reckoned  inter  amicos  Caesaris.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  indeed  bountiful  to  his  friends  and  mindful  of  his  own.  But 
how  long  will  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  satisfy  the  ambitions  of 
this  supreme  exponent  of  the  art  of  rising? 

The  Front  Op{Kisition  Bench  at  this  time  is  of  remarkable 
diversity  and  quality.  But  if  a  bench  divided  against  itself  be 
like  a  house  in  the  same  predicament,  this  one  certainly  cannot 
stand.  For  it  is  divided  almost  equally  into  two  halves,  which 
have  nothing  in  common  except  vicinity.  During  the  recent 
debates  on  the  Beform  Bill  there  might  constantly  be  seen  on 
this  Front  Bench  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Buckmaster,  Lord  Gain- 
ford,  Ijord  Strachie,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Selborne,  Tjord  Halsbury,  Lord  Midleton,  and  Lord 
Chaplin.  A  glittering  galaxy,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Strachie,  and  Lord  Chaplin,  all  have  held  Cabinet 
rank  at  one  time  or  another,  and  probably  most  of  them  look 
forward  to  sitting  in  Cabinet  again.  Lord  Halsbury  is  still 
assiduous  in  attendance,  despite  his  ninety  odd  years,  eager  to 
hear  every  word  that  is  uttered,  and  as  active  and  full  of  vigour 
as  [Methuselah  may  have  been  when  in  the  robust  middle  age  of 
his  second  or  third  century.  He  denounced  the  Reform  Bill  on  its 
second  reading  with  an  enjoyment  which  was  only  dashed  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Lords  rejecting  it  out¬ 
right.  Some  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  last  few  months  have 
come  from  Lord  Selborne,  a  com]>etent  statesman  with  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  who,  when  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  allows 
nothing  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
convincing  advocates  of  Women’s  Suffrage,  and  he  built  up  the 
ease  for  Proportional  Representation  on  broad  and  secure 
foundations,  which  its  ojiponents  made  no  attempt  to  demolish. 

Lord  Salisbury,  however,  seems  to  have  jumped  the  claim  to  the 
titular  leadership  of  the  Unionist  Peers  on  the  Opposition  side 
and  asserts  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  He  is  of  quite  different 
temperament  and  calibre.  Inke  his  two  brothers  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  he  has  none  of  his  father’s  solidity,  but  is  “  nervy”  and 
excitable.  He  takes  a  rather  petulant  delight  in  entering  pro¬ 
tests.  He  is  given  to  kicking  violently  against  the  pricks.  The 
favoured  treatment  of  Ireland  exasperates  him  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Even  when  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  practical 
remedy  at  hand,  he  still  feels  impelled  to  cry  aloud.  And  the 
more  impracticable  the  protest,  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  voice, 
and  the  louder  and  the  more  peevishly  Lord  Salisbury  slaps  the 
box  before  him,  as  though  he  were  boxing  the  Government’s  ear. 
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It  is  mucli  the  same  with  Lord  j\tidleton.  They  cannot  help 
showing  when  they  are  rattled,  and  chafe  visibly  under  the  bonds 
which  bind  them.  They  break  out  into  a  sort  of  mental  rash 
which  disturbs  their  power  of  cool  judgment.  Moreover,  it  makes 
the  cynical  smile  to  hear  these  two  noble  lords  calling  their 
brother  Peers  to  witness  that  they  do  not  despair  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  because  they  still  have  confidence  in  the  ^xilitical  sagacity 
and  moderation  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  One  knows  what  Mr. 
Burchell  would  say  to  that.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  only 
democrats  because  they  happen  to  be  living  in  a  democratic 
country  and  a  democratic  age,  and  are  not  big  enough,  as  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  was,  to  tell  the  people  frankly  that  he  distrusted 
democracy  and  yet  retain  their  confidence. 

The  Liberal  Peers,  who  sit  at  tlieir  side,  have  hardly  an  idea  or 
sympathy  in  common  with  them,  except,  possibly.  Lord  Crewe, 
who  of  late  has  been  finding  politics  very  difficult  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  He  was  not  at  all  easy  about  Women’s  Suffrage  ;  he  was 
still  less  easy  about  Proixirtional  Pepresentation.  No  one  is  more 
intellectually  honest,  for  he  always  sees — and  states — the  strength 
of  an  opjxinent’s  case.  Nature  never  meant  him  for  a  partisan, 
and  therefore  he  makes  a  very  poor  one.  As  for  his  speeches,  one 
is  reminded  of  what  Lord  Posebery  once  observed  of  the  late 
Luke  of  Devonshire,  “I  do  not  know  any  man  who  spoke  with  so 
much  previous  anguish  or  misery  at  the  time.”  “The  misery  at 
the  time”  appears  extraordinarily  acute  in  Lord  Crewe  as  a 
s|ieaker,  and  it  spreads  like  a  contagion  to  his  audience.  Put  if 
the  Tjiberal  Ijeader  is  a  poor  partisan,  there  now'  sits  at  his  right 
hand  one  who  will  make  good  all  his  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
Ijord  Harcourt  is  the  perfect  pattern  of  the  party  intriguer.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  makes  no  secret  of  it.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  impartiality.  Instead  of  trying  to  hide  the  working  of  the 
machine,  he  glories  in  its  perfection,  and  boasts  that  whatever 
steps  are  taken  to  counteract  its  influence,  he  and  his  fellow- 
wirepullers  will  get  the  better  of  them  and  defeat  them.  He 
wants  Governments  wdth  big,  smashing  majorities — big  enough 
to  heat  down  all  opposition.  IMinorities  have  no  rights;  the  will 
of  the  majority  must  be  law' ;  the  duty  of  the  minority  is  passive 
obedience.  Tmrd  Harcourt  ]X)ured  forth  his  creed  in  a  copious 
stream  of  fluent  cynicism.  He  is  probably  the  fastest  speaker  in 
either  House,  and  he  reeled  off  his  laboriously  prepared  strings  of 
rlicheff  and  tinkling  antitheses  at  a  rate  which  left  his 
rare  admirers  scarcely  time  to  apprehend.  The  really 
good  epigram,  which  ahvays  seems  to  be  coming  when 
Ijord  Harcourt  is  speaking,  never  came.  That  comes  of 
a  surfeit  of  Radical  pamphlets  and  leading  articles.  Next 
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f  to  Tjoi*!  Harcourt  sits  Lord  Bnckmaster— another  partisan 
in  excelsis,  who  also  is  no  friend  of  the  Chamber  to  which  lie 
now  belongs.  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  few  months  only,  dethroned 
from  tlie  Woolsack  almost  before  he  had  begun  to  feel  at  home 
there,  Lord  Bnckmaster  is  as  fretful  as  the  legendary  fxircupine, 
and  tliis  fretfulness  is  apt  to  spoil  the  effect  of  his  ixilished 
speeches.  He  talks  as  if  he  were  pining  to  quarrel  with  Ministers 
across  the  table,  but  did  not  quite  know  wdiich  one  in  war-time  it 
-  would  be  decent  to  assail,  and  he  likes  his  addresses  to  “  sound  in 
moral  virtue.”  Some  men  shed  their  extreme  Radicalism  when 
I  they  mount  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  not  so  Ijord  Bnckmaster,  and, 
I'  unless  the  writer  grievously  misjudges  him,  the  House  of  Lords 
i  will  find  in  him  one  of  the  most  implacable  and  dangerous  oppo- 
l  nents  of  any  attempt  to  transform  it  into  a  strong  Second 
Chamber.  Lord  Haldane  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  dense  cloud 
which  encompasses  him.  His  friends  say  that  he  has  been  most 
cruelly  misjudged,  and  that  the  strong  popular  prejudice  against 
ij  him  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  injustices  of  modern  times.  Time 
I  may  show ;  but  at  jmesent  he  counts  for  naught,  and  sits  silent 

■  and  preoccupied  in  his  corner  seat  by  the  gangway,  rarely  inter¬ 

vening  in  debate,  and  then  heard  with  scant  attention.  There  was 
I  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  Tjord  Haldane  might  take  an  official 

I  part  in  recasting  the  educational  system.  But  that  was  before 

the  ix)liticians  discovered  IMr.  Fisher.  So  the  Haldane  star  is 
low  in  the  heavens,  and  there  is  no  particular  anxiety  anywhere 
to  see  it  mount. 

The  cross-benches  of  the  House  of  Lords  suffered  cruel  be- 
‘  reavement  when  they  lost  Lord  Cromer  and  the  late  Earl  Grey. 

!  The  former  was  an  ideal  “elder  statesman,”  ripe  in  experience 

i  and  full  of  gravity  and  authority.  His  place  is  still  empty,  for 
j  there  was  no  one  to  step  into  it  with  quite  the  same  practical 
;!  habit  of  mind,  and  still  less  wdth  the  same  knowledge  of  affairs. 
Earl  Grey,  one  of  the  finest  characters  of  his  generation  and 
one  of  the  most  truly  disinterested  of  public  men,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  who  made  a  highly  successful  maiden  speech 
in  recommending  to  the  House  the  principle  of  Proportional 
kepresentation,  of  wffiich  his  father  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
ii  and  persuasive  advocates.  Lord  Courtney,  another  cross-bench 
1  Peer,  sits  conspicuous  and  forlorn.  If  he  has  not  obtruded  bis 
I  pacifist  views  of  late,  it  is  certainly  not  from  anv  want  of  courage 
—for  .\thanasian  loneliness  has  a  charm  for  him — but  possibly 
I  because  he  did  not  want  to  prejudice  his  beloved  principle  of 

I  Proportional  Representation  by  reason  of  bis  own  unpopularity. 
It  must  have  required  a  rare  self-abnegation  on  his  part  to  efface 
himself,  as  Iv*  did,  during  most  of  the  debates  on  this  subject. 
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though  he  spoke  at  length  on  the  second  reading.  But  whenever 
the  subject  was  under  debate  either  in  Lords  or  Commons,  there 
w^as  Lord  Courtney — sitting  like  the  graven  image  of  a  trelican 
in  her  piety  on  a  bench  end  in  one  of  his  Cornish  churches-- 
listening  to  every  word  and  not  thinking  the  longest  hour  too  long 
if  there  were  the  chance  of  gaining  another  precious  convert  to 
“  P.R.”  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  mortification  to  him  to  see 
his  darling  scheme  rejected  time  after  time  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  hear  the  horrid  blasphemies  uttered  against  it 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  his  friends. 

TiOrd  Morley  has  been  another  very  rare  visitor  of  late  to  the 
cross-benches,  and  it  is  long  since  he  turned  the  dry  light  of  his 
reflective  mind  upon  the  subject-matter  of  a  House  of  Lords' 
debate.  He  was  in  his  place  for  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  division, 
as  became  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Mill  and  the  intellectual 
Victorians,  who  w’ere  Suffragists  before  their  time.  But  he  did 
not  join  in  the  discussion.  Nothing  else  in  the  Ihll — not  even 
Proportional  Representation  or  the  Alternative  Vote — w'as  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  draw  him  from  his  study.  Vidrant  jimiores, 
he  seems  to  have  said.  But  he  turned  out,  and  in  none  too 
favourable  weather,  to  take  part  in  securing  tlie  triumph  of  the 


Viscount  Grey  is  another  persistent  absentee,  wlio  took 
no  part  in  the  events  of  last  Session.  Nor  is  there  much  to  be 
said  of  the  Bishops.  They  gave  a  solid  vote  for  Woman’s 
Suffrage,  which  Canterbury  and  Tjondon  supported  with  earnest 
speeches.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  it  is  rarely  that  a  Bishop  intervenes  in  debate.  It  is  as  if 
they  felt  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  of  their  places  in  the 
House  of  w'hich  they  are  about  the  oldest  members. 

Apart  from  the  front  benches  the  number  of  regular  speakers 
— of  any  particular  calibre,  that  is  to  say — is  small.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  who  occupies  a  flanking  seat  above  the  gangway  on 
the  Opposition  side,  is  the  robust  incarnation  of  common  sense. 
It  is  alwmys  refreshing,  after  the  strenuous  partisans  on  both 
sides  have  spoken,  to  hear  him  express  the  plain  man’s  reason¬ 
able  view.  On  the  other  flank  sit  Lord  Parmoor  and  Lord  Bryce. 
The  former  has  all  the  virtues  of  a  Senator  which  are  commonly 
found  in  Latin  on  mural  monuments.  He  can  do  everything  with 
w'ords  but  warm  his  hearer’s  heart.  Lord  Bryce’s  store  of  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  knowdedge  alw’ays  stands  ready  for  instant  transforma¬ 
tion  into  speech.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  discussion 
in  which  he  was  either  unable — or  disinclined — to  take  part.  Tn 
the  House  of  Commons  his  candour  might  he  inconvenient  to  his 
party ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  philosophic  and  professorial 
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Liberal  may  talk  at  large.  No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
his  Tnberalism ;  but  he  does  not  conceal  his  profound  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  poor  results  of  some  of  the  Liberal  measures 
of  the  last  half-century,  which  were  to  do  so  much  towards 
regenerating  mankind.  And  he  has  obviously  no  great  hopes  that 
the  latest  lleform  Bill  will  succeed  where  these  others  failed. 
Another  frequent  participator  in  the  debates  of  last  Session  was 
Lord  Burnham,  who  has  made  a  much  greater  mark  as  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords  than  ever  he  did  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  for  many  years. 
He  now  possesses  the  attentive  ear  of  the  Lords  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  back-bench  speaker,  and  he  has  gained  this  by 
his  generous  and  practical  breadth  of  view  even  more  than  by  his 
vigour  and  clearness  of  utterance,  though  his  speeches  always 
contain  their  full  share  of  effective  “  strokes.” 

Among  the  minor  personalities  of  the  House  of  Lords  Lord 
Chaplin  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Age  scarcely  touches  him, 
except  that  he  leans  a  shade  more  heavily  upon  the  stick  which 
is  his  constant  companion,  and  that  he  requires  a  vaster  heave 
to  rise  from  the  crimson  bench.  He  does  not  look  a  day  older 
than  when  Wimbledon  returned  him  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  obscurity  which  he  found  so  vexing,  and  his  impetuosity 
to  Ix;  up  and  talking  has  not  been  abated  one  jot  by  the  passing 
of  the  years.  Indeed,  the  noble  Viscount  addresses  his  brother- 
Peers  much  more  frequently  than  he  used  to  speak  in  the 
Commons,  and  seems  to  find  the  serener  atmosphere  of  the  Upper 
House  more  congenial  to  the  display  of  his  oratorical  talents. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  guess  why.  In  the  other  ])lacG  Tvlr.  Chaplin 
was  subject  to  irreverent  interruption  from  the  lewder  sort  of 
scoffing  Radical,  who  turned  both  to  the  mistiness  of  his  recol¬ 
lections  and  the  sureness  of  his  prophecies  an  equally  careless  ear. 
His  )X)nderous  eloquence,  his  reverberating  periods,  his  chain- 
shotted  verbs  and  adjectives,  his  rotatory  gestures,  and  his  un- 
shalcen  belief  that  he  had  always  something  more  to  say  that 
was  even  better  worth  saying  than  what  he  had  already 
said,  tired  a  restless  House,  which,  while  pleased  to  possess  so 
picturesque  a  survival  of  an  older  order,  did  not  conceal  its  utter 
boredom  when  he  spoke.  But  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  much 
more  patient  assembly.  It  makes  it  a  matter  of  good  breeding 
not  to  show  its  feelings,  unless  tried  beyond  endurance.  It  does 
not  suffer  a  bore  any  more  gladly  than  the  Lower  House,  but  it 
endures  him  with  greater  resignation.  Lord  Chaplin  takes 
voluminous  notes  while  others  are  speaking,  and  as  he  listens 
patiently  to  others,  so  he  expects  an  equal  eomdesy  in  return. 
He  reminds  one — if  it  be  permissible  to  compare  peasant  with 
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peer — of  Thomas  Hardy’s  inimitable  Gaffer  Cantle  in  some  of 
the  Wessex  novels.  He  plays  the  same  sententious  part  of 
chorus  in  his  comments  on  passing  events,  and  looks  back  with 
such  persistent  longing  that  it  is  no  wonder  his  feet  find  everj- 
slight  inequality  in  the  ground  a  serious  stumbling-block.  How 
many  times  this  session  has  Lord  Chaplin  told  the  Peers  that, 
though  but  a  newcomer  to  their  Lordships’  House,  he  enjoyed 
for  more  years  than  he  cares  to  remember  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons?  How  often  did  he  tell  the  Commons  that  he  might 
then  be  addressing  them  for  the  last  time?  How  often  does  he  quote 
from  that  speech  of  perpetually  renewed  farewell?  When  liord 
Chaplin  is  seen  with  a  volume  of  Hansard  under  his  arm,  every¬ 
one  knows  w'hat  is  coming.  When  he  stands  between  a  reluctant 
House  and  dinner  or  division,  and  cautiously  promises  not  indeed 
to  be  brief  but  to  be  “  as  brief  as  I  possibly  can,”  a  sensible  flicker 
of  depression  passes  over  the  flame  of  life. 

There  are  certain  moments,  however,  when  it  is  amusing  to 
watch  Lord  Chaplin  very  closely.  They  occur  when  he  and 
other  noble  lords  desire  to  address  the  House  as  soon  as  the 
speaker  in  possession  resumes  his  seat.  In  such  circumstances 
Lord  Chaplin  is  badly  handicapped,  for  his  weight  prevents  him 
from  rising  quickly  to  his  feet.  He  makes  up  for  this,  however, 
by  his  advantage  in  sitting  opposite  to  the  table,  and  once  he  is 
standing  at  the  box  and  has  rapped  out  the  opening  wwds,  “My 
liords,”  he  will  give  way  to  no  one.  During  a  recent  debate  he 
and  Lord  Courtney  rose  together.  The  House  wanted  to  hear 
Tjord  Courtney  and  loudly  called  his  name.  Hut  w^hile  he  was 
moving  from  the  cross-benches  to  the  table  Lord  Chaplin  was  at 
the  table  before  him,  and  turning  to  his  rival  he  frowned 
and  wmved  him  down.  There  was  no  “With  your  leave’’  or 
“By  your  leave”;  the  glare  he  gave  the  presumptuous  intruder 
was  such  as  the  Squire  of  Blankney  might  have  given  to 
some  City  sportsman  crossing  his  path  in  the  lumting-field.  Lord 
Courtney  saw  the  humour  of  the  situation  and  joined  heartily  in 
the  general  laughter,  which  was  renewed  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  thinking  at  the  close  of  a  long 
sentence  that  Lord  Chaplin  must  have  finished,  rose  just  behind 
him  and  said,  “My  Lords.”  Hearing  a  voice.  Lord  Chaplin 
turned  round  and  stared.  It  was  enough.  Vox  jancihuft  hnexif. 
The  interrupter  collapsed,  and  Lord  Chaplin  swung  to  the 
opening  of  his  next  sentence  with  the  inexorable  massivity  of  n 
tide  at  the  turn.  Afdttor  T.axti’M. 
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One  of  the  I’etrograd  papers  recently  wrote,  that  with  even  more 
rioht  than  Louis  XIV.  had  to  boast,  “L’etat  c’est  moi,”  Lenin 
couhl  (lecla?’e,  “I  am  Bolshevism.”  And  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  its 
present  form,  this  political  creed  is  essentially  the  work  of  the 
man  with  whose  name  we  naturally  associate  it.  At  the  outset 
it  was  only  one  of  the  recognised  varieties  of  Socialism,  and 
Lenin  was  but  the  party  leader  who  had  made  it  an  active  factor 
in  Ihissian  politics.  Since  the  Bevolution,  however,  it  has 
developed  into  quite  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  Socialism,  and 
he  is  the  prophet  to  whom  this  change  has  been  due. 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  in  this  country  to  hear  that 
Bolshevism,  like  the  ^Marxism  from  which  it  is  derived,  was 
born  on  English  soil.  At  any  rate,  it  is  said  that  the  1903  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Eussian  Social-Democrats,  which  resulted  in  the 
splitting-up  of  the  party  and  the  formation  of  the  separate 
Bolshevik  group,  was  held  in  London.  The  author  of  the  scission 
was  Vladimir  Hitch  Oulianoff,  now  generally  known  by  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  pseudonym,  ‘‘N.  Lenin.”  His  breach  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  party  had  been  long  prepared,  for  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  revolutionary  career  he  had  carried  on  a  very 
active  agitation  against  those  “compromisers”  who  hoped  to 
realise  the  Socialistic  heaven  on  earth  in  gradual  stages  by  co¬ 
operation  with  the  more  advanced  types  of  Liberalism.  At  the 
conference  most  of  the  party  leaders  came  over  to  his  side,  and 
for  this  reason  they  henceforth  called  themselves  “  Bolsheviki," 
or  “Majorityites.”  (The  Russian  word  for  “majority”  is  “bol- 
sbinstvo,”  and  is  derived  from  “holshe,”  which  means  “more.”) 
Tbe  smaller  and  more  moderate  section  similarly  went  by  the 
name  of  “  iMensheviki,”  or  “  Minorityites.”  In  course  of  time 
tbe  derivations  and  original  meanings  of  these  terms  began  to 
be  forgotten  even  among  Russians,  and  at  present  they  seem  to 
be  gener-ally  understood  as  indicating,  respectively,  “those  who 
insist  on  more  than  the  Mensheviki  ”  and  “  those  who  will  be 
content  with  less  than  the  Bolsheviki.”  They  are  also  frequently 
confused  wdth  the  terms  “Maximalists”  and  “Minimalists,” 
which,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  two  wings  of  the  Social 
Revolutionary  Party.  Not  that  this  confusion  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  for  to  the  ordinary  Western  mind  there  is  no  practical 
difference  beween  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  ^Maximalists,  and  just 
as  little  between  the  Mensheviki  and  the  Afinimalists.  A  special 
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education  would  be  required  to  appreciate  the  delicate  nuances 
which  distinguish  the  various  Eussian  brands  of  Socialism  from 
one  another.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  their  doctrinal  shades 
are  of  little  interest  in  comparison  with  their  attitude  on  the 
question  of  the  war,  and  here  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  ^ 
PlehanofT,  who  was  the  principal  founder  of  Eussian  Social  | 
Democracy,  has  all  along  stood  stoutly  for  vigorous  niilitar}- 
action  and  the  triumph  of  Eussia  in  the  field,  whereas  Lenin, 
who  was  one  of  his  chief  collaborators  in  the  building-iq)  of  the 
party,  deliberately  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in  accomjdishing,  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Eussian  Army  as  a  fighting  force, 

]t  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  Lenin  is  a  Jew  and  that 
his  real  name  is  Cedarblum,  but  evidently  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  a  recent  speech  Professor  IMiliukoff  referred  to  him  as 
“dvorianin  Oulianoff,”  and  the  Cadet  leader  is  not  likely  to  be 
mistaken  on  a  jioint  of  this  kind.  So  that,  apparently,  Lenin, 
like  the  two  leaders  of  extreme  democracy  who  were  most  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  fii’st  phase  of  the  Eevolution,  Kcrenski  and  Cheidze, 
is  a  memher  of  the  “dvorianstvo,”  or  nobility.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  term  does  not  in  Eussia  carry  the  same 
connotations  as  it  does  here.  The  mistake  as  to  Tienin’s  race 
and  name  is  possibly  the  result  of  confusing  him  with  Martoii, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Eussian  Social-Democratic  Party,  but  broke  with  him  at  the 
1003  Conference,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  INfensheviki 
INfartoff’s  real  name  is  Zcdarbaum — not  Cedarblum — and  he  is, 
therefore,  probably  a  Jew. 

Lenin  is  forty-seven  years  of  age  and  the  son  of  a  director  of 
elementary  schools  at  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga.  When  he  was 
seventeen  bis  brother,  .\.  Oulianoff,  was  hanged  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  plotting  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander  ITT.,  and 
he  himself  was  expelled  from  Kazan  University,  where  he  -vas 
taking  the  legal  course,  for  preaching  SiKualism  to  his  fellow- 
students.  These  early  experiences  probably  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  driving  him  to  the  theoretical  extremes  which  he 
eventually  adopted,  and  which  he  has  continued  to  intensify  ever 
since.  Barred  from  the  legal  career  by  his  expulsion  from  the 
university,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  revolutionary  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  moved  to  the  capital,  where,  in  1895.  he  was  the 
chief  founder  and  inspirer  of  the  first  big  workmen’s  organisation 
in  Eussia,  the  Union  for  the  Struggle  for  the  Tjiberation  of  the 
.\rtisan  Class.  Tt  was  from  this  association  that  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party  ultimately  developed.  Apparentlv,  even  in 
those  days  he  was  not  in  very  close  personal  contact  with  the 
masses,  for  his  Socialistic  opponents  accuse  him  of  being  an 
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academical  theoretician  who  has  formed  his  views  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  study  and  has  had  little  experience  of  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  life.  Probably  he  was  the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
movement  and  nothing  more,  leaving  it  to  others  to  put  his 
ideas  into  practice.  In  his  contributions  to  the  periodic  Press 
of  that  day  he  was  already  vigorously  combating  the  conciliatory 
and  “bourgeois  ”  tendencies  which  had  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
current  Socialistic  literature. 

At  the  close  of  1895  he  paid  the  inevitable  penalty  of  his 
activitv  and  was  arrested,  together  with  his  collaborators  in  the 
foundation  of  the  T.mion.  When  that  organisation  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Pussian  Social-Democratic  Workmen’s  Party 
he  was  living  in  an  isolated  village  in  the  depths  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  whither  he  had  been  banished  after  spending  tw'o  years 
in  prison.  Even  in  that  remote  detachment  from  the  life  of  the 
Russian  jiroletariat  he  was  able  to  retain  the  intellectual  leader¬ 
ship  over  the  Workmen’s  Socialistic  movement.  News  reached 
him  of  the  jiroceedings  at  the  first  sitting  of  delegates  of  the 
new  party,  and  he  managed  to  smuggle  through  to  his  friends 
in  Russia  a  memorandum  prescribing  to  them  the  tactics  which 
thev  should  follow.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  exile  he 
left  Russia,  as  it  had  become  clear  that  he  could  direct  the  activity 
of  his  party  much  more  elTectively  from  abi’oad.  In  conjunction 
with  MartotT  he  then  founded  the  pajier  Iskrn  (The  Sparh)  and 
the  magazine  Zaria  (The  Dawn),  in  which  he  continued  his 
attacks  on  the  school  of  compromise.  From  this  period,  too, 
date  most  of  his  more  solid  literary  works,  the  books  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Capitalism  in  Dnssia,  The  Agrarian  Question,  Materialism 
and  Empirocracy ,  Dnperialism ,  and  Dnrinq  Twelve  Years.  The 
part  he  played  at  the  Pussian  Social-Democratic  Conference  in 
190.S  has  already  been  dealt  wuth. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Pussian  Pc'volution,  in  1905,  Lenin 
returned  from  his  voluntary  exile,  as  the  relaxation  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  associations  and  public 
meetings  made  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  work  of  propa¬ 
ganda  much  more  effectively  on  the  spot.  He  wms,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  that  time,  in  which  he  was  closely  associated  with  his  present 
chief  lieutenant,  Praunstein  (Trotzki),  who  became  president 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Council  of  Workmen’s  Delegates,  the 
original  model  on  \vhich  the  Soviets  were  formed.  Living  first 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  afte  rwards  at  Kuokkalo,  just  across  the 
Finnish  frontier,  Lenin  controlled  the  Bolshevik  Press  and 
directed  the  tactics  of  the  party  in  the  second  Imperial  Donma. 
By  the  beginning  of  1907  the  Stolypin  regime  of  repression  had 
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made  it  exceedingly  dangerous  for  him  to  remain  in  liussia,  and 
he  once  more  fled  abroad,  but  he  nevertheless  maintained  his 
almost  autocratic  sway  over  the  party  and  its  Press.  He  would 
hardly  have  been  able  to  do  this  if  the  Tsar’s  i^olitical  police 
had  not,  for  their  own  purposes,  given  systematic  support  to  his 
agitation.  This  phase  of  the  development  of  Russian  Socialism 
forms  one  of  the  most  amazing  chapters  in  the  whole  of  political 
history.  Plvery  decisive  step  in  the  movement  was  under  the 
double  direction  of  Lenin  and  of  the  head  of  the  secret  police 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Lenin  sent  instructions  as  to  the  jiolicy  of 
his  St.  Petersburg  paper  Pravda  (Truth),  but  one  of  the  ]irincipa! 
members  of  the  editorial  staff,  Chernomazoff,  was  in  tlio  pay  of 
the  [lolicc.  Lenin  selected  IMalinovski,  “the  Russian  Rebel,”  a? 
he  called  him,  to  represent  Moscow  in  the  Social-] democratic 
interest,  and  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  candidate 
was  a  police  agent.  Simultaneously,  the  “fighting  section”  of 
the  Social-Revolutionaries  plotted  assassinations  and  other  out¬ 
rages,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  nearly  always  frustrated  by 
their  own  leader,  Azeff,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
|H)lice  during  the  whole  of  his  adult  life.  The  impregnation  of 
the  Social-Democratic  organisation  wdth  police  spies  has  l)cen  a 
most  serious  handicap  to  Lenin  ever  since  the  Revolution,  which 
brought  the  facts  to  light,  and  he  had  to  overcome  an  enoriiioiis 
force  of  suspicion  and  distrust  when  he  returned  to  Petrograd 
last  year  and  began  his  campaign  to  capture  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  Russian  masses. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  caught  Lenin  in  Austria,  where  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  No  doubt  the  indulgence  he  met 
Avith  both  in  that  country  and  in  Germany  was  due  mainly  to 
the  “holy  alliance”  which  still  existed  between  the  jxilice  of  the 
three  Empires,  in  spite  of  these  having  drifted  into  hostile  inter¬ 
national  constellations.  Lenin  is  said  to  have  been  liberated 
through  the  direct  intervention  of  Count  Berchtold,  who  realised 
that  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  Central  Empires  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept  on  the  other  side 
of  their  frontiers.  The  confidence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  was  well  justified.  No  sooner  had  Lenin 
crossed  into  Switzerland  than  he  embarked  on  a  violent 
“defeatist”  propaganda.  He  preached  in  his  Geneva  organ,  the 
Social-Democrat,  that  though  it  might  be  questionable  for  the 
international  proletariat  as  a  whole  which  issue  of  the  w  ar  would 
be  the  lesser  evil,  “w^e  Russians  are  for  the  defeat  of  Russia,  for 
it  would  facilitate  her  internal  enfranchisement,  her  liberation 
Irom  the  fetters  of  Tsarism.”  This  article  w^as  sent  to  Petro¬ 
grad  by  the  agents  of  the  Russian  police,  and  seems  to  have 
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Ijeeii  tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  arrest  of  tlie  five  Douma 
deputies  and  six  other  members  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  1915,  were  charged  wdth  conspiring  to 
set  up  a  democratic  republic  and  to  form  committees  among  the 
troops  at  the  front  with  the  object  of  exploiting  the  stress  of  war 
in  the  interests  of  revolution.  All  the  evidence  brought  forward 
by  the  prosecution  consisted  of  this  article  and  the  draft  of  a 
pian  for  propaganda  in  the  Army,  which  had  also  come  from 
abroad,  and  was  probably  also  the  work  of  Lenin.  The  accused, 
who  were  defended  by  Kerenski  among  other  counsel,  repudiated 
the  desire  for  a  defeat  of  Eussia,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  that  date  the  war  was  popular  in  Eussia  in  the  widest  and 
deepest  sense.  Even  since  the  Eevolution  some  of  the  more 
honest  and  courageous  of  the  Socialist  leaders  have  dared  to 
fling  into  the  faces  of  their  audiences  the  reminder  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  w^as  universally  acclaimed  hv  the  Eussian 
masses,  who  regarded  Germany  as  the  most  formidable  buttress 
of  the  system  under  wdiich  they  suffered.  Indeed,  the  doctrine 
which  Lenin  was  preaching  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  of  those  revolutionary  chiefs  wdio  were  living 
abroad,  and  w'ere  thus  immune  to  the  infection  of  the  Germano- 
phobia  which  swept  over  Eussia  during  the  opening  phases  of 
the  war.  Trotzki  himself  w'rote  in  October,  1914  :  “Decisive 
defeats  of  Eussia  might  accelerate  the  Eevolution,  but  must 
weaken  it  to  the  depths  of  its  being;  and  in  Germany  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  began  with  the  capitulation  of  the  proletarian 
party  to  militarist  nationalism  w^ould  b§  hastened,  the  working 
class  there  would  fatten  on  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  table 
of  triumphant  imperialism,  and  social  revolution  would  be  struck 
to  the  heart.  That  in  such  circumstances  even  an  apparently 
successful  Eussian  Eevolution  could  only  be  an  abortion  needs 
no  demonstration.”  For  that  reason  Trotzki  indignantly  rejected 
“the  emancipating  aid  which  German  Imperialism  is  sending  us 
in  Ivrupp’s  shell-cases,  with  the  blessing  of  its  Social-Demcx;racy.” 

The  evidence  brought  against  the  Douma  deputies  and  their 
supposed  accomplices  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  convict 
them  on  the  treason  charge,  but  they  were  found  guilty  of 
belonging  to  an  illegal  organisation  and  of  having  carried  on  a 
revolutionary  agitation.  For  these  oftences  they  w^ere  sentenced 
to  banishment  to  Siberia  for  life  and  to  deprivation  of  all  civic 
rights.  Their  repudiation  of  Lenin  at  the  trial  was  magnani¬ 
mously  forgiven,  and  when  he  became  President  of  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissaries,  as  he  called  his  Government,  three  of 
them  received  high  office.  The  metal-turner  Petrovski  became 
fhe  bead  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  the  locksmith 
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Mouranoll'  his  assistant,  while  the  journalist  Kosenfeld  (Ivanienell) 
was  sent  to  Brest-Litovsk  as  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
peace  mission.  The  sentence  on  these  men  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the  feeling  of  the  Russian  urban 
masses  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  They  asked  for  and  expected 
an  amnesty  for  the  thousands  of  political  exiles  and  prisoners 
who  were  languishing  in  Siberia,  and  this  was  wdiat  they  got. 
It  w^as  one  of  those  innumerable  grave  mistakes  by  which  the 
old  regime  not  only  hampered  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  its  own  position.  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  extravagances  of  Lenin  have  only  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  incredible  blunders  of  the  Government  of  Nicholas  11. 

By  this  time  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refute  the  theory 
that  from  first  to  last  Lenin  has  been  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  paid  agent  of  German  Imperialism,  actuated  solely  by 
greed  for  gold.  Nor  need  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  story, 
widely  circulated  though  it  was  in  Russia  at  one  time,  that  the 
real  Lenin  is  dead  and  that  the  man  who  has  been  passing  under 
his  name  since  the  Revolution  came  is  an  impostor  who  had 
somehow'  managed  to  secure  his  identification  papers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  grounds  for  suspicion 
against  Lenin’s  professed  disinterestedness  are  very  substantial 
ones.  It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  so  far  his  activity  has 
worked  out  almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  and  it 
is  equally  unquestionable  that  his  campaign  has  been  largely 
carried  on  with  funds  provided  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Central 
Empires.  Further,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  Germans 
and  Germanophiles  inside  Russia  have  done  their  utmost  to  assist 
him,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  hold  official  positions  in  his 
organisations.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  innumerable  agents  of 
the  old  regime  police  have  continued  uninterruptedly  their 
work  of  “provocation”  in  the  Bolshevik  ranks,  in  the  conviction 
that  now'  more  than  ever  the  success  of  Tjeninism  is  in  their  own 
interest.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Lenin  has  been  con¬ 
sciously  in  touch  both  with  the  Germans  and  the  adherents  of 
the  old  regime,  and  has  taken  money  from  both  with  the  full 
know'ledge  of  its  source  and  of  the  objects  for  w'hich  it  was  given. 
The  evidence  of  his  complicity  w'ith  the  Germans,  publislied  at 
the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  rising  last  -Inly,  and  later,  while 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  is,  at  any  rate,  nearly  so.  Moreover, 
after  the  exposure  of  Azeff  and  Malinovski,  it  would  not  he  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  had  been  playing  a  double  game.  The  ablest 
and  most  fair-minded  of  Lenin’s  political  opponents  have,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitated  to  apply  the  w'ord  “traitor”  to  him.,  though  they 
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I  liave  called  him  an  unpractical  dreamer,  a  mischievous  visionary, 
a  dangerous  fanatic,  and  almost  everything  else  which  did  not 

;  impugn  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  or  the  honesty  of  his 

I  intentions.  The  course  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  too, 
went  far  to  exonerate  him  and  the  bulk  of  his  following 
from  the  charge  of  deliberately  favouring  German  interests,  and 
to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  pleas  which  they  put  foi’ward 
in  justification  of  their  conduct. 

:  What  they  profess  quite  of)enly  is  that  they  have  no  objection 

to  taking  aid  or  money  from  any  source  whatever  in  support  of 
their  cause,  and  that  those  who  supply  it  with  ulterior  motives 
will  find  in  the  end  that  they  have  been  whetting  the  knife  for 
their  own  throats.  Tt  was  thus  that  they  excused  Lenin’s  return 
to  Russia  across  German  teiritory  ;  and  if  the  incident  is  looked 
at  horn  this  point  of  view,  it  matters  very  little  whether  the 
initiative  to  the  journey  came  from  the  Germans,  or  from  the 
Swiss  Socialists,  or  from  Lenin  himself.  And  in  the  same  way 
they  would  account  for  all  those  subsequent  actions  on  their  part 
which  seemed  calculated  only  to  secure  the  triumph  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  imperialism,  and  all  the  other  forces  so  vehemently 
denounced  in  their  programme.  As  to  the  soundness  of  their 
arguments  only  the  future  can  decide,  but  there  is  already  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims.  For  while  they 
have  effectively  destroyed  the  Russian  Army  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  war,  they  have  also  succeeded  in  introducing 
the  ferment  of  disintegration  into  Germany  and  Austria,  and, 
unhappily,  to  some  extent,  into  the  countries  of  the  Allies  as 
well.  Some  years  before  the  war  Lenin  became  a  member  of 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  and  he  wms  one  of  the 
organisers  of  the  Zimmerwald  Conference.  He  is  consequently 
in  close  touch  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Socialist  Party 
in  all  the  belligerent  States,  and  undoubtedly  has  enthusiastic 
and  zealous  collaborators  in  all  of  them.  As  an  illustration  of 
his  methods  and  their  results  we  cjinnot  do  better  than  take  the 
case  of  Otto  Bauer.  This  Austrian  officer  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  Socialism  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  w'ar.  He  was  taken  prisoner  early  in  the  fighting, 
and  was  sent  to  one  of  the  camps  in  Siberia.  In  the  days  of  the 
Kerenski  Government  he  was  brought  to  Petrograd,  wdiere  he 
was  received  with  “comradely”  cordiality  by  the  members  of  the 
Soviets.  He  also  attended  sittings  of  these  bodies,  at  one  of 
which  he  w^as  introduced  to  Kerenski  and  Tseretelli.  at  that  time 
both  Ministers.  Eventually  he  w’as  allowed  to  return  to  his  owm 
country  on  the  pretext  that  he  w\as  no  longer  fit  for  military 
service.  Patriotic  Russians  w’ere  deeply  mortified  by  these 
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events,  and  their  indignation  was  greatly  increased  when  it  was 
announced  that  Bauer  liad  been  received  in  prolonged  audience 
by  Count  Czernin  and  had  been  given  employment  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Vienna.  To  all  protests  the  Bolshevik!  replied  only  with 
knowing  smiles  and  the  confident  assurance  that  Bauer  would 
certainly  not  prove  false  to  the  principles  of  International 
Socialism.  And  the  sequel  showed  that  they  knew  quite  well 
what  they  were  doing,  for  the  next  new^s  that  w’e  had  about  Otto 
Bauer  was  that  he  had  been  the  organiser  of  the  great  Austrian 
strike,  wdiich  forced  Count  Czernin’s  hand  on  the  question  of 
peace  terms  and  wrung  from  him  much  more  positive  language 
of  renunciation  than  w^e  had  previously  heard  from  any  enemy 
statesman.  In  Germany  Lenin  has  open  allies  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Socialists,  though  that  party  is  a  good  deal  disconcerted  by 
his  frequent  aberrations  from  the  straight  path  of  Marxian 
dogma,  and  here,  too,  his  ideas  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

In  its  original  form  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Party  corre¬ 
sponded  very  closely  to  its  German  congener,  taking  its  stand  on 
the  doctrines  set  out  by  Karl  Marx  in  Das  Kapital.  That  is  to 
say,  it  held  that  all  international  divisions  and  antagonisms  are 
false  and  arbitrary,  and  that  the  only  real  conflict  of  interests 
among  mankind  lies  between  tw'o  classes  which  constitute  the 
population  of  every  country’,  namely,  the  “exploiters”  and  the 
“exploited.”  Permanent  peace  and  happiness,  according  to  this 
theory,  can  be  established  in  the  world  only  by  a  victory  of  the 
proletariat  over  its  “oppressors”  and  the  nationalisation  of  all 
the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  The  tw’o 
groups  into  wdiich  the  Russian  Social-Democrats  broke  up  were 
almost  exact  analogues  of  the  tw’o  wings  of  the  German  Socialist 
Party  of  pre-war  days.  The  Menshevik!  had  their  counterpart 
in  the  “Revisionists,”  wdio  favoured  a  revision  of  the  party  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  directions  of  evolution,  compromise,  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  wdth  the  “bourgeoisie  ” ;  while  the  Bolshevik!  were  the 
Russian  equivalent  of  the  “Radicals,”  w'ho  insisted  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strenuous  “class  warfare”  and  of  a  violent,  sudden,  and 
complete  upheaval  of  the  existing  social  and  political  structures. 
To  the  Radicals  Das  Kapital  w’as  what  the  Bible  is  to  a  devout 
riinstian,  and  any  tampering  wdth  its  dogmas  was  an  unpardon¬ 
able  heresy.  They  denounced  the  Revisionists  as  miserable 
opportunists  devoid  of  principle.  That  is  the  typical  rigidity  of 
the  German  mind,  with  its  slavish  subservience  to  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  prescriptions.  The  Russian  mind  is  perhaps  the  most 
elastic  of  all,  and  here  Ijenin  has  entirely  parted  company  with 
the  German  devotees  of  Marxism.  So  far  as  is  discoverable  up 
to  the  present,  he  professes  only  one  principle,  and  that  is  the 
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ibsolnte  domination  of  the  proletariat  over  all  other  classes. 
\bstract  ideas  of  morality,  liberty,  and  justice  seem  to  play  no 
part  whatever  in  his  system.  In  means  and  methods  he  is  the 
most  thoroughgoing  opportunist  and  empiricist.  No  rules  or 
formulffi  or  generally  accepted  ideas  of  right  or  wrong  are  allowed 
to  stand  in  his  way.  To  him  life  is  a  very  real  and  bitter  class 
warfare,  in  which,  in  the  past,  the  “bourgeoisie”  have  been  the 
victors  and  have  taken  it  out  of  the  proletariat.  Now  the  prole¬ 
tariat  are  to  triumph  and  take  it  out  of  the  “bourgeoisie.”  “Woe 
to  the  vanquished  ”  is  one  of  the  commonest  cries  in  the  Bolshevik 
campaign . 

In  the  very  fimt  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Eussia,  Lenin  shook  himself  free 
from  all  party  and  national  traditions.  He  declared  that  “Euro¬ 
pean  Social-Democracy”  was  “dirty  linen  which  must  be  cast  off 
as  quickly  as  i^iossible,”  for  “  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  universal 
social  revolution  and  the  transition  of  the  world  into  tlie  realm 
of  Socialism.”  Asked  on  that  occasion  whether  his  experiment 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  a  backward  agricultural  country  like 
Russia,  he  replied  :  “Let  it  be  so.  Let  her  perish,  but  we  will 
kindle  social  revolution  throughout  the  world,  and  we  will,  if 
necessary,  hand  over  its  banner  to  other  countries  and  nations.” 
Freedom  of  speech,  of  association,  of  meeting,  inviolability  of 
person  and  domicile  are  excellent  things  only  if  they  subserve 
the  one  main  object.  If  they  obstruct  it,  away  with  them.  One 
of  the  chief  pretexts  of  the  Bolshevik  usurpation  was  the  charge 
that  the  Cadets  had  conspired  to  prevent  the  Constituent  Assembly 
from  meeting,  and  the  claim  that  the  existence  of  this  body  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  upsetting  of  the  Kerenski  Government. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  on  November  24th,  Lenin  assured  the 
Russian  people  that  “the  only  serious  guarantee  that  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  would  really  be  convened  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  Kerenski,  the  victory  of  the  workmen, 
soldiers,  and  peasants  over  the  bourgeoisie.”  But  as  soon  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  Assembly  would  be  dominated  by  the 
Social-Eevolutionaries,  the  party  of  Kerenski,  Tsereteli i,  Breshko- 
Breshkovskaya ,  and  Chernoff,  the  Leninites  forgot  all  their  past 
solicitude  for  its  safety  and  got  everything  ready  to  disperse  it 
should  it  not  prove  subservient  to  their  will.  Lenin  was  charac¬ 
teristically  frank  on  the  subject.  He  admitted  that  the  franchise 
under  which  the  Assembly  was  elected  was  “the  most  perfect  ’’ 
in  existence,  but  declared  that  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  fetish 
of  Parliaments,  and  that  if  there  was  any  risk  that  they  would 
oppose  the  triumph  of  the  proletariat,  they  would  be  abolished 
with  as  little  compunction  as  anything  else.  The  objection  that 
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his  methods  and  arguments  were  precisely  those  which  aiitocracv 
and  tyranny  had  always  employed  met  with  an  equally  candid 
reply.  “What  was  formerly  called  freedom,”  Lenin  said  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  “was  the  freedom  of  tlie  bourgeoisie  to  swindle 
the  people  with  the  help  of  its  millions,  the  freedom  to  exercise 
its  strength  with  the  help  of  this  imposture.  We  have  finally 
broken  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  with,  freedom  of  that  kind.  The 
State  is  a  coercive  institution.  Hitherto  we  have  had  a  violation 
of  the  whole  people  by  a  handful  of  moneybags.  What  we  want 
is  the  transformation  of  the  State  into  an  institution  which  will 
compel  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Wo  intend  to 
organise  violence  in  the  interests  of  the  toilers.” 

It  is  clear  from  these  words,  as  indeed  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Bolshevik  propaganda,  that  to  Lenin  “class  warfare”  is 
no  mere  metaphor,  hut  a  very  real  struggle  for  the  amenities  of 
existence,  to  be  carried  on  ruthlessly  with  all  available  means. 
Nor  is  it  sur])rising  that  the  preaching  of  such  doctrines  to  the 
illiterate  and  ignorant  masses  of  Russia  should  have  produced 
innumerable  outrages  of  hideous  savagery.  The  protests  of  the 
Bolsheviki  against  a  few  of  tlie  more  barbarous  and  inexpedient 
atrocities  committed  by  their  disciples  have  a  ring  of  insincerity 
after  their  incessant  exhortations  to  “merciless  extennination” 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  who,  we  are  continually  told,  in  one  of  the 
favourite  phrases  of  Leninite  oratory,  are  to  be  “swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.”  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  open  advocacy 
by  the  Bolsheviki  of  the  theory  that  the  end  consecrates  any 
means,  they  might  fairly  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  for  they  have  only  denounced  the  bloodthirstiness  of 
their  following  when  the  victim  was  a  m.an  like  Shingareff,  whose 
almost  saintly  character  compelled  the  respect,  and  even  the 
love,  of  millions  of  his  political  opponents.  The  appearance  of 
connivance  at  the  murder  of  such  a  man  wmuld  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Bolshevism,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  crime  was  disavowed  by  the  Smolny  Institute.  It 
is  only  in  keeping  with  the  whole  inconsistency  and  illogicality 
of  the  Bolshevik  system  that,  while  the  republican  Shingareff 
was  slaughtered  as  he  lay  ill  in  his  bed,  Pourishke’''itch,  the  only 
prominent  politician  in  Russia  w’ho  has  never  feared  tn  proclaim 
his  monarchical  faith  in  the  face  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  principles,  his  courage,  his  energy,  and  his 
connections,  is  probably,  from  the  point  of  view^  of  1he  Bolsheviki, 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  country,  wms  let  off  by  a  “revolu¬ 
tionary  court  ”  with  four  years  of  “public  labonr,”  and  promised 
the  remission  of  the  rest  of  his  sentence  if  he  should  recant  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  months. 
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One  of  the  excuses  advauced  by  Lenin  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  is,  however,  not  altogether  devoid  of 
plausibility.  He  pointed  out  that  since  the  elections  had  taken 
place  the  Social-itevolutionaries  had  definitively  split  up,  and  that 
those  who  had  formerly  constituted  the  left  wing  of  the  party 
had  entered  into  a  coalition  with  the  Bolsheviki,  accepting  seats 
in  the  Council  of  the  People’s  Commissaries.  Accordingly,  he 
annied,  the  Social-Pevolutionary  electors  had  given  their-  votes 
to  “a  party  which  no  longer  exists.”  Under  tbe  system  of  pro- 
jxjitional  representation  the  polling  had  taken  place  on  party  lists, 
in  which  lefts  and  rights  were  indiscriminately  mixed  up,  and 
fresh  ballots  would  have  been  necessaiw  to  ascertain  to  which 
group  the  electorate  really  wished  to  give  its  suffrages.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that,  subsequent  to  the  elections,  the  current  of 
popular  sympathy  set  very  strongly  in  the  direction  of  Bolshevism, 
so  that  in  this  respect  too,  when  the  Assembly  was  finally  con¬ 
vened,  the  balloting  no  longer  quite  accurately  represented  the 
jwlitical  temper  of  the  country. 

Lenin  has,  however,  a  more  radical  objection,  not  only  to  this 
particular  Assembly,  but  to  Parliaments  as  hitherto  constituted 
in  general.  He  expressly  repudiates  those  safeguards  adopted  by 
all  previous  framers  of  constitutions  to  put  a  check  on  the  sudden 
and  irresponsilrle  aberrations  to  wliich  public  opinion  in  all 
countries  is  more  or  less  subject.  His  ideal  a})parently  is,  that 
every  passing  wave  of  feeling  among  the  ‘‘toiling  masses”  should 
be  immediately  reflected  in  legislative  or  administrative  action, 
and  for  this  puiqx)se  a  Parliament  elected  for  a  term  of  years  is 
much  too  cumbrous  and  dilatory  an  instrument.  That  is  why,  in 
the  course  of  those  empirical  experiments  in  which  Maxim  Gorki 
accuses  him  of  treating  Pussia  as  a  vivisector  does  a  live  dog, 
Lenin  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘‘Soviets  are  more  exalted 
organisations  that  all  the  Parliaments  in  the  world.”  The  word 
“soviet,”  it  may  be  explained  in  [)assing,  means  simply  ‘‘council,” 
and  its  use  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  German  word 
"Hath.”  The  board  of  a  public  company  is  a  soviet,  and  so  is 
the  connnittee  of  a  football  club.  The  Soviets  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  are  simply  assemblies  of  delegates  chosen  by  artisans, 
peasants,  and  soldiers,  and  they  exist  nearly  everywhere  in  Eussia 
to-day.  The  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  carried  out  the  Jjeninite 
usurpation,  had  merely  a  local  authority  in  the  capital,  but  the 
coup  d’etat  was  immediately  afterwai-ds  endorsed  by  the  second 
All-Eussian  Soviet  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Delegates,  which 
the  Bolsheviki  had  convened  for  that  special  purpose.  This  body 
IS  composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  Soviets.  Tt  is  impossible 
to  say  positively  liow  these  local  organisations  are  elected  at  any 
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particular  iiiomeut.  We  do  know,  however,  that  they  are  ciiusin 
by  the  workmen  m  their  factories,  the  soldiers  in  their  barrackb, 
and  the  peasants  in  their  village  assemblies.  We  also  know  that 
just  prior  to  the  Leninite  Revolution  the  masses  had  begun  to 
lose  all  interest  in  them,  that  many  of  them  had  lapsed  cm 
pletely,  and  that  those  which  remained  had  for  the  most  part 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  noisy,  vigorous,  and  unscrupulous 
few  who  stuck  at  nothing  in  the  way  of  mendacity  and  terrorisiu 
in  order  to  secure  a  majority.  It  is  the  story  of  Jacobinism  over 
again  in  all  its  main  features.  Now,  according  to  the  latest 
development  of  the  Leninite  programme,  the  existing  political 
structure  in  Russia  is  to  be  perpetuated,  and  the  country  governed 
lor  all  future  time  by  the  Soviets.  The  Central  Soviet  will  be 
formed,  as  at  present,  from  the  local  Soviets,  and  will,  in  its  turn, 
appoint  the  Cabinet,  which  is  also,  of  course,  a  soviet.  The 
beauty  of  this  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  Leninites  is,  that  it  can 
react  immediately  to  changes  in  the  popular  mood.  As  soon  as 
the  workmen  of  a  particular  factory  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
properly  represented  by  their  delegate  on  the  local  Soviet,  they  1 
can  recall  him  and  choose  another.  The  local  Soviets  can  act 
similarly  with  regard  to  their  delegate  to  the  Central  Soviet,  and 
the  latter  with  regard  to  the  Cabinet.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  saying  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Apparently  the  Icxial  Soviets  are  to  be  allowed  the  utniobt 
discretion  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  laws. 
At  the  present  moment  these  gatherings  of  ignorant  artisans  and 
illiterate  peasants  are  not  only  fulfilling  the  functions  which  were 
formerly  reserved  to  the  most  august  institution  in  the  Russian 
State,  the  governing  Senate,  but  are  even  invested  with  legisla¬ 
tive  powers.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Lenin  at  one  of  the  Soviet 
meetings  that  some  of  his  decrees  were  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  one  another  but  with  themselves.  He  replied  airily  :  “Yes, 
that  may  be  so.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  lay  claims  to  infallibility, 
and  hurried  work  in  an  urgent  time  like  this  is  bound  to  produce 
imperfections.  But,  after  all,  these  things  are  merely  trifles  and 
matters  of  form.  We  have  made  known  our  general  principles, 
and  the  local  Soviets  will  put  them  into  practice  as  seems  good 
to  them,  making  such  changes  in  the  laws  as  may  be  necessary.” 
A  corresponding  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  “revolutionary  courts.” 
which  now  adjudicate  on  all  offences,  from  drunkenness  and 
|)ocket-picking  to  those  least  definable  but  most  heinous  of  crimes 
in  present-day  Russia,  “"sabotage”  and  “  counter-revolu- 
tionarism.”  The  decree  establishing  these  tribunals  merely 
prescribes  that  tbe  penalties  which  they  are  entitled  to  enforce 
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are  lines,  imprisonment,  and  “public  labour.”  Everylliing  else 
is  left  to  them.  It  is  for  the  sovereign  wisdom  of  the  untutored 
mind  to  decide  what  is  punishable  and  what  is  not,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  expiation  within  the  above-mentioned  limits.  As  the 
legal  profession  has  been  abolished,  this  style  of  jurisprudence  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  permanent.  Obviously,  under  its  opera¬ 
tion,  the  decisive  factor  in  settling  the  nature  and  degree  of  your 
punishment  will  not  be  so  much  the  offence  committed  as  the 
composition  and  personal  leanings  of  the  Bench,  or,  more  prob¬ 
ably,  the  temper  of  the  public  w’ho  happen  to  be  attending  the 
court  when  the  trial  is  in  progress. 

Clearly  Leninism  has  developed  into  a  type  of  Socialism  very 
unlike  any  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  in  the,  j'ast,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  rapid  evolution  has  yet 
come  to  an  end.  l^’urther  surprises  may'  still  be  in  store  for  us. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 
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ALSACE-LOKEAINE. 

Some  Little-kxown  Facts  and  Figures. 


The  Allied  statesmen  have  formally  and  solemnly  recognised 
France’s  title  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  and  their  friends  have  informed  us  that  Alsace-LorraiDe 
was  originally  part  of  Germany ;  that  it  was  unjustly  torn  from 
Germany  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Germans  by  race  and  by 
language  ;  that  they  arc  happy  and  prosperous ;  that  they  have 
no  w'ish  to  become  once  more  subjects  of  France;  that  a 
plebiscite  would  establish  the  fact  that  they  desire  to  remain 
Germans.  ]jet  us  consider  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Germany 
retaining  Alsace-Lorraine  by  means  of  the  official  German 
statistics,  to  which  not  even  the  most  patriotic  German  can  take 
exception.  The  figures  used  in  this  article  have  been  taken  from 
the  Statistisches  Jahrhuch  fur  EJsass-Lothringen.  The  issue  of 
1913  has  been  used,  and  the  pages  have  been  indicated  in  every 
case  so  as  to  facilitate  reference  and  control  of  my  statements. 

Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  “torn  from  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,’’  as  is  frequently  stated,  hut  was  willingly  ceded 
by  Germany  to  France  in  1648  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which 
ended  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  fact  that  Germany  attached 
little  value  to  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the  time,  and 
that  that  country  was  ceded  willingly,  if  not  gladly,  may  be 
seen  from  the  sixth  edition  of  ^Meyer’s  Konversations  Lexikon, 
the  leading  German  encyclopaedia.  We  read  under  the  heading 
“Elsass-Lothringen ’’  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  733: 

“How  little  the  Imperial  House  of  Habsburg  was  willing  to  preserve  the 
frontier-land  for  Germany  was  shown  by  the  Treaty  of  March  20th,  1617,  by 
which  it  ceded  to  Spain  its  rights  to  Alsace.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  (which  began  in  1618)  Duke  Bernhardt  of  Weimar  tried  to 
found  a  principality  for  himself  in  Alsace.  However,  he  tried  to  do  this 
with  the  help  of  French  support  and  of  French  money.  When  he  died,  in 
1639,  Alsace  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  at  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  of  1648  the  Emperor  coded  to  France  all  his  rights  to  Alsace.  Thus 
France  took  the  place  of  Spain.  It  is  true  the  rights  of  the  Imi^rial 
Estates  were  recognised  in  particular  because  the  Emperor  had  waived  his 
rights  in  his  capacity  as  Overlord  of  the  Empire,  not  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire.” 

The  stipulations  whereby  this  transference  of  territory  and  of 
rights  was  made  were  vaguely  worded  for  the  purpose  of  sparing 
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Germany  s  susceptibilities  and  of  facilitatiug  the  couclusioii  of 
the  peace.  That  is  acknowledged  by  most  impartial  historians. 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  rob  Germany  of  Alsace-LoiTaine ,  but  made 
use  in  his  own  time  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  by  abolishing  the  purely  nominal  independence  which  had 
been  left  to  the  Alsatian  Statelets.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
provinces  were  happy  to  become  Frenchmen,  and  they  became 
most  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  France  because  that  country 
pursued  a  wise  policy  of  justice  and  of  generous  toleration  towards 
them,  which  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  rule  of  petty 
|)crsecution  and  oppression  which  Germany  initiated  in  1870. 
Ever  since  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  fought  enthusias- 
*  tically  and  determinedly  for  France.  On  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
in  Paris,  on  which  the  names  of  those  generals  were  inscribed 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  fighting  for  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  France,  the  following  twenty-eight  names  of  Alsatian 
generals  are  engraved  : 

"Scherer  (The  Minister  of  War),  Welirl6,  Beurmann,  Wolf,  Castex,  Keller- 
iiiaun  (who,  at  Valmy,  defeated  the  Prussians,  saved  France,  and  became 
Due  de  Valmy  and  Marshal  of  France),  Strolz,  Kleber  (who  succeeded 
Napoleon  as  Commander  in  Egypt),  Schauenbourg,  Becker,  Stengel,  Amey, 
Kellerniann  Fils,  Lefebvre  (Due  de  Dantzig  and  Marshal  of  France),  Hatry, 

;  Bo^er,  Dorsner,  Schramm,  Schneider,  De  Berckheim,  Chouard,  Schaal, 
Bourcier,  Kapp  (Napoleon’s  Aide-de-Camp),  Walther,  Schramm  Fils,  De 
Coehorn,  Dahlmann.” 

I  In  addition,  thirty-four  other  Alsatian  generals  served  under 
Napoleon.  In  this  war  also  numerous  distinguished  Alsatian 
officers  have  been  fighting  on  the  side  of  France,  but  scarcely 
I  any  on  that  of  Germany. 

!  The  present  war  is  largely  fought  in  defence  of  the  principle 
1  of  nationalities,  in  defence  of  the  principle  that  nations  are 
‘  entitled  to  be  free,  that  they  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  them¬ 
selves  and  to  govern  themselves.  Therefore,  we  need  not  attach 
over-great  importance  to  the  learned  arguments  advanced  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  history,  who  dispute  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
^^estpllalia,  or  to  the  learned,  but  very  contradictory,  opinions  of 
5  ethnologists,  archaeologists,  philologists,  and  anthropologists  wdio 
■  establish  racial  and  national  claims  by  measuring  skulls,  dissect¬ 
ing  language  roots,  etc.  Men  choose  their  allegiance  not  for 
i  anthropological,  philological,  or  historical  reasons. 

At  first  sight  the  contention  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  men  of  German  race  and  that  they  are  satisfied 

1  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  statistical  year-book  for 
vor,.  erii.  n.r  o 
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Alsace-Lorraine  provides  us,  on  p.  22,  with  the  following 
statistics  : 

Mothee-tongce  of  Inhabitants  of  Alsace-Loruaine. 


In  1900 

In  1910 

Inhabitants  of  German  Language  ... 

1,492,323 

1,634,260 

,,  ,,  French  Language  ... 

199,433 

204,262 

,,  ,,  Various  Languages  ... 

27,714 

35,492 

Total  . . . 

1,719,470 

1,874,014 

In  1910,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  only  204,262  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  less  than  one-ninth,  had  the 
French  mother-tongue,  and  only  99,612  people,  or  one-nineteenth 
of  the  inhabitants,  spoke  French  and  did  not  know  German, 
The  great  majority  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  are  of  German 
descent  and  language.  That  is  shown  not  only  by  the  statistics 
quoted,  but  by  the  general  prevalence  of  German  personal  names 
as  well.  The  list  of  Alsatian  officers  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
previously  given,  contains  scarcely  any  except  German  names. 

The  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  conquered  people  can 
usually  be  measured  with  mathematical  certainty  by  their  move¬ 
ments.  Satisfied  annexed  |X)pulations  increase,  but  dissatisfied 
ones  diminish  through  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  and  especially 
through  emigration.  Since  its  incorporation  in  Germany  the 
population  of  Alsace-Tiorraine  has,  according  to  the  Alsatian 
Statistical  Abstract,  p.  1,  changed  as  follows  : 


1871  ... 

1,549,738 

1895  ... 

1,640,986 

1875  ... 

1,531,804 

1900  ... 

1,719,470 

1880  ... 

1,566,670 

1905  ... 

1,814,564 

1885  ... 

1,564,355 

1910  ... 

1,874,014 

1890  ... 

1,603,506 

The  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  considerably  increased 
between  1871  and  1910.  It  has  grown  during  that  period  by 
324,276,  or  by  little  more  than  20  per  cent.,  wdiile  during  the 
same  period  the  population  of  France  has  increased  only  from 
36,190,000  to  39,528,000,  or  by  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Only  during  two  census  periods  the  population  of  tlie  two  pro¬ 
vinces  decreased.  The  substantial  increase  of  the  Alsatian 
i)opnlation  and  its  small  diminution  during  only  two  census 
jieriods  w’ould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conquered  peoples  are 
indeed  as  satisfied  with  their  new^  masters  as  the  Germans  con¬ 
tend.  However,  if  we  turn  to  the  German  compiled  and  German 
published  official  statistical  abstract  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
analyse  the  figures  contained  in  it,  we  shall  see  a  picture  which 
differs  very  widely  from  that  which  is  provided  by  the  censuses. 
In  1871  Alsace-Lorraine  had  1,549,738  inhabitants.  If  there  had 
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been  no  emigration  from  that  country  it  should  have  had  in  1910 
not  1,874,014  inhabitants,  but  2,476,544  inhabitants,  owing  to  the 
yearly  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  owing  to  immigration 
from  Germany  and  other  countries.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 


following  figures  : 

Population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871  (Page  1) .  1,549,738 

‘Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths,  1872-1911  (Page  29)  ...  554,984 

Germans  and  Foreigners  at  Census  of  1910  (Page  17)  ...  371,822 


Total  .  2,476,544 


As  the  population  of  the  provinces  was  in  1910  only  1,874,014, 
it  apfiears  that  no  fewxr  than  602,530  people  have  been  lost  to 
Alsace-Lorraine  by  emigration  between  1871  and  1910.  That 
is  exactly  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  inhabitants.  Very  likely 
this  gigantic  figure  of  emigration  seriously  understates  the  actual 
fact,  for  many  of  the  children  of  immigrant  Germans  and 
foreigners  who  were  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine — they  should  number 
at  least  100,000 — are,  of  course,  described  in  the  census  as  native 
Alsatians  and  Tjorrainers.  It  follows  that,  probably,  at  least 
700,000  have  left  their  homes. 

The  revelations  of  the  statistical  abstract  are  so  startling  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  figures 
by  calculating  the  loss  caused  by  emigration  in  a  different  way. 
Page  48  of  the  year-book  contains  a  tal)le  which  gives  the  loss  or 
gain  which  the  civil  )x)pulation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  experi¬ 
enced  during  every  one  of  the  census  periods.  It  supplies  us 
with  the  following  extraordinary  picture  : 


NliT  (lAlX 

OK  Loss  Thkocgu  Migkaxiox. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1871-1875  . 

-  44,490 

-  26,471 

-  70,970 

1875-1880  . 

-  15,230 

-  20,605 

-  35,835 

1880-1885  . 

-  31,792 

-  27,520 

-  59,312 

1885-1890  . 

-  18,915 

-  19,076 

-  37,991 

1890-1895  . 

-  18,125 

-  16,409 

-  34,534 

1895-1900  . 

I-  5,677 

-  8,333 

—  2,656 

1900-1905  . 

f-  6,767 

-  2,813 

+  3,95 1 

1905-1910  . 

-  16,544 

-  13,751 

-  30,295 

Total . 

-132,661 

-134,978 

-267,639 

The  tremendous  and  unceasing  outflow'  of  population  which  has 
occurred  during  all  census  periods  except  a  single  one  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking  if  we  remember  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
immigration  into  Alsace-Lorraine  both  from  Germany  and 

(1)  As  the  figures  for  1871  are  not  available,  those  for  1911  have  been  used 
instead. 
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other  countries,  and  that  the  present  table  gives  only  the  excess 
of  emigration  over  immigration,  and  not  the  total  emigration. 

It  is  usually  believed  that  only  young  men  have  left  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  order  to  escape  compulsory  service  in  the  Germau 
army.  The  official  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  women 
who,  on  balance,  have  emigrated  from  that  country  has  been  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  men.  The  figures  given  show  that,  on 
balance,  Alsace-Lorraine  has  lost  between  1870  and  1910,  •JG7,G39 
people  by  emigration.  However,  if  we  wish  to  find  out  ho^ 
many  Alsace-Lorrainers  have  actually  left  their  country  we  must, 
of  course,  add  to  the  figures  given  the  Germans  and  foreigueis 
who  were  enumerated  in  those  provinces  at  the  census  of  1910. 
Such  a  calculation  yields  the  following  result  ; 

Excess  of  Eniignitiou  of  Civil  Population  over  iininigraliuii, 

1879-1910  (Page  48)  .  ‘JtjT.Uo'J 

Ecrriiaus  aud  Foreigners  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1910  (Page  17)  ...  o71,882 

Total  .  0119,521 


This  calculation  and  the  previous  one  yield  very  similar  results. 
The  difference  of  36,991  between  the  two  is  no  doubt  due  to  errors 
of  detail  wdiich  are  inseparable  from  population  statistics.  If  we 
add  to  this  figure  the  children  of  immigrant  Germans  aud 
foi*eigners,  probably  at  least  100,000,  who  are  officially  described 
as  Native  Alsatians,  we  arrive  at  the  full  loss  of  population  which 
the  two  provinces  have  suffered  since  1871.  French  authorities 
habitually  state  that  Alsace-Lorraine  has  lost  through  emigration 
500,000  inhabitants.  The  figure  usually  given  is  not  very  con¬ 
vincing  on  account  of  its  roundness.  From  the  official 
German  statistics  it  appears  that,  not  allowing  for  the  children 
of  immigrant  Germans  and  of  foreigners  who  are  described  as 
Native  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  the  two  provinces  have  lost  by 
emigration  either  602,530  or  639,521  people  of  whom  about  one- 
half  were  women.  That  is  the  most  damning  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  Germany’s  rule. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  assume  that  all  the  Germans  and 
foreigners  dwelling  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  migrated  into  the 
country  since  its  annexation.  During  the  turmoil  of  war  there 
were  probably  few  Germans  and  other  foreigners  in  the  country. 
Besides,  against  the  number  of  Germans  and  foreigners  who  were 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871  may  be  set  part  of  the  children  of 
Germans  and  foreigners  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine  who  are  now 
classed  as  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers. 

In  1910  there  were  in  Alsace-Lorraine  371,822  Germans  and 
foreigners.  Of  these,  295,436  were  Germans  and  76,386  were 
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foreigners.  Let  us  now  consider  the  composition  of  this  immi¬ 
grant  population. 

The  295,436  Germans  can  he  classified  as  follows  : 


j\[ale  Civilians  ...  ...  108,444  Citizens  of  Pnissia  ...  174,468 

Females  ...  ...  111,494  ,,  ,,  Bavaria  ...  42,0i:i 

Soldiers  from  German v  ,,  ,,  Baden  ...  39,49.7 

...  ...  ...  75,498  ,,  ,,  the  other 

States  .  39,460 


Total  ...  295,4.‘'!6  Total  ...  295,436 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Prussian  element  is  by  far  the 
strongest  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  can  therefore  not  w^onder  that 
the  country  is  not  being  Germanised,  but  Prussianised. 

Tjet  us  now  inquire  into  the  occupations  of  the  Alsatian  natives 
and  the  immigrant  population.  According  to  data  furnished  by 
the  German  Census  of  Production  of  1907,  which  may  he  found 
on  page  25  of  the  Alsatian  Statistical  Year-book,  the  people  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  in  Alsace-Lorraine  were  classed  as  follows  : — 


Boru  Alsatians 


Til  Agriculture 

.327,482 

111  Industry  ... 

270,814 

In  Commerce  &  Trade 

73,111 

In  Domestic  Service  ... 

7,630 

In  tlie  Army  ... 

In  the  Civil  Service 

0,291 

and  the  Professions 

22,905 

Gormans  and  Foreigners 
11,684 
79,495 
24,433 
2,653 
68,257 

11,9.30 


The  vast  majority  of  the  immigrant  Germans  and  foreigners  are 
engaged  in  the  most  profitable  occupations,  in  industry,  and 
commerce.  The  proportion  of  immigrants  to  natives  is  particu- 
I  laily  great  in  the  Civil  Service  and  in  the  learned  professions, 
I  which  are  almost  monopolised  by  Germans.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  the  iwoportion  of  immigrants  is  quite  insignificant  in  agriculture, 
I  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  a  native  monopoly.  While 
f  Germans,  and  particularly  Prussians,  have  occupied  all  the  best 

I  administrative  positions  and  have  crowded  into  all  the  well-paid 

occupations,  the  natives  have  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Alsatians  who  have  left 
i  their  country  since  1871  have  been  replaced  by  Germans  from 

i  Germany  and  by  foreigners,  especially  by  Italians  and  Poles.  In 

j  this  way  the  country  has  to  some  extent  been  denationalised. 

However,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  600,000  inhabitants 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  who  have  emigrated  have  abandoned  their 
native  soil  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  adventure — that  they  have 
gone  to  oversea  countries.  Petw^een  1902  and  1911,  for  which 
years  alone  there  are  official  figures  on  page  49  of  the  statistical 
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abstract,  oversea  emigration  from  the  conquered  provinces  came 
only  to  about  500  per  year.  The  vast  majority  of  the  emigrants 
have  left  Alsace-Lorraine  for  France.  They  have  thus  shown 
where  their  sympathies  lie. 

A  certain  number  of  Alsatians  have  gone  to  Germany.  In 
1007,  at  the  time  of  the  industrial  census  (see  page  26  of  the 
year-book),  71,248  people  born  in  the  two  provinces  dwelt  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  these,  11,884  were  soldiers,  officials,  etc.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  German  Government  distrusts  Alsace- 
Tjorraine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  two  provinces  are  garrisoned 
almost  exclusively  by  German  troops,  while  the  majority  of  the 
Alsatian  recruits  are  distributed  all  over  Germany.  In  1910  the 
garrison  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  composed  of  75,498  Germans  and 
only  6,778  natives  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Production,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  immigrant  Germans  and  foreigners  have,  as  has  previously 
been  shown,  gone  into  trade,  industry,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
learned  professions,  etc.  The  newcomers  have  filled  the  towns 
and  have  abandoned  the  countryside  to  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  page  296  of  the  official  year¬ 
book,  shows  the  composition  of  the  ]'>opnlation  of  some  repre¬ 
sentative  towns  : 


Alsace-LoiTainers 

Germans 

Foreigners 

Strassburg 

11.3,471 

60,774 

4,646 

Mulhouse 

72, .584 

16,808 

5,640 

Aletz 

29,1.36 

35,762 

3,700 

Colmar 

34,480 

8,219 

1,100 

Algringen 

1,.5.56 

6,644 

1,276 

Deutschoth 

1..386 

1,510 

3. .397 

Piedenhofen 

6.0.38 

6.799 

1  ..347 

Dieuze  ... 

2,450 

3,27.3 

120 

Grossmoyenvre 

.3,478 

.3,146 

2.9.31 

Hayingen 

5,064 

.3,172 

3,246 

Kleinrosseln 

2,4.58 

1 .329 

1,825 

Morchingen 

1,6.32 

5,247 

87 

Montigny 

5,152 

8,288 

677 

Nilvingen 

2, .383 

1,842 

1,.570 

Sablon  . 

4,6.56 

5,477 

587 

St.  Avoid 

2, .399 

.3,884 

117 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  Germans  and  of 
foreigners  is  greatest  in  the  large  towns,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  Germans  and  foreigners  is  heaviest  in  those  numerous  small 
manufacturing  and  mining  towns  which  have  recently  sprung  up. 
In  Metz,  with  its  large  garrison,  there  are  more  Germans  than 
natives.  In  the  iron  and  coal  centres,  such  as  Algringen,  Dieden- 
hofen,  Morchingen,  Montigny,  and  others,  there  are  also  more 
Germans  than  natives.  In  some  of  these  towns  there  are  three 
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;  or  four  Germans  to  every  single  native.  In  others  the  foreigners 
are  as  numerous  as  the  natives.  In  Deutschoth  there  were 
j  throe  times  as  many  foreigners  as  Alsace-Lorrainers.  On  many 
points  the  natives  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are  being  crowded  out. 

I  The  Germans  pride  themselves  on  having  awakened  and  de- 
I  veloped  the  sleepy  towns  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Some,  especially 
the  commercial  and  industrial  districts,  have  indeed  grown  rapidly 


in  population  since  1871,  but  others  have  declined, 
ing  table  (page  292  of  the  official  abstract)  shows  : 

as  the  follow 

1871 

1910 

Strassburg . 

.  85,654 

178,891 

Metz  . 

.  53,623 

68,598 

Mulhouse 

.  52,892 

95,041 

Pistrict  of  Molsheim 

.  74,910 

67,069 

,,  ,,  Schlettstadt  ... 

.  78,162 

67,581 

,,  .,  Weissenburg 

.  62,333 

56,579 

,,  Rappoltsweiler 

.  67,102 

58,151 

..  ,,  Chateau-Salins 

.  52,801 

45,303 

Commune  of  Algringen  ... 

.  367 

9,476 

,,  Nilvingen  ... 

.  273 

5,795 

,,  Sablon 

.  1,039 

10,720 

, .  , ,  Deutschoth 

.  1,050 

6,293 

,,  Kneuttingen 

.  937 

5,612 

,  While  between  1871  and  1910  the  population  of  Strassburg, 
Metz,  Mulhouse,  and  of  the  mining  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I  table  has  increased  considerably,  that  of  the  districts  of  Molsheim, 
Schlettstadt,  etc.,  has  substantially  decreased. 

The  towns  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  prospered  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  but  it  is  a  serious  error  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  stagnant  before  1871.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  taken  from  page  292  of  the  official  year-book  : 


Population  of  : 


Strass¬ 

Mul¬ 

Metz 

Colmar 

Cieb- 

Hagp- 

Mar- 

burg 

house 

Av  eiler 

nau 

Idreh 

1800  ... 

...  48,470 

6,628 

.34,401 

13, .396 

2,802 

7,009 

6,364 

1871  ... 

...  85,654 

52,892 

53,623 

2.3,311 

11,350 

11,388 

12,322 

1910  ... 

...  178,891 

95,041 

68, .598 

43,808 

1.3,024 

18,868 

11,778 

Under  the  French  Government  the  whole  country,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  textile  centres,  such  as  Mulhouse  and  Gebweiler, 
were  developed.  Under  Germany’s  domination  the  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  deprived  of  the  French  market,  began  to  languish.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  recent  years  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have 
mightily  developed,  because  two  Englishmen,  Sidney  G.  Thomas 
and  Percy  C.  Gilchrist,  discovered  in  1878  a  way  of  treating  the 
vast  deposits  of  phosphoric  iron  ores  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Hence 
we  find  that  the  population  of  certain  communes,  such  as  Algrin- 
gen,  Nilvingen,  etc.,  has  grown  ten-fold,  twenty-fold,  and  more. 
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The  Germans  have  endeavoured  to  Germanise  Alsace-Lorraine  ^ 
by  means  of  the  schools.  Compulsory  education  has  been  rigidly  ^ 
enforced.  In  accordance  with  traditional  Prussian  policy,  the  ■ 
new  rulers  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  vastly  improved  the  inter-  ^ 
mediate  and  university  education  as  well.  They  have  opened  ■ 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  learned  institutions,  and,  having 
deliberately  destroyed  the  celebrated  Strassburg  library,  with  its 
irreplaceable  manuscripts  and  other  treasures,  by  bombardment, 
have  created  a  huge  new  library  in  its  stead.  The  progress  of 
university  and  intermediate  education  in  Alsace-Lorraine  under  | 
German  rule  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  have  i' 

been  extracted  from  the  official  year-book,  pages  228  to  23.') :  t 

<1 

Strassburg  University.  Intermediate 


Volumes 

School 

Alsatian 

Other 

Teachers 

in 

Attendance 

Students  Students 

library 

1872 

69  ... 

143  .. 

.  47  ... 

220,000 

...  2,403 

1882 

200  ... 

588  .. 

104  ... 

542,865 

7,096 

1892 

410  ... 

559  .. 

121  ... 

715,215 

...  8,068 

1902 

619  ... 

514  .. 

.  144  ... 

878,933 

...  9,394 

1912 

...  1,142  ... 

996  .. 

.  178  ... 

1,002,. 5.50 

...  12,2;ir. 

The  intermediate  schools  and  the  universities  have  been  I  1 
managed  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  The  German  Government  ,  i 
has  sent  to  Strassburg  some  of  its  ablest  scientists,  teachers,  and 
administrators,  and  the  result  has  been  a  steady  and  exceedingly  i 
rapid  progress  in  the  attendance  of  students  and  scholars.  The  i 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  students  at  Strassburg  are  non- 
Alsatians  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  that  institution.  ^ 

Germany  has  not  only  improved  education  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  I 
but  all  the  public  services  as  well.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  I 
two  provinces  has  been  increased  from  768  kilometres  in  1871  to 
1,919  kilometres  in  1910,  at  an  expenditure  of  ^11^.545,830, 772. 

The  Alsatian  roads  and  waterways  have  been  vastly  improved, 
and  so  have  been  the  police,  sanitation,  the  administration  of  the 
law,  general  administration,  etc.  Even  those  Alsatians  who  are 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  Germany  recognise  the  efficiency  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  done.  How¬ 
ever,  the  efficiency  and  the  excellence  of  the  German  institutions  , 
do  not  reconcile  the  native  population  to  the  high-handed,  over-  j 
bearing,  and  unsympathetic  attitude  of  their  new  masters. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  undoubtedly  prospered  under  German  rule. 

Its  progress  in  wealth  and  population  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  in  the  tw'o  provinces, 
and  especially  to  the  utilisation  of  the  phosphoric  iron  ores.  The  I 
development  and  the  future  possibilities  of  the  mineral  industry  I 
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of  the  two  provinces  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table, 
which  is  taken  from  page  90  of  the  statistical  year-book  :• 


Production 

in  Tons. 

Black 

Petro¬ 

Iron-ore 

Potash 

Iron 

Coal 

leum 

187-2 

290,206 

4,093 

684,600 

— 

222,070 

1882 

581,525 

2,169 

1,359,141 

— 

359,117 

1892 

692,510 

12,942 

3,571,426 

— 

733,768 

1902 

1,309,818 

20,205 

8,793,496 

(1910)  34,822 

1,630,220 

1911 

3,033,436 

43,748 

17,754,571 

97,142 

2,908,230 

Between  1872  and  1911  the  production 

of  coal  and  of  petroleum 

Iin  Alsace-Lorraine  has  increased  ten-fold  and  that  of  iron-ore 
twenty-five-fold,  while  the  production  of  manufactured  iron  has 
grown  thirteen-fold.  Vast  deposits  of  soluble  potash  of  infinite 
L  value  have  only  lately  been  discovered.  The  production  of  the 
[  |)otash  mines  has  trebled  in  a  single  year. 

I  Germany  has  by  far  the  largest  iron  industry  in  Europe.  In 
I  1913  she  produced  twice  as  much  iron  as  the  United  Kingdom  and 

:  five  times  as  much  as  France.  Germany’s  prosperity  is  based 
on  the  possession  of  an  abundance  of  coal  and  of  iron-ore.  The 
bulk  of  the  iron-ore  employed  in  Germany  comes  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  In  the  GemeinfassUche  Darstellung  des  Eisen- 
hiittenwesens,  a  handbook  published  by  the  Association  of  Ger¬ 
man  Iron  Producers,  we  read  : — 

“Tho  opening  of  the  Minettc  ore  deposits  in  Luxemburg,  Ijorraine,  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  France  and  Belgium  caused  in  these  terri¬ 
tories  and  the  districts  adjoining  them  a  wonderful  advance  of  the  iron 
industry.  The  production  of  iron<jre  in  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  has,  within 
a  very  short  time,  overtaken  the  iron-ore  production  of  all  other  districts 
of  Germany  combined.  The  iron-ore  production  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg 
.  amounted  in  1010  nearly  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  German  iron 
output.  The  hiture  of  the  German  iron-ore  industry  depends  on  these 
deposits. 

i  “According  to  Kohlmann's  estimate,  the  iron-ore  in  German  Lorraine 
should  approximately  amount  to  1,800,000,000  tons.  At  the  present  rate  of 
^  production  it  should  suffice  for  130  years.  Luxemburg  has  about  300,000,000 
tons. 

“The  comparatively  recent  opening  of  new  iron  mines  about  Nancy  and 
Briey  has  become  important  not  only  for  the  iron  industry  of  Lorraine,  but 
hlso  for  that  of  Westphalia.  Formerly  the  exports  and  imports  across  the 
Franco-German  frontier  were  about  equal  as  far  as  iron-ore  is  concerned. 

!  'For  some  time  the  import  of  French  iron-ore  has  more  and  more  exceeded 

1  the  exports  of  German  iron-ore  to  France,  and  a  large  part  of  the  French 

iron-ore  goes  to  the  Ruhr  district. 

“The  Franco-German  mineral  trade  tends  to  become  more  and  more  a 
trade  in  which  the  French  exchange  their  iron-ore  against  German  coal, 
for  there  is  a  keenly-felt  lack  of  coal  in  the  French  iron-ore  district  near 
the  German  frontier.” 

The  prosperity  of  the  German  and  of  the  French  iron  industries 
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depends  on  the  vast  deposits  of  iron-ore  which  occur  in  the 
narrow  district  of  Briey-Diedenhofen,  on  both  sides  of  the  Franco- 
German  frontier.  The  opening  of  these  deposits  has  caused  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  iron-ore  in  both  countries. 
The  progress  in  the  production  of  iron-ore  among  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  iron-producing  nations  of  the  world  is  depicted  in  the 
following  table  : 

Iron-ore  Production — Tons. 


In  Germany 

In  France 

In  United 

In  United 

Ivingcloni 

States 

1870  ... 

3,839,000 

2,900,000 

14,601,000 

3,080,000 

1875  ... 

4,730,000 

2,506,000 

16,074,000 

4,080,000 

1880  ... 

7,239,000 

2,874,000 

18,314,000 

7,234,000 

1885  ... 

9,158,000 

2,318,000 

15,665,000 

7,782,000 

1890  ... 

...  '  11,406,000 

3,472,000 

14,001,000 

16,293,000 

1895  ... 

12,350,000 

3,680,000 

12,817,000 

16,213,000 

1900  ... 

18,964,000 

5,448,000 

14,282,000 

26,332,000 

1905  ... 

23,444,000 

7,395,000 

14,824,000 

43,207,000 

1910  ... 

28,710,000 

14,500,000 

15,470,000 

57,800,000 

1913  ... 

35,941,000 

21,714,000 

16,254,000 

62,972,000 

In  1870  the  United  Kingdom  produced  considerably  more  iron- 
ore  than  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  combined.  In 
1910  Germany  and  Luxemburg — the  two  are  joined  together, 
because  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the  German  Customs  Union- 
produced  practically  as  much  iron-ore  as  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  combined.  Between  1890  and  1900  Germany  produced 
per  year  regularly  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  iron-ore  as 
France,  but  since  then  France  has  begun  exploiting  energetically 
the  ores  of  the  celebrated  Briey  district,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  French  iron  production  has  quadrupled  since  1900,  while 
German  iron  production  has  grown  by  only  84  per  cent,  during 
the  same  time.  The  jealousy  of  the  German  iron  and  steel 
magnates  of  the  rapidly  increasing  iron  industries  of  France  has, 
no  doubt,  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  In  1913  France 
produced  considerably  more  iron-ore  than  the  United  Kingdom, 

While  France’s  production  of  iron-ore  has  quadrupled  since 
1900,  her  production  of  iron  has  increased  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
because  she  lacks  the  coal  required  for  smelting  it.  The  German 
handbook  of  the  iron  trade  previously  mentioned  states  : 

“The  flcvelopmenti  of  the  French  iron  industries  would  have  been  a  more 
favourable  one  if  Eastern  France  did  not  lack  coal.  At  the  present  moment 
(this  was  written  in  1912)  Germany  furnishes  already  more  than  half  of  the 
coal  used  in  the  French  iron-ore  district.” 

If  coal  and  iron  occur  in  districts  separated  from  each  other 
one  must  either  bring  the  coal  to  the  iron  or  the  iron  to  the  coal. 
As,  roughly  speaking,  three  tons  of  coal  are  required  for  smelting 
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a  ton  of  iron,  it  is  as  a  rule  cheaper  to  take  the  iron  to  tlie  coal 
districts  and  not  the  coal  to  the  iron  districts.  Natural  conditions 
and  the  manipulation  of  customs  tarifts  and  freight  rates  hy  the 
German  Government  have  compelled  the  French  iron-ore  pro¬ 
ducers  to  sell  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  their  ore  to  the 
Germans,  who  have  smelted  it  in  the  famous  Euhr  district, 
where  excellent  coal  abounds.  The  handbook  of  the  German 
iron  trade  informs  us  : 

“The  French  iron-ore  is  sold  in  constantly  increasing  quantities  to  the  Ruin- 
district.  This  process  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  applying  the  Minette 
ore  railway  freight  tariff  to  the  railway  stations  on  the  French  frontier.” 

While  the  Germans  have  smelted  the  bulk  of  the  iron-ore  pro¬ 
duced  in  liorraine  in  the  Kuhr  district,  they  have  treated  part  of 
it  in  Alsace-Lorraine  itself,  where  the  production  of  iron  has 
increased  from  2'22,070  tons  in  1872  to  2,908,230  tons  in  1911. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  because  coal  can  be  carried  very  cheaply 
by  water  all  the  way  from  the  Euhr  coalfield  to  the  iron  mines 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  importation  of  German  coal  into 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  increased  steadily  and  very  greatly  from  year 
to  year. 

The  official  facts  and  figures  supplied  in  these  pages  clearly 
prove  that  the  Germans  have  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  estranged  them  and  have  caused  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  exile  themselves,  to  turn  towards  France.  The  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  led  to  a  further  exodus  of  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers  to  France  on  the  one  hand  and  to  more  severe  measures 
of  repression  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  Germany  on  the 
other.  In  view^  of  the  official  record  of  the  relations  between 
the  Alsatians  and  the  Germans,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  treated  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces,  not 
as  lost  brothers,  but  as  irreconcilable  enemies,  it  is  obviously 
idle  to  assert  that  Alsace-Lorraine  is  historically  a  German  land 
and  that  its  inhabitants  are  Germans  by  race,  language,  descent, 
and  sympathy,  and  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  lot  and 
wish  for  no  change  of  government.  The  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
have  indicated,  not  merely  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  that  they  wish 
to  be  reunited  to  France,  and  if  the  principle  of  nationalities  and 
of  democracy  has  any  meaning,  it  follows  that  their  desires  should 
be  fulfilled  at  the  peace. 

The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  France.  Most  Frenchmen  and  most  sympathisers  with 
France  desire,  for  sentimental  reasons,  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
should  be  returned  to  France.  However,  there  are  also  very 
important  practical  reasons  in  favour  of  that  policy.  In  1871 
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Germany,  inclusive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  bad  41,000,000  iubabi- 
tants,  and  France,  without  these  provinces,  had  36,000,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Germany  had 
67,000,000  people  and  France  had  40,000,000  people.  Since  the 
Peace  of  Frankfort  the  population  of  the  one  country  has  in¬ 
creased  by  26,000,000  and  that  of  the  other  by  only  4,000,000 
people.  Germany’s  population  has  increased  since  1871  with 
amazing  rapidity  owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  the 
German  manufacturing  industries.  Their  w'onderful  expansion 
has  chiefly  been  due  to  Germany’s  w'ealth  in  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  France’s  population  has  remained  almost  stationary  be¬ 
cause  France  lacks  coal.  If  France  should  regain  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine  she  wmuld  receive  2,000,000  new  citizens.  There  would 
then  be  42,000,000  Frenchmen  as  against  65,000,000  Germans. 
However,  she  might  in  addition  obtain  millions  of  further  citizens 
if  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  w^as  coupled  wdth  provisions 
which  wmuld  enable  France  to  develop  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  exploit  the  vast 
iron-ore  fields  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Coal  and  iron  are  the  twdn  foundations  of  modern  manufac¬ 
turing.  Both  are  equally  indispensable  in  war.  Coal  and  iron 
provide  arms,  munitions,  ships,  and  military  supplies  of  every 
kind,  and  their  jwssession  and  exploitation  lead  to  a  vast  increase 
of  population,  as  I  have  previously  shown. ^  It  wdll  probably  be 
better  for  the  people  of  the  world  if  by  far  the  largest  ironfield 
of  Europe  should  be  not  in  Germany’s  hands,  but  in  the  hands 
of  France.  The  loss  of  her  largest  ironfield  to  France  wmuld  un¬ 
doubtedly  weaken  Germany’s  military  powmr,  but  it  would  not 
correspondingly  increase  France’s  strength,  unless  that  country 
w^as  given  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiency  of  coal  wffierewfith  to 
smelt  the  iron  ores  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  twn  provinces  con¬ 
tain  apparently  little  coal.  Close  to  them  lies  the  Saar  coalfield, 
which  Prussia  detached  from  France  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Many  Frenchmen  demand  the  return  of  the  Saarbriicken  and  its 
coal  mines  in  addition  to  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  However, 
the  possession  of  the  Saar  district,  though  valuable  for  senti¬ 
mental  and  practical  reasons,  would  not  benefit  very  greatly  the 
French  iron  industry  and  France’s  general  industries.  The  Saar 
coalfields  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the  coal  is  poor 
in  quality  and  not  very  suitable  for  smelting.  Therefore  the 
Germans  have  treated  the  iron-ore  of  French  and  German  Lor¬ 
raine  wdth  coal  from  the  Buhr  district.  They  have  smelted  it 
partly  in  the  famous  Dortmund-Essen  coal  district,  partly  m 


(!)  “The  Future  of  France— and  of  Civilisation.”  'I'hk  Foetnighi'lv  1’kvie", 
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Alsace-Lorraine  itself.  They  conk!  transport  coal  cheaply  from 
Dortinnncl  to  Lorraine  because  the  two  districts  are  connected 
by  waterways.  Tn  a  table  previously  given  it  was  shown  that 
between  1872  and  1911  iron  production  in  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
increased  from  222,070  tons  to  2,908,230  tons.  In  1911  Alsace- 
riorraiue  alone  produced  as  much  iron  as  did  all  France  in  1901. 
Tf  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  should  enable  France  to  obtain 
all  tilt'  l\iibr  coal  she  requires,  she  could  at  a  stroke  double  her 
iron  jiroduction,  and  might  create  in  Alsace-Lorraine  a  manu¬ 
facturing  district  similar  to  the  celebrated  Rhenish-Westphalian 
district,  where  on  an  area  no  larger  than  a  small  English  county 
six  million  people  live.  The  population  of  the  two  provinces 
might  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  within  a  few  decades. 

If  the  peace  should  bring  to  France  the  invaluable  gift  of  a 
sufficiency  of  coal,  not  only  the  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  of  all  France,  would  flourish  as  never  before.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  France  should  receive  at  the  peace  only  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  iron-ore  contained  in  the  country  would  be  of  little  value  to 
the  French  nation.  It  would  merely  enrich  a  few  mineovvners 
and  provide  work  for  some  thousands  of  miners.  The  iron-ore  of 
Diedenhofen  and  of  Briey  would  either  remain  unutilised  or 
would  have  to  be  exported  for  smelting.  As  the  Ruhr  coalfield 
is  most  conveniently  situated,  France  would  be  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Germany’s  coal  for  the  prosperity  of  her  industries, 
and  tlie  German  Government  would  undoubtedly  exploit  that 
position  to  the  utmost.  It  would  strive  to  develop  the  industries 
of  Germany  and  to  stifle  those  of  France,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  that  Germany  would  continue  to  grow  rapidly  in  wealth, 
industrial  strength,  population,  and  warlike  power,  while  France 
would  remain  stationary  and  would  in  course  of  time  become 
Germany’s  vassal. 

By  receiving  Alsace-Lorraine  with  an  adequate  supply  of  coal 
France  would  obtain  an  actual  increase  of  2,000,000  inhabitants 
and  a  potential  increase  of  many  millions  of  her  population.  An 
ample  supply  of  coal  would  double  and  quadruple  the  population 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  would  undoubtedly  speedily  increase  the 
birthrate  throughout  France,  while  the  loss  of  her  iron  and  the 
stagnation  of  her  iron  industry  would  tend  to  limit  the  increase 
of  population  in  Germany.  The  economic  factor  alone  might 
create  a  healthv  balance  between  the  two  countries. 
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[Since  writing  the  following  pages  I  have  heard  of  many  instances  of 
gallant  and  uncomplaining  endurance  of  rationing  troubles,  so  that  some  of 
the  remarks  on  excessive  diet  may  seem  unsympathetic.  I  would  therefore 
as  a  preamble,  recall  a  remark  found  in  the  diary  of  a  subaltern  in  Lady¬ 
smith  and  written  during  the  siege.  “We  have  now  been  a  week  on  half 
rations  :  everybody  I  have  met  say  they  are  the  better  for  it.’’  Also  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there  has  been  excess  in  the  past,  a  rather 
sudden  check  will  be  attended  with  discomfort,  though  in  reality  bringing 
improved  health.  I  have  had  in  mind  a  time  of  peace  and  habits  of 
peace  which  arc  not  unlikely  to  recur  if  opportunity  is  given.] 

The  prevailing  impression  of  a  vegetarian  is  that,  at  the  best,  he 
is  a  nuisance  to  his  hostess;  and  that  at  the  worst — i.e.,  when 
he  talks  about  food — he  is  a  bore.  The  genial  influence  of  Lord 
Ehondda  is  dissipating  the  former  opinion,  but  the  latter  holds 
its  ground.  Not  without  reason.  Why  should  a  burly  Briton 
brought  up  on  a  generous  meat  diet  be  lectured  to  by  a  man 
foolish  enough  to  prefer  cabbages,  who  can  only  defend  his 
crankiness  by  declaring  that  his  health  is  better  than  ever?  As 
if  anyone  cared  whether  it  is  or  not.  One  thinks  of  the  expres¬ 
sive  W'Ord  “chortle.”  A  vegetarian  is  sometimes  tiresome  because 
he  “chortles  ”  about  a  trifling  matter.  Then  there  are  misgivings 
felt  by  others,  not  resting  on  prejudice,  but  on  broad  and  sane 
views  of  human  nature.  Alen  of  big  minds  concern  themselves 
very  rarely  with  diet,  and  almost  as  rarely  wdth  health,  which 
is  best  secured  if  not  dwelt  upon  in  thought.  One  cannot 
imagine  any  undeniably  great  man  being  immersed  in  such  a 
subject.  There  is  also  a  deplorable  tendency,  noticeable  in  the 
sect,  to  harangue;  on  unsavoury  topics,  too,  such  as  the  shape 
of  apes’  teeth  and  the  length  of  a  tiger’s  intestinal  tract,  and  so 
forth. 

So,  for  one  reason  or  another,  those  who  like  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  “plain  ”  men  are  apt  to  give  the  vegetarian  a  wdde  berth. 
Foenum  liahet  in  cornu. 

Now  the  only  valid  rejoinder  to  this  sort  of  criticism  is  that 
the  cranks  in  question  have  discovered  something  wdiich  would 
be  of  service  to  the  community  if  it  were  known,  and  that  there 
is  no  w’ay  of  making  it  knowm  except  by  somebody  talking.  As 
to  the  stress  of  the  times  in  wdiich  we  live,  w'e  have  reason  to 
believe  that  so  far  from  being  an  argument  for  silence  it  is  the 
very  contrary.  We  have  heard  ominous  and  w^eighty  forecasts 
about  the  prospective  shortage  of  food  all  over  the  world,  but 
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part  of  our  message  deals  with  this  very  question.  We  have 
learnt  how  to  economise  the  amount  of  food  taken  as  well  as  to 
change  its  quality ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  most  well-to-do  people 
make  a  huge  (or  even  considerable)  miscalculation  of  their 
requirements,  there  is  to-day  an  urgent  need  of  correcting  it  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Let  that,  then,  be  our  first  excuse  for  harping  on  the  subject. 

We  believe  that  a  “reformed  ”  diet  means  a  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  with  a  gain  to  vitality ;  and  tlu'se  are  days  when  we  are 
being  forced  to  he  s])aring  and  hope  to  be  vigorous. 

I’eople  become  vegetarians  for  various  reasons.  Some 
asthetically,  being  sickened  by  the  sight  of  dripping  carcases 
I  hanging  in  the  butchers’  shops;  and  who  can  wonder?  Others 
are  “humanitarians,’’  and  have  been  made  profoundly  uneasy  by 
stories  of  the  sulferings  of  sheep  being  trausport('d  oversea  on 
their  way  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  by  descriptions  of  cruelty 
in  the  shambles,  and  the  thought  of  human  beings  wholly 
absorbed  in  such  an  employment.  Others  are  convinced  that 
renunciation  of  flesh  foods  gives  endurance  and  clearness  of  brain  ; 
purity  of  blood  in  short,  wdiich  means  geue.al  fitness  for  usefid 
activities,  and  so  on.  Nearly  all  these  separate  reasons  could  be 
persuasively  advocated,  but  I  projxjse  to  concentrate  attention 
mainly  on  one  as])ect  of  the  question  :  food  in  relation  to  the 
higher  life.  I  would  preface  what  has  to  be  said  by  the  reminder 
that  most  of  us  have  been  genuinely  suiq^rised  at  what  we  have 
discovered  to  be  the  results  of  this  change  of  diet,  often  having 
heard  of  these  results  before,  but  without  believing  them. 
To  many  wdio  have  persevered  in  aiming  at  a  small  and  in¬ 
significant  gain  there  have  come  blessings  in  the  shape  of  an 
enlarged  horizon  and  hope  of  a  better  world.  How?  Abstinence 
from  meat  is  found  to  give  elasticity  to  the  spirit.  Not  at  first, 
especially  if  the  change  be  made  abruptly.  Scores  of  people,  I 
imagine,  have  been  deterred  by  finding  that  the  first  effect  is 
languor  and  depression.  This  is  because  meat  is  a  stimulant,  and 
ceasing  to  eat  it  is  like  leaving  off  wdne  and  tobacco.  The  crisis 
is  made  more  acute  by  the  wTong  sort  of  food  being  substituted 
for  animal  food.  There  is  an  absurd  idea,  not  yet  dislodged,  that 
a  vegetarian  diet  consists  of  innutritions  and  stodgy  substances 
such  as  cauliflower  and  cabbages  ;  and  doubtless  a  rash  venture 
in  this  direction  may  mean  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  repletion 
after  meals,  followed  by  hung('r.  We  contend,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  fruits  and  salads  we  have  a  food  lighter  and  more  nourish¬ 
ing,  though  not  so  stimulating,  as  meat.  Of  course,  some  little 
care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  right  selection.  There  ought 
anyhow  to  be  no  delusion  on  this  head.  Where  the  fruit  and 
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vegetable  diet  has  resulted  in  failure  it  is  generally — though  not 
always — because  it  has  been  heedlessly  and  too  suddenly  adopted. 

Now  this  elasticity  of  spirit  ;  what  is  it?  Is  it  a  figure  ol 
speech  or  a  reality  worth  striving  for?  We  can  tell  you  whai 
it  is.  It  is,  first,  the  deliverance  from  the  mild  but  very  real 
form  of  depression  which  broods  over  most  men  fur  an  hour  after 
rising  in  the  morning.  This  deliverance  is  no  trifle  ;  indeed,  it 
is  so  good  a  thing  that  w’e  are  indisposed  to  prate  about  it.  Also,  1 
it  lasts.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  what  vegetarians  avow  in  private 
to  each  other  :  that  they  have  found  it  possible  to  bear  up  against 
“the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,”  bereavement,  loss  of  money,  bad 
weather,  bad  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  get  on  to  the 
feet  after  any  form  of  knock-down  blow.  Most  of  us  would,  I 
imagine,  say  that  this  particular  effect  was  wholly  unforeseen. 
Alany  were  attracted  by  the  bait  of  physical  betterment,  and  it 
has  been  secured  ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  quite  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  spiritual  gains. 

But  if  we  do  let  out  any  information  about  these  gains,  we  stir 
misgiving  among  some  religious-minded  pcojde.  These  demur 
to  our  claims  on  the  ground  that  we  arrogate  to  a  mere  material 
device  a  spiritual  power,  and  assume  that  a  human  dodge  can  do 
what  is  really  a  work  of  God,  a  divine  gift.  lict  us,  then,  use 
the  expression  “a  help  to  deliverance,”  not  deliverance  itself; 
and  a  help  to  a  great  blessing  may  be  exceedingly  inqrortant, 
though  an  earthly  thing,  by  the  side  of  its  heavenly  se(iuel.^ 

For  it  is  rash  to  assume  that  we  give  our  higher  life  a  fair 
chance  by  dealing  negligently  with  the  lower.  The  truth  rather 
is  that  unheedful  man  has  for  many  centuries  checked  his  own 
upward  striving ;  that  among  the  many  poisons  that  are  to  hand, 
and  for  some  reason  give  baneful  pleasure  to  their  consumers, 
animal  flesh  is  one.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  What  we  say  is 
measured  and  entirely  reasonable — viz.,  that  a  carcase  which  yon 
hurriedly  pass  by  out  o*^  doors  holding  your  nose  is  deleterious  as 
food  in  a  particular  \vay,  which  we  have  discovered  by  ceasing  to 
eat  it.  A  priori,  there  is  a  strong  case  in  support.  Why  should 
we  suppose  that  dead  flesh  is  life-giving?  We  admit  that  it 

(1)  There  are  few  more  sublime  figures  than  that  of  Elijah  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  His  aims  were  wholly  unworldly ;  his  personality  seems  to  have  been 
half  resident  in  the  heaven  to  which  he  was  translated  without  death  or  pain. 
Yet  when  cast  down  by  prolonged  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  he 
obeyed  the  angel’s  summons  to  arise  and  eat,  before  he  heard  the  word  of  con¬ 
solation,  which,  indeed,  he  was  too  exhausted  to  take  in.  So  Christ  healed 
men’s  bodies,  doubtless  because  the  bodily  malady  was  a  clog  on  the  spirit; 
and  though  the  eternal  question  was  about  the  immortal  soul,  yet  He  contented 
Himself  with  restoring  the  withered  aim  and  the  blinded  eye;  certainly  not 
merely  to  arrest  man’s  attention,  but  because  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  are 
too  closely  knit  together  to  be  dealt  with  separately. 
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fentls  off  starvation  for  a  time,  but  if  taken  alone — i.c.,  so  as  to 
act  as  a  scientific  experiment — it  brings  on  scurvy,  a  worse  trouble 
than  inanition  and  quite  as  fatal. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  about  this  morning  melan¬ 
choly.  Certainly  there  is  something  very  right  about  its  opposite. 

It  is  a  real  blessing  to  begin  every  single  day  in  a  state  of  healthy 
tranquillity  ;  and  though  the  words  sound  like  “tall  talk,”  we  have 
to  say  that  they  are  not.  We  do  not  affirm  that  every  vegetarian 
is  so  blessed,  but  among  meat-eaters  there  are  many  who,  in  this 
matter,  are  handicapped  quite  seriously  and  quite  needlessly, 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  talk  of  exaggeration  till  they  have 
examined  the  evidence.  That,  of  course,  is  hard  to  come  by, 
as  we  do  not  talk  of  these  things  in  the  market-place,  and,  more¬ 
over,  many  of  us,  I  suspect,  are  ourselves  unconscious  of  our 
gain.  Also,  we  shrink,  nearly  all  of  us,  from  the  slight 
renunciation  involved  in  the  experiment  at  first.  But  this  ought 
to  be  a  strong  inducement.  In  any  undertaking  of  real  hopeful¬ 
ness  is  there  not  an  element  of  renunciation? 

A  word  in  passing  on  the  fact  stated  that  this  meat-eating  has 
gone  on  for  many  centuries.  For  many  minds  this  is  too  much. 
What?  say  they,  are  we  to  be  told  that  our  ancestors  were  all 
fools,  and  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  tiny  group  of  eccentrics 
in  the  tw’entieth  century  to  discover  their  folly?  They  go  on  to 
wield  the  great  word  “evolution,”  assuming  that  what  has  gone 
on  for  five  thousand  years  must  be  right, ^ 

The  assumption  is  singularly  crude.  First,  because  “evolu¬ 
tion”  is  a  w’ord  summing  up  an  immensely  long,  complex,  and 
varied  process  :  which  has  been  marked  by  periods  of  stagna¬ 
tion  or  retrogression.  Any  particular  period  must  be  estimated 
on  its  own  merits  :  not  simply  because  it  is  part  of  the  history 
of  a  world  which  we  vaguely  believe  to  be  developing  in  the  right 
direction.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  if  the  wffiole  human 
race  had  for  five  thousand  years  adopted^a  certain  practice,  that 
practice  has  not  been  injurious  :  and,  of  course,  this  practice  has 
never  been  adopted  by  more  than  a  portion  of  the  human  race. 
If  history  proves  anything,  w^e  must  surely  admit  that  men  are 
so  framed  as  to  blunder  contentedly  in  vast  numbers  and  for 
great  lengths  of  time.  If  that  is  a  fact,  let  it  warn  us  against 
erecting  fashion  into  a  principle  of  conduct. 

(1)  Tt  is  worth  remarkinjr  that  after  centuries  of  meat-eating  nobody  enjoys 
meat  taken  quite  alone.  Even  the  disguise  of  roasting  fails  to  make  it  a  natural 
food,  and  your  finest  slice  of  beef  would  be  rejected  if  it  were  not  for  the 
condiments,  the  sauces,  the  vegetables,  and,  optimum  condimentum,  hunger. 
For,  notice,  even  dressed  meat  would  be  distasteful  without  strong  desire.  Who 
would  enjoy  mutton  if  it  came  last  of  the  dinner  courses  instead  of  first?  This 
i.s  not  such  a  silly  question  as  it  may  seem. 
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So,  again  I  say,  we  are  not  acting  frowardly  in  bringing  these 
matters  to  notice. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  remark  on  the  diilerent  treatment 
meted  out  to  us  who  wish  to  spread  knowledge  ol'  saving  truth 
and  to  ordinary  advertisers  who  wish  to  puli'  their  wares.  Sup¬ 
posing,  what  is  certainly  the  case  sometimes,  that  the  wares  are 
of  little  worth,  or,  anyhow,  quite  superfluous  among  many  other 
such ;  then  the  labour  employed  on  the  pulTery  is  wasted  labour. 
A  huge  numher  of  our  fellow-countrymen  devote  themselves  to 
such  waste  of  hrain  and  body  tissue.  Yet  nohody  ohjects,  even 
on  economic  grounds.  But  tlie  war  is  teaehijig  that  dll  labour 
and  all  expenditure  should  be  devoted  to  necessary  objects.  Why, 
then,  do  we  complacently  countenance,  in  a.  time  of  national 
stress,  this  vast  squandering  of  human  toil?  1  cannot  answer 
the  question,  but  would  point  to  the  humble  vegetarian  who  tries 
to  tell  others  a  truth  which  he  knows  to  l)e  a  truth,  not  for  any 
money  ]m)fit,  not  to  heggar,  but  to  benefit.  Ids  neighbour;  and 
the  mildest  verdict  he  may  expect  to  liear  is  that  he  is  a  harm¬ 
less  noodle.  Another  contrast  is  that  we  never  commend  our 
doctrines  till  we  have  practised  them  ;  but  plenty  of  people  labour 
to  sell  an  article  which  they  themselves  never  use,  knowing  that 
they  are  better  without  it.  This  is  not  called  crankiness,  but 
good  business.  But  to  resume. 

There  is  another  great  help  to  the  higher  life  that  we  can 
promise.  Among  us  English  people  a  tendency  to  self-deception 
shows  itself  in  our  vaunting  strength  just  where  we  are  weak, 
and  common  sense  just  when  we  are  plainly  fools.  Tims  we 
often,  not  without  some  reason,  boast  of  being  pioneers  in  the 
matter  of  bodily  cleanliness.  We  think  of  each  otlier  as  ])ossibly 
wrong-headed  in  many  particulars,  but  anyhow  as  people  who 
wash  themselves ;  and  before  1904  we  used  to  make  laboured 
jokes  about  the  French  pursuing  the  opposite  policy  :  so  we 
acquiesce  in  vast  fortunes  being  made  in  soap,  as  a  sign  of 
advancing  civilisation.  .But  I  doubt  if  one  man  in  fifty  thousand 
has  ever  faced  the  question  whether  our  bodies  ought  to  he  clean 
within  as  well  as  without.  If  soap  and  water  are  such  blessed 
agencies  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  what  about  the  interior, 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  all  unnoticed, 
noisomeness  and  putrefaction  reign?  This  subject,  though  one 
of  quite  capital  importance,  has  hemi  neglected  for  so  long  that 
it  is  now  too  medical  for  any  but  the  most  cursory  treatment. 
It  is  a  veritable  triumph  for  the  kingdom  of  evil  that,  because  we 
have  ill-treated  our  vital  organs  for  many  centuries,  we  are 
ashamed  to  tell  each  other  the  truth  about  them.  The  triitb. 
briefly,  is  this  :  that  no  Pharisee  with  his  cup  and  jdatter  was 
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(milty  of  a  folly  comparable  to  ours,  who  contentedly  clean  one 
side  of  our  persons  only.  Very  slowly  people  are  beginning  to 
suspect  that  noisomeness  is  morbid  wherever  it  intrudes  on  living 
organisms.  Yet  to  conceive  of  a  human  being  walking  about 
the  surface  of  this  globe  scrubbed  and  soaped  outside,  but  wholly 
indescribable  within,  as  if  it  were  a  normal  and  proper  condition 
of  life,  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator.  There  are  some  who  would 
admit  this,  but  attempt  to  believe  the  issue  is,  after  all,  not 
serious.  But  I  trust  most  of  my  readers  are  aware  that  the 
purity,  the  life-giving  power,  of  a  religion  rises  or  falls  with  the 
prevailing  conception  in  the  mass  of  men’s  minds  of  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Deity.  I  submit  that  the  conventional  view  of  our 
bodies— a  more  important  subject  than  our  treatment  of  them — 
is  terribly  in  conflict  with  the  primeval  utterance,  “God 
saw  that  it  was  good.”  We  have  sunk  immeasurably  below  the 
level  of  the  139th  Psalm,  and  have  come  to  think  of  foulness 
and  failure  where  the  ancient  singer  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
"fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ”  and  ‘‘that  his  soul  knew  right 
well.” 

“But  what  of  that?”  says  our  alert  critic.  ‘‘We  know  far 
more  than  the  Israelites  about  these  matters,  and  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  contradicting  them  flatly,  on  a  question  of 
science.”  So  the  vegetarian  might  have  talked  in  his  unre¬ 
generate  days.  But,  again,  experience  has  opeired  our  eyes. 
Uncleanness  is  not  the  natural  condition  of  any  part  of  our  bodily 
framework  nor  of  any  function  of  the  same :  and  that  is  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  lifts  the  whole  concejition  of  our  mortal  being  into 
a  region  touched  with  awe  and  thankfulness  :  more  than  half- 
purified  from  ideas  which  are  shockingly  prevalent,  and  work 
untold  mischief  among  us. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  pooh-pooh  assertions  of  this  kind, 
and  to  point  to  people  who  know  nothing  of  our  experience  and 
yet  are  noble  in  thought,  high-minded,  and  serene  souls.  But  T 
have  in  mind  commonplace  men  and  women,  especially  men, 
whose  lives  have  been  marred  and  lowered  and  tainted  beyond 
repair  by  the  working  of  crazy  notions  about  the  body.  And  not 
:  only  individuals,  but  whole  nations,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  have 
declined  into  decay,  apparently  under  the  belief  that  matter  is 
evil,  and  our  bodies  therefore  lumps  of  dead  substance  with  no 
property  in  them  exee]fl  that  of  clogging  the  upward-striving 
spirit. 

Our  conventional  view’  of  the  human  organism  is  quite  ns 
untrue  and,  if  possible,  more  eflfieaeious  for  ruin.  There  are 
thousands  of  British  boys  at  this  very  moment  growing  into 
adolescence  convinced  beyond  all  question  that  there  is  a  region 
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of  their  own  personal,  physical  life,  and  a  set  of  functions  of  the 
same,  ordained  by  their  Maker  to  be  too  unclean  for  nuMition 
but  too  urgent  in  their  demands  to  be  disregarded  :  with  a 
savour  about  them  of  death  and  corruption,  yet  full  of  luenaLe  if 
they  are  ignored. 

What  have  our  boys  done  that  tliey  should  be  compassed  about 
with  this  bew'ilderment,  just  at  the  time,  too,  when  inner 
storminess  sets  in,  sorely  recpiiring  that  their  feet  should  be 
planted  on  a  rock  and  their  goings  ordered  in  peace?  rarents 
sacrifice  themselves  to  send  a  son  to  the  most  expensive  school, 
but  they  have  not  equipped  him  with  what  he  will  solely  need 
against  the  most  terrible  of  life’s  bulfetings,  namely,  a  deep 
consciousness  that  his  body  is  a  supremely  wonderful  evidence  of 
Clod’s  handiwork  to  which  he  naturally  and  spontaneously  will 
pay  reverence.  If  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  body’s  workings  an* 
disgusting,  we  vegetarians  assert  that  to  a  gi-eat  degree  this  conies 
of  poisonous  victuals,  especially  and  certainly  the  dead  flesh  of 
oxen,  sheep,  and  even  fowls;  moreover,  that  prior  to  exjierience, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  this  and  other  truths  are  hard  to 
receive.  All  deliverances  are  apt  to  be  unforeseen  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  till  they  have  come  about. 

Those  are  some  of  the  larger  benefits  which  can  be  traced  to 
a  rational  regime  of  food.  I  don’t  say  that  they  are  only  attain¬ 
able  by  this  means.  There  have  been  men  of  mighty  and  quite 
exceptional  spiritual  genius  who  seem  to  be  almost  immune  from 
all  bad  effects  of  disobedience  to  physiological  law.  Rut  it  h 
madness  for  commonplace  folk  to  begin  by  apeing  the  triiinipln 
of  genius.  The  Titans  can  safely  overpass  laws,  but  that  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  it  is  not  sheer  lunacy  for  us  dwarfs  to 
play  the  frog  in  the  fable. 

There  are  other  quite  desirable  results  of  taking  innocent  food, 
too  physical  to  be  dw'elt  on  at  length  but  worth  knowing.  Some 
of  us — not  all — have  become  good  sailors  from  making  the  change. 
It  is  something  to  be  able  to  visit  Chartres  without  losing  your 
self-respect  on  the  way.  So  w’e  used  to  be  told  in  Switzerland 
that  the  best  device  for  combating  mountain-sickness  was  tn 
abstain  from  meat  and  wine,  and  subsist  on  i-aisins,  chocolate, 
and  cold  tea.  Teeth  give  less  trouble  than  they  did  ;  and  hope 
dawns  on  the  complex  problem  of  how  to  stave  off  that— so  tn 
speak — infra-diaphragmatic  lethargy  of  organs  which  is  now 
found  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  intestinal  disorder.  Moreover 
— and  this  is  the  most  unexpected  of  all — the  enjoyment  of  eating 
is  increased  and  at  the  same  time  purified  of  grossness.  Let  those 
who  are  insensible  to  anything  else  which  has  been  said  weigh 
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well  this  claim.  It  will  appeal  with  clill'ereiit  force  to  different 
people.  Please  take  it  on  trust.  Vegetarianism,  indeed,  does 
not  forbid  greediness  (this  ought  to  predispose  some  in  its  favour), 
but  it  mitigates  the  mischief  of  occasional  imprudence. 

Then  there  is  the  singular  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  do  with 
less  sleep.^  This  is  an  immense  gain  to  busy  people,  especially 
as  the  sleep  is  lighter  than  flesh-eating  allows  of,  and  ceases  in 
complete  wakefulness.  One  more  gain  I  am  pretty  sure  is  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  same  cause  :  a  more  equable  warmth  of 
body  and  greater  independence  of  fires,  hot  pipes,  etc.,  all  of 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  dispense  with  during  this  trying 
winter. 

But  in  conclusion,  and  leaving  aside  all  trivialities,  I  must 
dwell  on  the  deadly  and  indisputable  connection  between  exces¬ 
sive  meat-eating  and  sensuality.  We  enter  now  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  where  even  the  flippant  tend  to  forgo  joking.  If  it  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  here  cause  and  effect,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of 
what  is  at  stake.  It  is  at  least  this  much  :  the  hope  of  lessening 
to  some  extent  the  most  devastating  evil  that  makes  havoc  of 
hiunan  life.  I  do  not  say  the  certainty,  but  the  hope ;  and  in 
such  a  matter  “we  are  saved  by  hope.” 

First,  then,  is  there  this  connection?  Most  of  us  know  that 
there  is,  with  a  certitude  that  requires  no  confirmation.  People 
will  tell  you  in  private  their  own  experience  ;  doctors  testify 
to  it  in  conversation;  an  authority  like  Dr.  Pusey,  after  hearing 
countless  confessions,  ranked  over-eating  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
passions  quite  as  potent  as  excessive  drinking.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  confessional,  it  is  certain  that  father-confessors 
have  an  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  tlie  particular  evidence 
required,  viz.,  that  which  concerns  the  effect  of  excess  as  testified 
to  by  its  victims.  Added  to  Pusey,  we  have  the  consensus  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  its  earliest  days.  I  find  in  conversa¬ 
tion  the  fact  is  not  seriously  disputed  unless  the  argumentative 
temper  has  been  previously  stirred,  in  which  case  anything  may 
be  disputed  under  the  formula  :  ‘‘No  lawyer  or  man  of  science 
would  admit  the  evidence  as  complete.”  But  we  are  not  justified 
in  waiting  for  scientifically  complete  evidence.  In  questions  near 
the  centre  of  life  itself  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  upon  probabili¬ 
ties.  and  to  do  nothing  because  we  cannot  get  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  is  sheer  lunacy.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 

(1)  The  physiologist  would  explain  as  follows  : — Meat  acts  in  two  ways 
toward.s  drowsiness  :  first,  being  a  stimulant,  it  is  followed  by  a  reaction  which 
feels  like  hunger,  but  is  not;  hence,  superfluous  food  is  taken.  But  all  superfluous 
food  induces  unnecessary  fatigue,  as  it  has  to  be  disposed  of.  (The  ordinary 
idea  that  a  prolonged  output  of  energy  should  be  accompanied  by  extra  feeding 
IS  completely  wrong.  Along  with  heavy  muscular  strain  it  is  very  easy  to  over¬ 
tax  the  digestion.)  Secondly,  meat  infuses  drowsy  elements  into  the  blood. 
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done,  sexual  vice  is  corroding  the  very  vitals  of  our  race  and 
Empire,  and  the  matter  brooks  of  no  delay. ^ 

Granted,  then,  the  probability  of  a  connection,  does  it  concern 
the  quality  or  only  the  quantity  of  the  food  consumed?  Primarily, 
the  quantity.  Both  physiologically  and  morally  the  moderating 
of  this  appetite  facilitates  the  control  of  the  other.  So  much  a 
vegetarian  must  admit.  But  we  affirm  that  there  is  something 
about  meat  which,  even  in  small  quantities,  stirs  not  only  the 
nerves  but  the  thoughts  in  the  wrong  direction.  Before  looking 
into  the  matter  closely  I  had  no  notion  of  this ;  but  so  it  is.  If 
so,  then  let  us  give  good  heed  to  the  impoi-tance  of  clean  thougkU 
as  the  antecedents  of  clean  actions.  INIoreover,  there  is  a  reaction 
from  the  stimulus  of  meat  to  be  considered.  It  takes  the  form 
of  a  spurious  hunger,  and  is  momentarily  satisfied  by  eating.  We 
can  do  without  the  stimulus,  and  are  glad  to  be  spared  the 
reaction  ;  we  are  so  saved  from  a  double  provocative  to  excess. 

No  one  who  gives  his  attention  to  the  soul-saddening  subject 
of  prostitution  will  imagine  that  this  question  of  food  is  trivial. 
But  there  is  involved  in  it  a  vast  deal  more  than  prostitution. 
Few  people  know,  and  still  fewer  adequately  estimate,  how  wide¬ 
spread  is  the  defilement  of  boy-life  and  the  permanent  soiling  of 
thought,  even  where  the  outward  conduct  remains  respectable; 
and  this  in  all  ranks  of  society.  Nor,  again,  the  terrific  struggle 
against  passion  which  has  to  be  faced  by  young  men.  greatly 
aggravated,  as  we  are  convinced  it  is,  by  daily  excess  of  food. 
Still  less  is  it  understood — though  it  ought  to  be — how  grievous 
is  the  strain  laid  upon  many  thousands  of  married  lives 
by  that  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  immense  evil— the 
furious  strength  of  passion  in  the  majority  of  men.  Against  it 
all  our  civilisation  and  much  of  our  religion  contend  in  vain. 
Nor  is  it  asserted  that  there  is  in  any  human  device  a  panacea 
for  it.  But  none  the  less  true  it  is  that  considering  what  is  at 
stake,  the  ovei’wdielming  need  of  mitigating  not  only  the  manifold 
exteinal  allurements,  but  first  and  foremost  the  inward  physical 
fever  of  bodily  desire,  a  restorative  effort  is  called  for  and  must 
begin  with  a  complete  change  in  our  view  of  the  facts.  We 
Fmglish  are  too  tolerant  and  too  humorous.  A  prig  is  a  grotesque 
person,  and  a  food-crank  is  a  thorn  in  our  side:  but  that  does 
not  lessen  by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  guilt  of  parents  who  allow"  their 
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(1)  Some  objectors  point  to  the  sensuality  of  the  Hindoos  as  vitiating  the 
assertion  here  made.  Put  T  would  ask  ;  Ts  it  sensible  to  import  into  this  most 
complex  inquiry  vast  questions  of  racial  differences,  anthropology  and  the  like? 
Tf  admitted  facts,  dispassionatelv  weighed,  afford  a  reasonable  presumption 
as  to  cause  and  effect  among  us  English  alone,  that  is  quite  enough  reason 
for  our  taking  action  This  is  no  matter  for  a  debating  society. 
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sons  to  grow  up  into  the  prevailing  view  about  food  and  appetite. 
It  is  that  as  growing  boys  want  plenty  of  nourishment  there  need 
be  no  talk  of  bridling  the  appetite.  During  the  teens  excess  is 
thought  to  he  impossible.  Worst  still,  when  growth  ceases,  the 
i  young  man  has  never  heard  it  hinted  that  to  continue  on  an 
I  undiniinished  diet  is  not  only  to  impair  the  working  energy,  but 
!  is  to  play  with  lire  in  a  matter  in  which  the  soul’s  welfare  is  at 
:  stake.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  dismal  symptoms 
:  of  steady  excess  through  middle  life  :  the  premature  loss  of 
i  activity,  the  recurrent  purgings,  the  increasingly  frequent  opera- 
!  tions  for  internal  disorders ;  but  what  is  to  be  insisted  on  is  the 
stripping  olV  the  bandages  from  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  the  cure 
;  of  that  blindness  which  refuses  to  believe  that  the  older  we  grow 

I  the  less  we  want,  but  imagines  that  this  childishly  simple  law 
can  with  impunity  he  so  flagrantly  set  at  naught. 

To  sum  up  :  we  vegetarians  assert  that  experience  has  taught 
us  certain  truths  of  real  imiwrtanco  to  the  general  welfare, 
especially  at  the  present  time;  and  that,  if  recognised,  they 
would  help  in  removing  certain  terrible  obstacles  which  now 
cumber  man’s  ascent  to  a  higher  and  happier  life  :  that  before 
these  truths  can  he  learnt  a  sinister  prejudice  against  our  creed 
I  should  be  allayed.  We  admit  that  many  of  us  have  fed  this  pre¬ 
judice  by  unwise  ])ropaganda  and  ill-timed  admonition  :  all  the 
more  disastrously  because  prejudice  about  food,  as  the  w'ar  is 
showing,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind.  But  such  excuses 
as  ingenuity  may  have  discovered  hitherto  for  our  abiding  in 
apathy  and  ignorance  are  being  torn  to  tatters  by  the  stress  of 
these  latter  days.  E.  Lyttelton. 
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As  a  people  we  may  safely  say  we  fight  shy  of  sightseeing.  Pew 
Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  would  dream  of  studying  the  buildings 
of  a  country  if  they  wanted  to  learn  something  practical  about  its 
modern  politics.  And  the  instinct  is  more  or  less  right.  The 
industrial  age  has  so  narrowed  the  life  of  the  plastic  arts  in 
Europe,  that  only  a  comparatively  small  public  of  artists  and 
amateurs  are  able  to  find  much  enjoyment  and  profit  in  such  a 
pursuit.  That  this  condition  of  things  is  a  temporary  one  is  in¬ 
creasingly  evident,  the  whole  modern  world,  as  we  know  it,  is 
being  destroyed  and  reformed  under  the  rapid  hammer  blows  of 
war.  But  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  thereabouts,  it  might  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  more  “progressive”  a  nation  was  the  less 
the  student  of  it  need  concern  himself  with  its  art,  past  or  pre¬ 
sent — rather  a  sad  reflection  on  that  favourite  adjective  of  ours. 

If  the  arts,  apart  from  music  and  literature,  have  lost  their 
hold  on  national  life  and  have  been  left  floating  in  a  carefully- 
guarded  professional  backwater,  archaiology  has  sailed  along 
steadily  in  midstream.  Its  scientific  aspect  appealed  to  the 
general  trend  of  taste,  and  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
classical  archaeology  in  particular  grew  in  imjxirtance  as  a  direct 
means  of  historical  research.  Cut  off  from  the  art  of  their  own 
countries,  the  great  English,  French,  and  German  universities 
applied  themselves  wdth  zeal  to  this  task.  So  much  so,  that 
Athens  may  be  said  to  belong  more  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  the  Sorbonne  and  Berlin,  than  it  does  to  the  merchants  and 
bankers  wdio  now'  represent  Greece.  The  “schools”  of  the 
different  Western  nations  at  Athens  formed  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  cosmopolitan  university  in  existence  before  the  war. 

But  the  vogue  of  archaeology  did  not  stop  there.  This  study 
of  Greek  art  on  its  purely  intellectual  side  has  been  rapidly  lead¬ 
ing  round  again  to  a  fresh  and  fuller  appreciation  of  its  marvel¬ 
lous  aesthetic  qualities.  The  new  spirit  can  be  seen  in  the  recent 
marked  advance  of  games  and  athletics  along  the  lines  of  gesture 
and  dancing ;  the  growing  desire  to  do  a  given  action  in  the  most 
balanced  and  beautiful  w'ay,  and  therefore  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  vital  force.  For  it  is  strength  held  in  reserve  which 
lends  to  fine  action  its  irresistible  finish  and  charm. 

Here  the  Greek  vases  of  the  great  museums  have  proved  a 
source  of  inspiration  scarcely  foreseen  by  their  first  collectors. 
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For,  in  their  number  and  variety  no  less  than  in  their  certainty 
of  purpose  and  line,  the  jiainted  vases  bring  home  the  reality  and 
the  ideals  of  the  old  Greek  life  in  a  way  that  the  isolated  statues 
of  gods  and  men  can  never  do. 

In  the  national  museum  at  Athens,  room  after  room  is  filled 
with  these  masterpieces  of  the  potter’s  art.  There  are  vases  for 
every  use  and  occasion ;  huge  plain  provision-jars  from  the  fairy 
Palace  of  Knossos  like  those  which  hid  Aladdin’s  forty  thieves ; 
long-necked  wedding  Amphorae,  with  large  decorative  handles, 
portraying  the  bridal  procession  of  state ;  great  Panathenaic 
prize  cups  with  armed  Athenae  guarding  one  side  and  on  the 
reverse,  wrestling  matches,  chariot  races,  and  other  contests  of 
the  games.  Then  there  are  sacrificial  vases  painted  with  scenes 
of  prayer  and  libation,  little  vases  where  children  dance  and 
chase  each  other  round  and  round,  and  the  beautiful  Lekythi,  the 
jierfume  pitchers  of  the  dead,  with  their  firm,  delicate  outlines 
and  tender  hues. 

But  museums,  though  they  may  be  made  to  serve  more  than 
the  exact  purposes  of  science,  can  never  compete  wdth  the  interest 
born  of  looking  at  things  on  the  spot.  At  Athens  the  splendour 
of  the  Parthenon  dwarfs  everything  else ;  the  great  temple  on  the 
Acropolis  is  the  dominating  influence  of  the  place.  Not  only 
archaeologists,  but  even  the  most  casual  travellers  fall  inevitably 
under  its  spell  the  first  moment  they  see  it  from  far  out  at  sea. 

The  only  right  w^ay  to  approach  a  famous  city  is  the  old  way, 
by  sea  or  by  road.  Trains  take  no  account  of  perspective,  of  the 
genius  of  the  place,  the  lie  of  the  land  or  of  our  feelings.  London, 
Paris,  Florence,  Eome — it  is  all  one  to  the  railway  line.  Coming 
late  in  the  day  after  the  pattern  of  the  town  has  been  fixed  by 
the  centuries,  it  runs  in  through  the  w^aste  places,  through  the 
hurried  fringe  of  things  ;  that  untidy,  squalid  growth  which  makes 
the  science  of  the  present  age  seem  such  a  disappointing  failure. 
Then,  diving  into  a  maze  of  slums  and  high,  soot-coated,  blank 
walls,  the  train  brings  the  expectant  traveller  up  short  in  a  vast, 
iron-girded  shed,  whistling  and  snorting  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Look,  here  you  are,  you  see  however  far  your  journey  takes  you, 
its  end  is  much  the  same.”  No  such  defeat  awaits  one  who  drives 
up  from  the  Piraeus  and,  passing  under  the  towering  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis,  enters  Athens. 

There  are  two  world-famous  shrines,  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Taj  Mahal,  which  every  pilgrim  makes  a  point  of  visiting  by 
moonlight.  Over  their  beauties,  especially  seen  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  writers  of  text-books  rave.  About  the.  Indian  Taj, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  pilgrims  and  their  guides  are 
wrong,  for  colour  is  the  life  of  the  East — as  w’ater  is  its  soul 
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— and  the  garden  tomb  of  the  Lady  Arjumand,  lovely  at  all  times, 
should  be  first  seen  touched  by  the  rosy-fingered  dawn.  The  Par¬ 
thenon  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  European  triumph,  it  conforms  to 
our  rules.  It  had  colour  in  profusion  when  it  left  the  sculptor’s 
hands,  but  it  was  used  in  the  dry  Western  way,  as  a  conscious 
decoration  to  define  and  bring  out  the  form,  not  in  its  emotional 
sense  as  used  in  Byzantine,  Persian,  and  Indian  building.  There 
is  beautiful  colour  there  to-day,  in  the  contrast  of  the  golden- 
white  Pentelicon  marble  with  the  pale  blue  background  of  distant 
sea  and  sky,  or  as  it  stands  out  in  sharper  relief  against  the  mauve 
and  ]>urple  downs  of  Hymettos.  But  the  critics  are  right  here,  the 
great  temple  of  Athena  makes  the  deepest  a])peal  in  the  warm 
southern  moonlight. 

Then,  when  the  detail  shows  as  plainly  as  by  day  but  the  local 
colour  is  lost,  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon’s  perfect  form  holds 
one  fast.  The  huge  Doric  pillars,  springing  from  their  rock-like 
platform,  at  first  sight  recall  the  temple’s  forerunners  by  the  Nile; 
the  grave  Egyptian  feeling  is  quite  unmistakable.  But  this 
impression  quickly  fades ;  the  whole  mind  is  absorbed  and  held 
captive,  not  by  the  vast  scale,  but  by  the  extraordinary  sense  of 
life  with  which  each  part  is  interpenetrated,  by  the  subtlety  and 
balanced  grandeur  of  the  Greek  genius. 

The  other  buildings  that  remain  on  the  Acropolis  strike  the 
same  clear  note.  On  every  side  this  unerring  instinct  makes 
itself  felt — it  meets  one  at  every  turn.  Ihitil  passing  out 
through  the  Propylaea,  the  splendid  secular  work  of  the  entrance, 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  plan  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  The  massive 
columns  tower  into  the  darkness,  forming  a  double  }X)rtico  on 
either  hand.  Far  below  the  lights  of  the  city  twinkle  like  stars, 
they  look  so  small.  Down  go  the  big  steps,  leading,  it  seems, 
over  the  w’orld’s  edge  into  deep  blue  space.  And  there,  among 
these  great  buildings,  jutting  out  fearlessly  on  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  rock,  stands  the  exquisite  little  temple 
of  Nike — a  perfect  example  of  the  victory  of  Greek  intellect 
in  art. 

Such  is  the  archaeologist’s  view  of  Greece.  And  living  among 
these  evidences  of  her  greatest  period  his  studies  tend  to 
stop  short  there.  Those  who  feel  drawn  to  study  Christian  art 
are  more  inclined  to  find  their  way  to  Italy  or  France. 

As  for  modern  Athens,  if  the  English  classical  students  think  of 
it  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  as  a  pleasant  little  European  town,  hot  and 
somewdiat  dusty  for  want  of  water,  but  with  charming,  informal, 
out-of-door  life.  In  the  summer  time,  after  sunset,  crowds  fill 
the  garden  of  the  Zappeion  and  the  central  square  in  front  of  tlie 
royal  palace,  where  the  moving  pictures  flicker  on  the  big  white 
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screens;  while  behind  the  open-air  cinematographs  the  tall 
cvpress  trees  bend  their  topmost  boughs,  whispering  mysteriously 
to  each  other  in  the  light  sea  breeze.  Life  lived  in  the  open  and 
within  this  small  compass  is  a  very  simple  affair ;  even  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  newspapers  of  the  city  are  posted  up  on  its  walls 
for  the  passers  by  to  read.  Until  lately  it  has  been  the  only  capital 
where  the  Carnival  has  run  its  joyous  course  unchecked ;  the 
world  war  which  bulks  so  large  in  the  Press  and  the  gossip  of  the 
cafes  has  sat  lightly  on  the  neutral  shoulders  of  the  typical 
Athenian. 

But  the  English  view  and  the  Greek  view  of  Hellas  are  two 
totally  different  things.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  several  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  to  hear  a  Greek  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
to  Fjifope  for  the  summer.  Greece  one  finds,  as  M.  Venizelos 
early  realised,  is  part  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  Balkans  are  more 
East  than  West. 

And  here,  as  elsewdiere  in  the  conservative  East,  the  ideas 
and  institutions  of  a  remote  past  continue  to  exercise  a  living 
influence.  But  it  is  not  the  past  which  the  .Athens  “schools” 
have  studied  so  diligently.  The  colonies  of  Greek  merchants  to 
be  found  in  most  large  European  towns  have  naturally  come 
under  Western  influence,  and  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
them,  but  for  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  at  home,  the  ancient 
republican  traditions  of  Athens,  beloved  of  I^ord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Wells,  are  dim  and  shadoww,  as  shadoww  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
into  which  our  ultra-Federalists  would  have  us  divide  modem 
England.  It  is  the  glamour  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  its  old 
rivalry  with  Pome  which  fires  their  imagination  and  for  them 
constitutes  the  absorbing  question  of  the  future. 

The  Athens  of  the  archmologists  first  sank  in  Greek  eyes  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Thessalonica,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Borne  to  Byzantium,  rose  in  importance  until 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  With  Constantine  the  centre  of  power 
shifted  further  East,  to  the  end  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  Byzantium 
became  Constantinople,  and  Athens  dropped  a  ste]i  lower  in  the 
scale,  to  share  with  Alexandria  the  doubtful  prestige  of  a  citv 
of  the  Old  Gods. 

Their  belated  supporter,  the  Emperor  Julian,  it  is  true,  made 
some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  rehabilitate  Paganism,  and  for  a 
while  .Athens  revived.  But  under  Theodosius  the  Olympian 
frames  were  celebrated  for  the  last  time;  that  great  reunion  of 
nil  the  Greeks  ceased,  and  soon  after  this  blow  came  the  partition 
of  the  Boman  Empire.  Tbroughout  the  next  century  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Vandals  distracted  the  country  and  disorganised  its 
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life.  Finally,  in  529,  two  years  after  he  became  Emperor, 
Justinian  closed  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens. 

With  that  the  flickering  lamp  went  out,  for  these  schools  and 
the  pupils  they  attracted  were  the  remaining  link  with  classical 
times.  The  supreme  gift  of  the  Greeks,  their  artistic  instinct, 
had  lingered  until  then  in  the  thoughts  of  their  pliilosophers, 
Their  inspiration  in  the  plastic  arts  had  died  out  at  Athens  long 
before.  Their  craftsmen  had  been  working  for  foreign  masters 
in  the  engineering  science  of  the  Roman  arch  and  in  the  portrait 
busts  of  the  Roman  w'orthies.  It  was  only  when  it  travelled  East 
that  the  Greek  genius  flowered  again  in  the  splendid  Byzantine 
churches  of  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  Here  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Athens,  unlike  Rome,  had  no  Pope  to  carry  on 
her  empire  of  thought ;  once  the  schools  w'ere  shut,  there  was  no 
one  to  take  the  philosopher’s  place  and  no  Curia  to  claim  the 
purple  of  the  temporal  power.  The  Emperor  at  Constantinople 
held  everything  in  his  hands ;  he  was  the  crowned  Basileiis  in 
whom  w’orldly  and  spiritual  powers  w’ere  vested. 

In  the  confused  history  of  South-Eastern  Europe,  Vandals, 
Slavs,  Franks,  Venetians,  Genoese  all  play  temporary  parts, 
adding  their  sudden  forays  and  their  more  solid  conquests  to  the 
general  turmoil.  Important  trading  centres  and  whole  districts 
of  Greece  changed  continually  from  hand  to  hand.  The  Frankish 
kingdoms  of  Thessalonica  and  the  IMorea — troublesome  legacies 
of  the  Crusades — w^ere  continually  at  war  with  the  Venetian  aal 
Genoese  merchant  sailors,  who  grudged  the  fine  harbour-towns 
the  Franks  had  seized  what  time  they  started  out  to  win  the 
Holy  Shrine,  and  stopped  en  route  to  show  the  Orthodox  the 
error  of  their  ways.  But,  like  the  green  wooded  background  of  some 
old  embroidery  whereon  a  melee  of  strange  figures  tilt  and  hunt, 
the  existence  of  the  Eastern  Empire  dominates  the  scene.  For 
close  on  a  thousand  years,  from  Constantine  until  the  coming  of 
the  Turks,  Constantinople  was  the  actual  centre  of  Near  Easter.i 
Christendom. 

There,  beautiful  dreams  of  antique  Greece  continued  to  inspire 
the  Christian  artists  and  craftsmen.  The  ascetic  monks,  when 
they  got  the  upper  hand,  wrecked  their  fury  on  the  painted 
saints,  not  so  much  because  they  hated  idols  as  that  they  saw 
in  them  the  influence  of  the  Old  Gods  of  Earthly  Beauty.  Who 
could  tell  if  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  might  not  recover  their  fair 
realm,  stepping  delicately  under  another  guise,  wrapped  in 
shimmering  robes  of  blue  and  gold  and  silver?  But  the  Icono¬ 
clasts  might  have  spared  their  pains  and  us  many  treasures  of 
early  Byzantine  art.  Travelling  wms  difficult  in  those  disturbed 
days,  and  Athens  lay  far  off  the  beaten  track.  It  wms  a  city  of 
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I  Faerie,  no  real  city,  that  haunted  the  painters  and  workers  in 
mosaic.  Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  at  Athens  stood  to  the 
mediaeval  Greeks  very  much  in  the  same  relation  as  Arthur  and 
r  his  knights  at  Camelot  to  the  romance-makers  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  influence  of  the  classic  school  of  art  lingered  longer  at 
Salonica  than  elsewhere ;  for,  unlike  Constantinople,  it  was  a 
capital  before  it  w’^as  Christianised.  By  a  happy  chance — the  fact 
of  possessing  at  the  crucial  moment  a  firm-minded,  art -loving 
arclihishop — its  four  great  churches  escaped  scathless  from  the 
clutches  of  the  idol-breakers.^  And  in  the  earliest  of  these  the 
fortress-like  St.  George,  built,  in  all  probability,  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  monument  in 
mosaic  that  has  been  preserved  from  antiquity.  Bound  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  huge  dome  stands  a  succession  of  tall 
saints,  who  look  down  on  their  worshippers  from  the  portals  of 
a  typically  Greek  heaven.  But  this  piled-up  classical  architecture, 
these  jewel-studded  arches  so  airily  superimposed,  were  never 
seen  at  Athens.  To  reach  this  Byzantine  paradise  dreamed  of  by 
St.  John  on  Patmos,  the  saints  had  journeyed  a  long  way  from 
the  iwet’s  city  of  Cecrops,  that  first  “dear  city  of  God.” 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Moslems  even  the  dream  fadeil. 
hi  their  shadow  the  after-glow  disappeared ;  the  white  temples 
crowning  the  sacred  hill  stood  grey  and  passionless,  as  the 
summits  of  the  snow  after  the  sun’s  dying  kiss.  When 
Mohammet  II.  entered  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  it  wms 
on  him  that  the  Imperial  mantle  fell,  and  far  down  in  Attica 
the  greatest  of  ancient  cities  sank  to  the  level  of  a  small  pro¬ 
vincial  Turkish  town. 

Athens  almost  forgotten,  Constantinople  lost,  Mount  Athos 
became  the  central  rallying  point  of  the  Greeks.  The  monasteries 
on  the  westernmost  finger  of  the  Chalcidice  peninsula  are  so 
seldom  visited,  indeed  so  little  known,  that  the  part  they  have 
played  in  Balkan  history  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  fact  that 
no  woman  may  land  there  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  this 
neglect.  The  few  Western  travellers  who  have  been  enterprising 
enough  to  do  so  seem  to  have  gone  more  in  search  of  old  manu¬ 
scripts  than  of  anything  else.  But  the  wonderful  series  of 
buildings  on  the  mountain  tell  their  own  tale ;  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Pompeii,  nowhere  in  Europe  are  there  such  ancient 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture.  The  collection  of  jewellery 
is  said  to  be  unique.  And  there  to  this  day  the  Icon  painters 

(1)  It  was  only  yesterday  that  St.  Demetrius,  with  its  glorious  marble-coated 
walls,  perished  in  the  fire  of  this  war — a  victim  to  the  world-fire  the  unhappy 
halkans  themselves  set  alight. 
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exercise  their  art  in  an  unbroken  school  of  monastic  tradition.  I  In 
Their  saints,  it  is  true,  have  now  a  smooth  prettiness  not  un-  |  nat 
influenced  by  the  Neapolitan  painters  of  the  Catholic  revival.  I  cba 
But  their  halos  and  skies  are  still  of  beaten  gold,  and  their  stately  |  teri 
attitudes  and  almond-shaped  eyes  are  directly  inherited  from  1  pol 
ancestors  of  the  fourth-century  mosaics.  j  { 

The  reason  that  these  treasures  escaped  the  Turks  is  not  far  I  be; 
to  seek.  The  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  wise  in  then  day,  sub-  I  th( 
mitted  to  Mohammet  11.  with  a  good  grace  before  the  fall  of  the  I  clis 
capital.  In  this  way  they  retained  their  power  and  then  grivi-  I  thi 
leges.  Protected  by  the  Turkish  fleet  from  attacks  over  sea  and  I 
secure  on  land  in  the  isolation  and  natural  strength  of  their  rocky  I-  be 
peninsula,  they  have  handed  down,  almost  untouched  by  the  t  ni 
changes  around  them,  the  learning,  the  art,  and  the  peculiar  li  se 
I)oint  of  view  of  Christianity  in  one  of  its  earliest  phases.  For,  I  dr 
broadly  speaking,  the  Greek  Church  represents  Christianity  up  I  si 
to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Eoinan  Church  the  inspira-  1  gi 
tion  of  the  later  iSIiddle  Ages,  and  the  Church  of  the  English  t  tl 
Prayer-Book,  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  I  1 
centuries  in  contact  once  more,  through  the  Benaissance,  with  i  o 
the  clear  light  of  classical  Greek  reasonmg.  In  the  twentieth  I  t 
century  the  spirit  of  Christianity  awaits  a  fresh  form  of  fulfilment.  I  c 

The  Moslem  conquest  of  the  Eastern  Emjrire  by  its  very  i  t 
success  crystallised  the  Byzantine  tradition.  During  the  long  I  ^ 
period  which  followed,  the  thoughts  of  the  submerged  Balkan  I  t 
nations — as  of  their  great  overgrown  child  Bussia — were  con-  I  ] 
tinually  fixed  on  the  return  to  Constantinople  and  the  triumphant  I  ] 
crowning  of  a  Christian  Emperor  in  their  cathedral  church  of  I 
Holy  Wisdom.  And  although  each  wished  to  claim  this  privilege,  | 
religion  rather  than  nationality  has  been,  and  is,  the  keystone  of  I 
Balkan  political  architecture.  To-day  in  Athens  or  Salonica,  if  you  I 
ask  the  nationality  of  the  person  you  are  addressing,  the  answer  is  I 
sure  to  be,  “Je  suis  Orthodox,”  “Catholique,”  “Musulman,”  as  | 
the  case  may  be,  or  ‘‘ Je  suis  Israelite,”  uttered  from  the  depths  i 
of  an  underlying  world  of  contempt  for  all  Philistines.  The 
Empire  of  the  East,  the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  Empire  of 
Mohammet  the  Arabian,  and  the  scattered  Empire  of  the  Chosen 
People  dv\’elling  in  strange  lands,  to  one  of  these  four  the  speaker 
assigns  himself  with  a  vigour  and  a  length  of  memory  only 
matched  in  Western  Europe  in  Ireland.  Happier  countries,  like 
happy  children,  have  less  enduring  memories. 

The  vision  of  Balkan  unity  which,  not  so  long  ago,  nearly 
materialised  under  the  skilful  and  imaginative  leading  of  one 
man,  was  no  new’  dream.  The  pressure  of  the  Moslem  power 
had  always  tended  to  drive  the  Christians  into  the  same  camp- 
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In  spite  of  Jieir  local  w^ars  and  differences,  each  of  the  Balkan 
nations — Bouniania  excepted — had  its  convents  and  royal  burying 
chapels  at  Mount  Athos,  and  for  many  years  past  certain  monas¬ 
teries  have  served  as  active  headquarters  of  extensive  foreign 
political  intrigues. 

So  Byzantine  Greece  is  not  only  worth  studying  for  its  special 
beauty  of  colouring  and  for  what  it  can  show  of  the  impress  of 
the  East  on  the  West  in  a  remote  period ;  its  traditions  have  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  present  day.  Looked  at  in  their  light 
the  famous  churches  of  Salonica  acquire  a  new  interest  and  life. 
Xo  Greek,  for  instance,  can  hold  commissioned  rank  unless  he 
be  also  a  member  of  the  national  Church ;  the  Easter  Eve  cere¬ 
mony  in  St.  Sophia  is  as  much  a  military  as  a  religious  rite.  To 
see  the  army  in  force  attending  this,  the  most  beautiful  and 
dramatic  festival  of  Eastern  Christendom,  is  a  very  impressive 
sight.  And  if  Byzantine  art  has  sunk  low  from  the  days  of  its 
greatness — all  the  distance  from  the  marvellous  glass  mosaics  to 
the  peasants’  glass  beads — nevertheless  its  influence  remains. 
The  rosaries  so  eagerly  offered  for  sale  by  the  wretched  prisoners 
of  the  Heptapygion  have  the  same  swarthy  richness  of  eolouring, 
the  same  skilfully  combined  blues  and  greens  as  the  glowing 
curves  of  dome  and  apse  and  arch.  Out  in  the  villages  the  people 
cling  to  their  ancient  customs  and  to  their  dress.  The  women, 
with  their  straight  embroidered  tunics,  their  white,  mm-like 
coifs  drawn  close  under  their  chins,  their  long  ribbon-bound 
plaits  and  bandaged  feet,  look  like  pictures  of  the  Norman 
princesses  who  stitched  the  Bayeux  tapestries  with  such  care. 
In  every  case  the  vital  link  with  the  past  is  supplied  by  the 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  peasants  and  of  their  brothers  in  the 
Greek  national  army.  But  this  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  is  easily 
missed  at  Athens  ;  no  one  expects  to  find  Byzantine  buildings  there. 
Coming  from  Naples  or  iMarseilles,  the  usual  starting-points  for  a 
voyage  to  Greece,  the  gap  existing  between  the  classical  ruins  and 
the  modern  town  is  taken  for  granted.  There  is  the  antique  and, 
as  one  would  su[)ix)se,  the  copy  of  the  antique — and  the  copy  of 
dull  copies  seen  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

Now  the  chance  of  war  has  just  reversed  the  order  of  our 
going.  Aniving  from  Salonica,  Athens  is  seen  at  a  different 
angle,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  this  ga^i — the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  mediaival  citadel  frowns 
from  the  Acropolis  rock,  the  city  is  without  protecting  walls. 
The  few  Byzantine  churches  are  insignificant,  and  their  where¬ 
abouts  is  troublesome  to  find.  For  the  most  part  they  hide 
among  the  orange  and  cypress  groves  and  the  wood-and-plaster 
homesteads  of  the  old  Turkish  regime.  The  ancient  cathedral  is 
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the  smallest  building  anywhere  honoured  by  such  a  title.  Even  ■ 
the  National  Museum  takes  its  cue  from  its  surroundings.  In 
it  the  student,  after  walking  through  acres  of  classical  sculptures, 
if  he  is  fortunate  may  come  on  three  small  rooms.  Of  these  the 
first,  says  the  guide-book  briefly,  “contains  Byzantine  antiqui-  ! 
ties.”  And  with  that  it  leaves  the  treasures  of  gold  and  treasures  ’ 
of  silver,  the  jewels,  the  embroidered  peacocks  and  apes,  and 
hurries  back  across  the  centuries  to  the  vases  and  the  gi-eat  days 
of  Greece. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  I  heard  of  the  Icons  retrieved 
from  Salonica  after  the  German  air-raids  and  housed  in  the  cellars  ^ 
of  the  Academia.  Leaving  the  blinding  June  sunshine  for 
the  cool,  dim  storehouse  was  like  entering  some  magic  cave  in 
the  mountain-side  of  an  old  Arabian  tale.  The  beautiful  dark  • 
saints  with  their  glittering  metal  crowns,  the  jewel-embroidered 
copes  and  mitres,  the  tall  brass  lamps  and  elaborately  wrought  * 

candelabra,  the  inlaid  chests  and  the  stands  for  the  Gospel  and  i 

Epistle — their  slender  sprays  of  rose  and  jasmine  betraying  the  ; 

touch  of  the  conquering  Turk — all  lent  themselves  perfectly  to  1 

the  illusion.  Piled  up  together  in  a  strange  rich  jumble,  they  | 

might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  present  age ;  rather 
they  looked  like  the  loot  of  buried  cities,  like  some  splendid  but  i 
long-forgotten  spoils  of  war.  I 

But  we  begin  to  realise  how'  lasting  is  this  old  influence  of 
the  East  on  the  West  now  our  latest  crusade  to  Byzantium  has 
brought  us  in  contact  with  it  once  more,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  found  its  manifestations  rather  perplexing  to  deal 
with.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Athens  as  Greece  and 
Greece  as  Athens,  the  city  is  so  fixed  for  us  under  its  ancient 
aspect  as  the  buhvark  of  Europe  against  Asia,  that  it  is  not  a 
little  disconcerting  at  first  to  find  the  country  in  its  own  mind 
standing  for  the  union  of  the  Balkan  nations  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  This  is  a  project  dear  to  Greek  hearts.  I 
The  Austrian  and  German  attempts  at  classical  reconstruction,  I 
the  museums  and  academias  with  their  big  white  pillars  and 
stuffy  chocolate-washed  w^alls,  leave  the  masses  cold;  possibly 
they  have  something  left  of  the  old  artistic  instinct.  And 
whether  a  King  or  a  President  finally  gathers  up  the  reins  of 
government,  it  wdll  make  little  difference,  I  fancy,  to  the  view 
the  Greeks  take  of  their  country. 

*  We  see  Greece  as  the  champion  of  the  finest  flower  of 
Paganism ;  they  see  her  as  the  protagonist  of  Eastern  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  both  views  are  right,  as  far  as  they  go;  their 
reconciliation  is  a  matter  of  high  statesmanship  and  time. 

0.  M.  VlLLIRRS-STr.VRT. 


Lord  lister. 


Six  veais  have  gone  by  since,  on  February  10th,  191'2,  Lord 
Lister,  who  must  beyond  question  be  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  passed  away,  in  the 
silent  retirement  of  old  age,  at  the  Cinque  Port  of  Walmer,  in 
Kent.  We  have  now  been  presented  with  an  “authentic  ”  account 
of  his  career,  written  by  his  nephew.  Sir  Rickman  J.  Godlec, 
Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1913,  who 
for  many  years  was  intimately  associated  with  the  great  surgeon 
and  scientist  in  the  application  of  those  antiseptic  principles 
which  have  revolutionised  the  entire  realm  of  surgery.  Ijike 
many  other  distinguished  men,  it  was  Ijord  Lister’s  desire,  which 
he  expressed  more  than  once  in  conversation,  that  no  biography 
of  an  intimate  character  might  be  written  of  him  ;  and  this  wish, 
regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  has  considerably  hampered  his  bio¬ 
grapher  in  exhibiting  such  a  picture  of  his  famous  relative  as 
many  [lersoris  would  not  unnaturally  desire  to  [xossess.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him,  it  will  be  generally 
allowed  that  Sir  Rickman  Godlee’s  biography  of  Lord  Ijister  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  volumes,  alike  for  members  of  the 
medical  profession  and  for  the  general  reader,  which  has  apiieared 
in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Joseph  Lister,  who  came  of  a  sturdy  Quaker  stock,  was  born 
at  Upton  House,  a  fine  old  Queen  Anne  mansion,  at  Upton,  in 
Essex,  in  the  year  1827.  His  father',  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  like 
many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  in  business,  and, 
like  not  a  few  of  them,  a  man  of  remarkable  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments.  He  had  gained,  indeed,  a  wide  reputation  for  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  optics,  which  led  to  the  irroduction  of  the 
“achromatic  lens  ”  and  the  perfection  of  the  modern  microscope. 
This  work  gained  for  him  a  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
a  large  acquaintance  among  leading  scientific  men.  His  family, 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  was  brought  up  in 
a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  sober  and  practical  religion,  entirely 
free  from  superstition,  and  the  young  people  were  taught  that  life 
was  a  gift  to  be  employed  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  one’s  fellow-men.  Natural  history  pursuits  were  specially 
encouraged,  and  many  botanical  and  ornithological  excursions  were 
taken  in  Hainault  Forest  and  Epping  Forest  and  in  the  Barking 
marshes. 

As  quite  a  small  boy  Joseph  Lister  had  expressed  his  desire 
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to  be  a  surgeon,  and  many  of  liis  early  elVorts  sliou  a  leaning  in  1 

the  same  direction.  Among  his  school,  essays  which  have  been  ^ 

jn'eserved  are  several,  beantifully  illustrated  with  pen  and  wash  1 

drawings,  on  such  subjects  as  “Osteology”  and  “The  Similarity  i 

of  Structure  between  a  iSIonkey  and  a  Man.”  At  school,  too,  '  ‘ 

he  found  recreation  in  macerating  bones  and  in  dissecting  birds  I 

and  small  animals.  At  first  his  father  did  not  encourage  the  idea  ■ 
of  being  a  surgeon,  for  no  Lister  had  ever  dreamt  of  embarking  i 

on  a  professional  career.  But  as  the  boy's  bent  became  more  i  ' 

pronounced,  no  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way,  and  it  became  ' 

recognised  in  the  family  that  Joseph  was  to  be  a  surgeon.  i  i 

So  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  Jjister  left  school  and  went  ,up  to  [ 
University  College,  London.  The  first  three  years  were  occupied  ' 
in  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  Then,  unfortunately,  he  had  an 
attack  of  small-ix)x,  followed  by  a  nervous  breakdown,  which 
necessitated  a  long  holiday.  Whilst  he  was  travelling  in  Ireland, 
and  the  depression  of  spirits  had  almost  |)assed  away,  his  father 
wrote  him  a  sym[)athetic  letter,  of  which  the  following  wise 
sentences  may  be  (jiioted  :  “And,  believe  us,  my  tenderly  beloved 
son,  that  thy  proper  i)art  now  is  to  cherish  a  pious  cheerful  spirit, 
open  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  bounties  and  the  beauties  spread 
around  us ;  not  to  give  way  to  turning  thy  thoughts  upon  thyself, 
nor  even  at  present  to  dwell  long  on  serious  things.  ...  Do 
not  consider  thyself  required  to  answer  this,  which  contains  some 
things  1  should  not  generally  advert  to.”  On  recovering  his 
usual  health  Ijister  entered  with  zeal  and  energy  into  his  medical 
studies,  under  several  teachers  of  acknowledged  eminence.  His 
career  was  one  of  exceptional  brilliance.  Gold  medals  and  other 
distinctions,  both  at  the  College  and  the  University,  were  bestowed 
upon  him  ;  while  during  the  latter  part  of  his  studentshij)  he  did 
some  remarkable  original  work,  both  microscopical  and  ex¬ 
perimental. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  iNf.B.  degree  of  the  I’niversity  of 
liondon  and  the  Fellowshi[)  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
1852  Lister’s  long  studentship  of  nine  years  at  I^niversity  College 
came  to  a  close.  After  a  brief  period  of  relaxation  we  find  him 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  ^Ir.  Synie. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgruy  in  tiu'  University,  and  ))robal)ly  the 
most  original  and  successful  operator  of  the  day.  Syme’s  friend-  j 
ship  was  a  source  of  considerable  advanfage  to  Lister,  who  belore  I 
long  became  his  resident  house-surgeon,  and  was,  moreover, 
admitted  to  the  charmed  home  circle  of  iNfillbank,  Syme’s  ]>rivate 
residence  at  iMorningside.  Then*  he  eami'  in  contact  with  many 
distinguished  visitors,  including  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of 
Uab  and  his  Friends,  and  other  notable  persons.  For  Lister, 
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however,  the  liapi>iest  result  of  liis  close  frieiulsliip  with  his  chief 
was  the  iiiutual  attachment  which  before  long  sprang  up  between 
himself  and  Synie’s  eldest  daughter  Agnes.  The  pair  were 
married  in  the  drawing-room  at  Millbank,  after  the  Scotch  fashion, 
on  April  *24th,  1856,  and  a  career  of  unrut'tled  domestic  happiness 
began,  which  only  terminated  thirty-seven  years  later,  when 
Lady  leister  died  of  pneumonia  in  Italy.  One  result  of  his 
marriage  was  that  Lister  resigned  his  membershij)  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  ft  was  against  the  rule  of  the  Quakers  to  “marry 
out  of  the  Society  ”  ;  and  Lister,  holding  the  sound  and  sensible 
opinion  that  “true  religion  stands  neither  in  forms  nor  in  the 
formal  absence  of  forms,”  became  a  member  of  the  Fipiscopalian 
Church,  in  which  communion  he  found  complete  satisfaction. 

For  nearly  seven  years  Lister  remained  at  J-Llinburgh,  where 
he  attained  a  position  of  recognised  eminence.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  young  surgeon  of  great  promise,  whose  practice  was  grounded 
ui)on  a  broad  foundation  of  anatomical  and  physiological  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  known  to  be  a  first-rate  experimental  investigator, 
the  value  of  whose  researches  was  already  recognised  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  islands.  It  was  therefore  with  no  feeling  of 
surprise  that  in  1860  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Ifegius  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Cilasgow. 
His  tenure  of  this  office  was  rendered  memorable,  not  only  in 
the  annals  of  the  University,  but  in  the  history  of  medicine,  by 
his  discovery  in  1865  of  what  is  known  as  the  anti-septic  treat¬ 
ment  in  surgery.  Up  till  then  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress  was  sepsis,  or  the  inflammation  which  regularly  followed 
wounds  of  every  description.  This  condition  was  caused  by  micro¬ 
organisms,  which  at  that  time  were  not  recognised  as  enemies, 
but  regarded  rather  as  microscopical  c.uriositics.  Still,  a  certain 
number  of  diseases  were  even  then  regarded  as  “septic.”  Among 
them  may  specially  be  mentioned  those  which  were  called  “hos¬ 
pital  diseases,”  such  as  erysipelas,  [)ya‘niia,  septictomia,  and  hos¬ 
pital  gangrene.  These  diseases  were  “the  nightmare  of  operating 
surgeons,”  and  wrought  havoc  in  the  hos])itals.  Indeed,  one 
distinguished  surgeon  declared  that  “a  man  laid  on  the  operating 
table  in  one  of  our  surgical  hospitals  is  exfwsed  to  more  chances 
,of  death  than  the  Fiiiglish  soldier  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.”  It 
jvvas  the  same  story  in  most  of  the  large  lying-in  hospitals.  The 
I  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  was  appalling.  In  military  prac- 

itice  the  mortality  after  amputations  sometimes  reached  the  truly 
terrible  ratio  of  75  to  90  per  cent.  It  seemed  to  be  clear  that 
these  awful  conditions  were  due  to  a  polluted  atmosjdierc',  but 
how  to  improve  matters  was  unknown.  “In  extreme  cases,” 
said  Sir  John  Ericksen  in  his  book  on  Hospitalisu],  “there  is  only 
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one  remedy  left,  viz.,  the  demolition  of  the  infected  fabric,  and, 
we  must  add,  the  destruction  of  its  materials.  In  fact,  just  as 
the  cattle  plague  has  to  be  stamped  out  by  the  pole-axe,  so  has 
the  infection  of  a  pyacmic  hospital  to  be  destroyed  by  the  pick.” 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  in  18G5  Ijistcr  began 
to  put  into  practice  his  antiseptic  treatment.  For  some  time 
past  his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the  subject.  He  had  learnt 
from  Fasteur’s  writings  that  putrefaction  was  in  fact  a  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  minute  microscopical  beings, 
which  were  carried  far  and  wide  by  dust  floating  in  the  air,  and, 
further,  that  it  was  possible  to  free  the  air  of  this  dust  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  or  heat,  or  by  other  means.  This  was,  indeed,  a  startling 
revelation.  If  it  were  true  the  mystery  of  wound-infection  wonld 
be  cleared  up.  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  would 
be  overcome.  It  was  the  air  that  started  the  mischief,  hut  not 
the  air  itself.  The  air  was  only  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  the 
micro-organisms,  the  germs  of  putrefaction,  to  the  wound.  Hence 
successful  wound  treatment  would  no  longer  consist  in  em|)loying 
antiseptic  substances  after  putrefaction  had  set  in,  as  had  often 
been  done  in  the  past,  but  in  purifying  the  air  before  it  gained 
access  to  the  wound,  so  that  putrefaction  should  never  be  allowed 
to  take  place.  H  this  condition  could  be  achieved  suppuration 
would  be  done  aw^ay  with,  a'nd  hospital  diseases  woidd  be  banished 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  principle  .upon  which  Jjister's 
antiseptic  system  of  surgery  was  based.  It  was  an  elTort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  in  wounds  at  all.  It  was  an 
endeavour  to  introduce  a  ne\v  system  of  surgery  by  eliminating 
decom[X)sition  altogether,  that  is,  a  true  aseptic  surgery ;  and  if 
he  had,  says  Sir  Hickman  Godlee,  “from  the  first  adori)te(l  the 
word  aseptic,  which  appears  more  closely  to  connote  his  prin¬ 
ciple  than  the  word  antiseptic,  some  misunderstandings  of  later 
years  would  never  have  arisen.” 

The  question  that  now'  confronted  Ijister  was  how  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  wounds  w'as  to  be  prevented.  The  cause  of  putrefaction 
was  clear.  It  was  due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  air.  How,  then,  was  the  air  to  be  eliminated  of  germs?  Of 
the  three  methods  available — heat,  filtration,  and  treatment  hy 
a  chemical  antiseptic — Lister  chose  the  last.  And,  looking  round 
for  a  suitable  antiseptic,  he  remembered  that  in  dealing  with  the 
sew'age  at  Carlisle  carbolic  acid  had  been  used  as  a  disinfectant 
with  striking  results.  He  determined  therefore  on  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  dressings.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  tried 
them  was  in  the  treatment  of  a  compound  fracture  in  March, 
1865.  The  result  was  so  startling  that  he  contemplated  pub¬ 
lishing  the  case  at  once.  But  other  cases  follow'ed  in  quick 
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succe.ssion,  each  suggesting  modifications  and  improvements,  and, 
indeed,  developments  of  the  same  treatment.  The  ejioch-making 
article's  which  recorded  Lister's  fir.st  observations  on  the  anti¬ 
septic  system  of  surgery  appeared  in  the  Lancet  between 
March  and  July,  18G7,  and  were  (juickly  followed  by  a  jiaper  on 
the  same  subject  read  before  the  Ih'itish  iSfedical  Association  at 
],)nl)lin.  ]n  that  paper  he  concluded  as  follows  :  “Since  the  anti¬ 
septic  treatment  has  been  brought  into  full  o|H*ration,  and  wounds 
and  abset'sses  no  longc'r  ])oison  tbe  atmosphert*  with  putrid 
exhalations,  my  wards,  though  in  other  respects  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  as  before,  have  completely  changed  their 
character ;  so  that  during  the  last  nine  months  not  a  single  case 
of  pya'inia,  hospital  gangrene,  or  erysi|)elas  has  occurred  in  tlu'm.” 
Under  these  altered  conditions  Lister  was  able  to  write  to  his 
father  a  few  months  later  :  “  I  now  perform  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  a  tumour,  etc.,  with  a  totally  different  feeling  from 
what  I  used  to  have  ;  in  fact,  surgery  is  becoming  a  different  thing 
altogether.” 

The  reception  given  to  Lister’s  antiseptic  doctrine  reminds 
the  layman  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  odium  mediciim  as 
well  as  the  odium  t]t(’olo()i(nm.  While  the  Lancet  had  an  appre¬ 
ciative  article  in  which  the  importance  of  the  discovery  was  fully 
recognised,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  with  singular 
bitterness  in  many  quarters.  Among  luster’s  most  virulent 
antagonists  was  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform, 
who  attacked  the  antiseptic  system  and  its  inventor  with  prolonged 
and  consistent  animosity.  In  the  same  camp  were  mostly  to  be 
found  the  senior  surgeons,  who  disliked  change,  and  who  clung 
to  the  old  methods  of  treatment.  If,  for  decency’s  sake,  the  new 
system  had  to  be  given  a  trial,  it  was  done  in  a  half-hearted,  jier- 
functory  manner.  It  involved,  beyond  (piestion,  considerable 
difticulties ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  seniors,  almost  without 
exception,  failed  to  obtain  luster’s  results.  “Their  failures 
caused  them  little  sorrow,  but  rather  the  satisfactory  feeling  that, 
after  all,  this  new  doctrine  had  nothing  whatever  in  it,  and  that 
they  had  not  all  their  lives  been  following  cunningly-devised 
fables.”  It  is,  however,  disappointing  to  find  that  many  able 
and  open-minded  men,  like  Sir  John  Ericksen  and  Sir  James 
Paget,  failed  at  first  to  grasp  Lister’s  fundamental  idea.  In 
TiOndon,  especially,  the  opposition  was  jironounccd.  To  mention 
antiseptic  surgery,  we  are  told,  was  to  cause  irritation,  or  at  least 
to  elicit  a  scoff  or  a  sneer;  and  “luster’s  name  became  to  Ijondou 
surgeons  like  that  of  Aristides  the  Just  to  tin*  Athenians.”  On 
the  Continent  the  r('ce|)tion  given  to  the  new’  treatment  was  on 
the  whole  more  favourable,  While  in  some  countries  it  was  re- 
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ceived  with  the  apathy  or  opposition  experienced  at  home,  the 
Swiss,  Danisli,  and  (ternian  surgeons  at  once  recognised  its  value. 
As  early  as  1867  it  was  employed  in  his  hospital  at  Leipzig  by 
Professor  Thiersch  ;  and  von  Volkmann,  of  Halle,  quickly  became 
“Tjister’s  most  devoted  disciple.”  Ernst  von  Bergmann,  well 
known  to  Englishmen  in  connection  with  the  illness  of  the 
l''m])eror  Frederick,  also  adojded  the  treatment,  and  set  up  in 
his  hos))ital  ‘‘a  .system  of  antiseptic  drill,  worked  out  to  the 
minutest  details,  in  opposition  to  the  old  beloved  habit, s,  with 
the  rigour  and  pedantry  of  a  military  course  of  instruction.”  It 
must  he  remembered  that  the  inHuencc  of  the  German  surgeons 
was  at  that  time  undoubtedly  great,  and  “to  some  extent  the 
rest  of  the  world  waited  to  hear  what  their  verdict  on  the  anti¬ 
septic  treatment  would  be.” 

In  the  year  1869  fjister  had  succeeded  his  fathcr-in-law,  ^Ir. 
Syme,  in  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  Edinburgh.  Within  a 
month  of  his  apiiointment,  his  aged  father  passed  away  at  Upton; 
and  the  long  and  intimate  correspondence  between  father  and  son 
came  to  a  close.  The  few  extracts,  which  Sir  Kickman  Godlee  has 
allowed  him.self  to  give,  indicate  lu're  and  there,  though  very 
faintly,  the  depth  of  the  alTection  that  existed  between  them. 
Nothing  but  Taster’s  expressed  wishes,  adds  Sir  I^ickman,  “has 
jirevented  the  insertion  of  others  of  which  theie  are  very  many, 
w'hich  wmuld  have  shown  how  much  they  leaned  each  on  the  other 
for  supix)rt  in  worldly  matters,  in  questions  requiring  judgment, 
and  in  spix'itual  things.”  After  a  few*  years’  work  at  Edinburgh, 
an  opt'jortunity  arose  of  fulfilling  what  had  been  with  fiister  a  life¬ 
long  desire  ;  viz.,  a  Hospital  appointment  in  Tjondon.  ■\[ore  than 
once  expectations  had  been  raised  in  that  direction,  only  to  meet 
with  disapjx)intment.  So  he  had  steadfastly  continued  his  work 
in  Scotland,  L'aching  his  huge  classes,  instructing  the  many 
foreign  surgeons  who  visited  his  clinic,  and  w’orking  out  the 
details  of  the  antiseptic  treatment.  Lister  was  now*  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  when  Sir  William  Fergus.son,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
at  Iving’s  College,  London,  died.  The  number  of  medical  students 
at  Icing’s  College  w’as  at  that  time  very  small ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  council  should  have  thought  of  retrieving  their 
fortunes  by  inviting  some  surgeon  of  acknowledged  distinction  to 
take  Sir  William  Fergusson’s  place.  Lister  was  approached  u|X)n 
the  matter ;  but  the  negotiations  seemed  likely  to  fall  through.  At 
length,  however,  his  conditions  w*ere  accepted,  and  he  was  duly 
(‘lected  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  on  June  18th,  1877.  8o 
much  to  the  surprise  of  many  {xersons,  who  had  come  to  identify 
liister  with  Edinburgh,  he  left  his  splendid  field  of  work  in  the 
northern  capital — the  large  Infirmary,  the  unrivalled  class  of 
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enthusiastic  students,  and  the  settled  affection  of  his  Scottish 
friends — in  order  to  take  up  a  secondary  position  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  London  hospital,  where  the  average  annual  entry  of 
medical  students  was  less  than  25,  whereas  that  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  over  180.  But  Lister  was  now  “  a  man  with  a 
mission.”  Idie  antiseptic  treatment  had  by  this  time  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  except  London,  where 
alone  it  made  but  little  way.  The  im})ortance  of  converting  the 
greatest  centre  of  learning  and  education  in  England  justified 
almost  any  sacrifice,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  only  way  of 
convincing  Londoners  was  to  let  them  see  how  he  actually 
carried  out  the  treatment  himself,  and  the  results  he  was  able 
to  obtain. 

Before  the  year  was  over  Lister  and  his  wife  had  established 
themselves  in  London,  at  No.  12,  Park  Crescent,  close  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  afforded  a  secluded  spot  for  purposes  of 
meditation.  Close  by  he  opened  a  private  nursing-home,  an  insti¬ 
tution  at  that  time  almost  unknown  in  London.  For  years  his 
patients  occupied  the  greater  number  of  its  rooms,  and  his  morning 
visit  there  was  part  of  the  ordinary  daily  round.  At  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  he  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties.  He  had,  however,' 
stipulated  with  the  Medical  Committee  that  he  should  be'  allowed 
to  bring  with  him  from  Edinburgh  four  men  whom  he  had  himself 
trained  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  staff  at  the  hospital.  Among 
them  was  Watson  Cheyne,  now  Sir  Watson  Cheyne,  senior  surgeon 
to  King’s  College  Hospital,  wdio  became  his  house-surgeon.  With¬ 
out  such  assistance  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  plant 
the  antiseptic  system  in  the  uncongenial  soil  which  was  the  best 
that  King’s  College  Hospital  w’as  able  to  offer  him.  There  was, 
too,  a  good  deal  of  friction  to  overcome,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  nursing  department,  which  unfortunately  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  sisterhood.  The  lack  of  sympathy  and  of  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  sisters  was  to  Lister  a  new  experience.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  mind  was 
possible.  It  not  only  created  an  unpleasant  atmosphere  in  the 
wards,  but  it  seriously  endangered  the  success  of  his  special  treat¬ 
ment.  By  degrees,  however.  Lister’s  position  became  more  and 
more  secure.  The  main  principle  of  his  system  came  at  length 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  rising  generation  of  surgeons  were, 
for  the  most  part,  his  convinced  followers,  and  by  degrees  they 
began  to  fill  the  important  jwsts  at  the  great  hospitals.  Lister’s 
very  pertinacity  also  wore  down  opposition.  His  frequent  modi¬ 
fications  of  detail  convinced  thoughtful  people  that  it  was  not  the 
details  that  mattered,  but  the  principle.  Thus  the  Lancet,  after 
praising  in  a  leader  the  jiersistence  with  which  Tjister  endeavoured 
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to  [Kjrlect  the  practical  details  of  his  method  of  treatment 
continued 

“To  the  unthinking  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  ‘new’  anti¬ 
septic  dressing  is  so  often  introduced  to  the  profession,  even  by  the 
founder  of  the  system  himself.  But,  in  truth,  no  better  evidence 
of  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  principle  uix)n  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  rests  could  he  adduced,  and  the  scientific  character  of  the 
aseptic  system  is  broadly  attested  by  the  constant  piufection  of 
the  details,  and  by  its  almost  daily  development.” 

For  fifteen  years  Bister  occupied  the  chair  of  Clinical  Siirgerv 
at  King’s  College.  He  soon,  we  are  told,  fell  into  the  usual  habit 
of  the  Tjondon  consulting  surgeon,  “wdth  early  jirivate  oj)erations, 
morning  consultations  at  home,  afternoon  hospital  visits,  and  occa¬ 
sional  attendance  at  Societies’  meetings  in  the  evening.”  He  not 
unnaturally  became  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  most  of  the 
best  known  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  day — .Tenner,  Gull, 
Paget,  Ericksen,  Andrew  Clark,  Broadbent,  Thomas  Smith,  and 
many  others.  Honours  were  showered  inxin  him.  Since  the  year 
1870,  he  had  been  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
Scotland,  having  succeeded  Syme  in  that  office  :  soon  after  he 
came  to  London  he  was  ap^winted  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty  in  England,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hilton.  In  the 
year  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  also  the  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  the  latter  in  company  with 
Faw'cett,  Millais,  and  Watts.  Foreign  distinctions,  too,  were 
bestowed  upon  him  in  abundance.  In  188.3  he  became  a  baronet, 
in  spite  of  his  well-known  views  on  vivisection ;  and  some  years 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  second  .Tubilee,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage. 

The  retiring  age  for  the  Professors  of  King’s  College  is  sixty- 
five,  and  in  1892  the  “melancholy  hour”  struck  for  Lister;  and 
at  the  end  of  .Tuly  he  delivered  his  last  clinical  lecture  to  the 
students.  At  the  request,  how^ever,  of  the  Council,  he  continued 
in  charge  of  his  wards  for  another  year.  This  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  jwivate  practice  for  the  same  })eriod,  for  he  had  always 
determined,  Sir  Hickman  tells  us,  that  “for  him  it  would  he  right 
to  give  up  private  practice  when  he  no  longer  had  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  constant  operating  and  gaining  new  experience  as,  for 
])robably  the  majority  of  surgeons,  are  only  afforded  by  the  charge 
of  w'ards  in  a  hospital. 

In  the  year  of  his  retirement  a  crushing  blow  overtook  Lister. 
The  usual  .spring  holiday  w'as  being  spent  on  the  Italian  Hiviera, 
when  they  were  staying  at  Hapallo,  botanising  as  usual,  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  One  morning  after  breakfast,  as 
they  were  changing  the  drying  papers  of  some  botanical  specimens. 
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Lady  Ijister  had  an  attack  of  shivering.  It  was  the  precursor  of 
acute  [)neiirnonia,  which  developed  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  in 
four  days  Lady  Lister  w  as  dead.  The  shock  to  Lister  was  terrible. 
As  they  had  no  children,  she  had  been  his  almost  daily  companion 
for  thirty-seven  years,  “  sharing  all  his  joys  and  anxieties,  exulting 
in  his  triumphs,  and  watching  over  him  wdth  almost  a  mother’s 
care.”  Their  lives  were  intimately  bound  together.  She  entered 
into  his  scientific  w'ork  with  intelligent  interest,  and  shared  w  ith 
him  his  love  of  natural  history.  The  ponderous  “common-place 
books”  are  mostly  in  her  hand-w'riting,  and  “only  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  write  a  few  pages  in  them  can  ai^preciate 
the  amount  of  patience  which  wms  required.”  Indeed,  no  picture 
of  Lister’s  life  would  be  complete  that  did  not  suggest  her  con¬ 
stant  presence  at  his  side.  In  their  early  days  of  married  life, 
Pr.  John  Brown,  calling  to  mind  a  childish  illness  of  hers  which 
involved  several  days  of  unconsciousness,  had  said  :  “Lister  is 
one  who,  I  believe,  will  go  to  the  very  top  of  his  profession,  and 
as  for  Agnes,  she  was  once  in  heaven  for  three  or  four  days  when 
she  was  a  very  little  child,  and  she  has  borne  the  mark  of  it 
ever  since.” 

Henceforth  Ijistcr  was  a  solitary  man,  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  was  changed.  He  was  not,  however,  entirely  alone,  for 
his  sister-in-lawL  ]Miss  Syme,  continued  to  live  with  him.  But 
without  the  loving  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  his  wife  he 
had  little  heart  for.  experimental  w’ork,  as  the  scarcity  of  notes 
in  the  “common-place  book  ”  testities.  The  social  gatherings,  too, 
at  Park  Crescent  were  almost  entirely  given  up.  But  Lister  did 
not  allow  himself  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life.  He  under¬ 
took.  almost  immediately,  in  succession  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  1895 
he  became  its  President.  He  was  frequently,  too,  called  upon  to 
lecture,  and  to  take  part  in  many  public  ceremonies.  In  the  year 
1896  he  was  President  of  the  British  Association,  which  met  that 
year  at  Ijiver|X)ol,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  wdiat  proved 
to  be  his  last  great  address  on  the  subject  of  antiseptics.  Ijister’s 
eightieth  birthday  w'as  celebrated  throughout  the  scientific  world. 
.\thome  it  was  determined  at  a  large  representative  meeting,  held 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  that  the  occasion 
should  be  marked  by  the  publication  in  book  form  of  Lister’s 
numerous  writings  which  were  scattered  abroad  in  various 
journals  and  transactions.  The  work,  which  was  no  sinecure,  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  five,  including  Sir  Watson  Cheyne 
and  Sir  Eickrnan  Godlee.  The  scheme,  when  communicated  to 
bister,  came  to  him  as  a  complete  surprise  and  met  with  his 
Warmest  approval.  It  removed,  moreover,  a  great  weight  from 
VOL.  cm.  N.S.  p* 
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his  mind.  The  Collected  Papers  a{)peaicd  in  June,  19U9,  in  two 
sumptuous  quarto  volumes,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Tress,  in 
fine  bold  tyjie  and  with  many  reproductions  of  Lister’s  drawings. 

Lister  had  had  a  serious  illness  in  1908,  and  though  eight  years 
of  life  still  remained  to  him,  they  were  marked  by  the  labour 
and  sorrow  of  old  age.  As  time  went  on  he  naturally  became 
more  feeble,  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  sjx'nt  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement  at  Walmer,  in  Kent,  cheered  by  the  tender 
care  and  kindness  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  the  occasional  visits  of 
his  nephews  and  nieces.  For  some  little  time  before  his  death  be 
was  unconscious,  when  on  February  10th,  1912,  he  passed  almost 
imperceptibly  away.  An  offer  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey 
naturally  followed,  but  Lister  had  left  clear  directions  that  be 
wished  to  be  laid  beside  his  wife  in  West  Hampstead  Cemetery. 
A  public  funeral  service  was,  however,  held  in  the  Abbey,  at 
which  the  Dean,  Bishop  Ryle,  officiated,  and  which  was  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  representatives  of  distinguished  Orders  and  Socie¬ 
ties,  alike  from  Oreat  Britain  and  from  the  Continent,  who  bad 
come  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  looking  back  upon  Lister’s  career,  there  are,  apart  from  bis 
lofty  position  in  the  world  of  science  and  surgery,  one  or  two 
circumstances  which  call  for  recognition.  He  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  who  }X)ssessed  a  hobby,  which  rendered  his  holidays 
times  of  true  recreation.  As  a  boy  in  Essex  he  had  shown  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  which  his  father,  like  a  wise  man,  had  fostered 
and  encouraged  in  every  way.  At  University  College,  London, 
his  interest  in  botany  was  developed  and  strengthened  under  tbe 
inspiring  influence  of  Professor  Lindley.  From  henceforth  field- 
botany  became  a  favourite  ])ursuit ;  and  packets  of  pressed  wdld- 
flowers  were  the  invariable  and  much-prized  trophies  of  bis 
foreign  tours.  At  home  too,  during  the  brief  periods  of  lest  be 
sometimes  allowed  himself,  botany  and  ornithology  were  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  interest  and  delight.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Arthur,  who  was  a  distinguished  naturalist,  he  had  for 
some  years  a  house  at  Ijyme  Regis,  where,  in  the  beautiful  neigb- 
hourhood,  many  hapjry  and  refreshing  rambles  would  be  taken. 
Swanage,  too,  was  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and  on  the  glorious 
downs  which  stretch  for  miles  above  the  rocky  coast  he  would 
wander  with  his  wife  in  search  of  birds  and  wild-flowers.  Sir 
Rickman  Godlee  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  page  from  Lister’s  diary,  dated  April  30th,  1891,  when, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  he  made  an  excursion  from  Swanage  to 
Kiinmeridge.  It  gives  a  list  of  twenty-four  species  of  birds  they 
had  seen  on  the  way,  together  with  a  sketch  and  description  of 
another  they  could  not  recognise.  Writing  to  his  brother,  during 
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the  same  visit,  he  says:  “We  are  having  nice  little  excursions 
here  in  the  afternoons.  Altogether  we  have  seen  fifty-six  species 
of  birds  already,  not  including  several  commoner  kinds  which 
have  not  turned  up,  and  some  spring  migrants  which  have  not 
yet  come.” 

One  element  in  Lister’s  success  as  a  surgeon  was  the  intense 
pleasure  he  took  in  his  work.  As  tar  back  as  1853,  w'hen  he  was 
acting  as  house-surgeon  to  Mr.  Syme  at  Edinburgh,  he  had 
written  to  his  father  :  “  If  the  love  of  surgery  is  a  proof  of  a 
|KTson’s  being  adapted  for  it,  then  certainly  I  am  fitted  to  be  a 
surgeon ;  for  thou  can’st  hardly  conceive  what  a  high  degree  of 
enjoyment  1  am  from  day  to  day  ex[)eriencing  in  this  bloody  and 
butchering  department  of  the  healing  art.  I  am  more  and  more 
delighted  with  my  profession.”  And  with  his  love  of  surgery  was 
associated  a  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  his  call¬ 
ing.  Writing  to  his  father,  to  wdiom  he  spoke  freely  of  the 
deepest  things  in  his  heart,  he  says  :  “I  trust  I  may  be  enabled 
in  the  treatment  of  patients  always  to  act  with  a  single  eye  to 
their  good,  and  therefore  to  the  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
If  a  man  is  able  to  act  in  this  spirit,  and  is  favoured  to  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sustaining  love  of  God  in  his  work,  truly  the  practice 
of  surgery  is  a  glorious  occupation.”  This  lofty  ideal  of  duty  he 
ever  tried  to  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  his  students.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  as  Eegius  Professor  of  Surgery,  to  the  students  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  he  ended  his  oration  by  insisting  on  the  two  great  requisites 
for  the  medical  profession:  “First,  a  w'arm,  loving  heart;  and 
secondly,  Truth  in  an  earnest  spirit.”  The  memorable  words 
with  which  he  concluded  his  graduation  address  to  the  students 
of  Edinburgh  in  1876,  almost  demand  quotation,  for  they  con¬ 
tain  the  secret  of  Lister’s  life.  They  are  fitly  chosen  by  Sir 
Hickman  Godlee  as  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  great  bio¬ 
graphy.  “If,”  said  Lister,  “we  had  nothing  but  pecuniary 
rewards  and  worldly  honours  to  look  to,  our  profession  would  not 
be  one  to  be  desired.  But  in  its  practice  you  will  find  it  to  be 
attended  with  peculiar  privileges ;  second  to  none  in  intense 
interest  and  i)ure  pleasures.  It  is  our  proud  office  to  tend  the 
fleshly  tabernacle  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  our  path,  if  rightly 
followed,  will  be  guided  by  unfettered  truth  and  love  unfeigned. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  and  holy  calling  I  wish  you  all  God¬ 
speed.”  John  Vaughan. 
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The  loiiiial  repudiation  of  the  Biissian  debts,  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal,  by  the  Bolshevik  “  Government,”  so-called,  has  naturallv 
caused  widespread  apprehension  among  the  investors  in  Kussian 
securities  and  the  taxpayers  of  Bussia’s  creditor  States.  On  a 
prima  facie  view,  the  annulment  of  these  debts  is  the  desj)erate 
and  dishonest  act  of  a  de  facto  Government  which,  by  the  ruthless 
violence  of  force  nwjeure,  has  become  temporarily  possessed  of 
the  j)ower  to  make,  and  possibly  to  carry  out,  confisc*atory  decrees, 
hut  which  is  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  great,  silent,  watch¬ 
ful  middle-classes,  or  of  those  progressive  revohitionists  who  stand 
for  order,  stability  and  cpnstitutional  justice.  Tt  may  be  hoped, 
for  Russia’s  own  sake,  that  sooner  or  later  her  dazed  and  per¬ 
plexed  population  will  recover  themselves  and  replace  the  f^ieninite 
burlesque  with  a  more  lawfid  and  puhlic-sjnrited  Government. 
When  this  happens,  it  is  inconceivable  that  repudiation  of 
national  obligations  will  any  longer  figure  in  the  Republican  pro¬ 
gramme.  ]t  is  jiossihle — it  is  even  likely— that  some  arrangement 
may  have  to  he  made  for  jiostponing  obligations  that  have 
matured,  or  for  funding  interest  pending  the  restoration  of  normal 
trade  conditions;  and  Russia’s  external  creditors  will  not,  any 
more  than  her  own  people,  grudge  her  the  time  to  pull  herself 
together.  So  long  as  there  is  no  foolish  and  flagrant  enforcement 
of  repudiation,  and  fair  dealing  and  good  faith  are  not  openly 
and  insolently  set  at  nauglif  ,  every  consideration  will  he  shown 
to  her  in  the  dark  hours  of  terror  and  violence  through  which, 
like  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  is  now  passing. 

The  suspicion  has  been  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Bolsheviks  used  this  formal  annulment,  as  a  sham  highwayman 
flourishes  an  empty  pistol,  to  frighten  the  Allies  into  officially 
recognising  them  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  hit  of  blackmailing  make- 
believe,  a  cheap  and  theatrical  hrufum  fuhnen,  “  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.”  Tf  that  was  really  the  object  of 
the  move,  which  is  however  doubtful,  it  was  at  least  successful 
in  })utting  the  Allies  in  an  embarrassing  and  difficult  position. 
They  found  themselves  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  They 
could  not  run  the  risk  of  flouting  the  Bolshevik  Government  and 
filling  the  air  with  their  con'iminatory  denunciations  without 
making  the  foothold  of  the  external  bondholders  and  the  British 
and  French  taxpayers  still  more  insecure  than  it  was.  It  was 
obviously  the  cue  of  our  own  and  the  French  Governments  to 
tem[)orise  and  avoid  making  a  doubtful  matter  worse  by  precipi¬ 
tate,  and  above  all,  by  inflammatory,  action. 
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It  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  in 
moving  the  vote  of  credit  at  the  end  of  1917  :  “I  have  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  me  a  return  of  all  cases  of  repudiation  of  debt — one 
might  say  from  the  time  at  which  national  debts  began,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  great  State  has  ever  entirely 
repudiated  its  debt,  and  scarcely  any  great  State  has  ever  in  any 
way  modified  it.  Looking  at  the  actual  facts,  we  realise  that 
Kussia  is  a  country  with  probably  as  great  natural  resources  as 
any  country  in  the  world  ;  we  recognise  also  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  stable  Government  in 
that  country.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
effort  which  the  people  of  Bussia  have  made  to  establish  a 
system  of  free  government  will  end  in  the  long  run  in  anything 
other  than  a  recognised  and  responsible  Government.  But  there 
is  something  more.  If  there  is  ever  a  stable  Government,  Eussia, 
more  ])erhaps  than  most  countries,  knows  that  its  prosperity 
will  be  impossible  without  financial  assistance  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  knows  also  that  financial  assistance  will  be  imixjssible 
unless  previous  debts  are  accepted  by  that  Government.  If  we 
take  all  this  into  account,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
money  will  not  be  recovered  sooner  or  later  by  this  country.” 

This  speech  might  be  fitly  described  as  ”  playing  for  safety.” 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  indulge  in  too  much  confidence.  A 
vast  majority  of  Eussians  are  illiterates — ignorant  men  easily 
swayed  by  mob-orators.  Much  depends  upon  the  influences  that 
happen  to  gain  a  permanent  ascendancy,  and  upon  the  popidarity 
of  the  speakers  who  represent  them.  The  power  of  the  Bolsheviks, 
however  short-lived  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  a  real  power  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  because  it  has  the  sup}X)rt  of  the  workmen,  newly 
emancipated  from  the  severest  forms  of  autocratic  oppression,  and 
of  soldiers  vindictively  eager  to  remedy  the  abominable  conditions 
of  military  service,  and  is  thus  buttressed  with  all  the  force  of 
a  self-seeking  individualism.  A  good  many  of  the  wild  and  law¬ 
less  developments  that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  were  due  entirely  to  the  sudden  endowunent  of  the 
uneducated  with  the  res|X)nsibilities  of  statesmanship.  While  we 
all  ho]>e  for  the  best  it  would  be  fatuous  to  prophesy  smooth 
things  in  the  near  future.  “Chaos  is  come  again,”  and  with  it 
the  bitfi'r  rivalries  of  antagonistic  sections,  the  turmoil  of  conflict¬ 
ing  aims,  and  the  staggering  gait  of  the  blind,  and  but  newly- 
awakened  giant,  wdio  is  groping  without  sure  guidance,  and  almost 
without  any  gleam  of  intelligence,  in  a  world  of  darkness  and 
convulsions. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  full  amount  of  Russia’s  external 
liabilities,  because  the  authorities  differ,  or  if  they  do  not  differ, 
reach  their  conclusions  from  dissimilar  bases.  The  President  du 
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Syndicat  des  Agents  de  Change  of  Paris  estimates  his  country¬ 
men’s  investments  in  Russian  bonds  and  railway  and  industrial 
shares  at  i'480,000,000,  whereas  an  English  critic,  with  excellent 
means  of  judging,  puts  them  at  nearly  ^61, 000, 000, 000.  There  is 
also  a  German  estimate — that  of  Herr  Erzbergcr,  leader  of  the 
Central  party — who,  in  a  recent  interview,  uttered  this  remark¬ 
able  sentence  :  “Germany  is  in  a  ^msition  to  force  France*  to  join 
in  [leace  negejtiations  by  supixu  ting  Russia’s  inclination  to  declare 
herself  bankrupt,  as  Germany  would  lose*  eenly  600  millions  while 
France  would  feafeit  '20  milliards.”  Assuming  that  the  speaker 
was  talking  of  marks  the  amounts  would  be  eepiivalent  to 
T30,000,000  and  41,000,000,000  resjiectively.  ]bit  (lerman 
interests  are  certainly  very  much  undeistated  in  this  comparison. 
According  to  the  ”  Rheinisch  Westfiilische  Zeitung,”  Krupp's 
organ,  Germany  is  a  crediteer  of  Russia  to  the  tune  of  475,000,000. 
Whether  the  amount  he  430,000,000  or  475,000,000  the  cynicism 
of  Herr  Erzberger’s  suggestion  is  uniepie.  It  amounts  to  this ; 
If  France  could  only  be  punished  a  lot,  Germany  would  cheer- 
fidly  submit  to  be  punished  a  little.  The  interests  of  German 
holders  of  Russian  bonds  would  count  for  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  malicious  joy  provoked  by  the  magnitude  of  France's 
disaster.  This  is  cutting  off  one’s  nose  to  spite  one’s  face  on  the 
grand  scale. 

Much  the  greater  jiart  of  the  English  holdings  of  pre-war  Rus¬ 
sian  bonds  was  absorbed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Paris  Bourse  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  feverish  avidity  of  French  investors.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  is,  notwithstanding,  still  held  in  (Treat  Britain, 
and  it  is  a  mild  way  of  jiutting  it  to  say  that  any  irregularity  in 
meeting  the  cou[)ons  will  cause  many  individuals  inconvenience 
and  even  hardship.  The  British  Government’s  advances  and 
credits  made  to  Russia  during  the  war  are  estimated  at 
4675,000, 000,  and  the  Fnited  States  have  authorised  credits  to 
the  amount  of  465,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  opened  before  the  annulment  by  the  actual  ex|X)rt  of 
goods.  Then  Holland  is  also  a  considerable  holder  of  Russian 
bonds.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  France  and  Britain  will  be 
by  far  the  heaviest  losers  by  any  act  of  repudiation,  or  even  by  a 
temporary  suspension  or  reduction  of  interest  payments.  The 
French  have  supported  the  Russian  alliance  with  their  money  in 
a  most  generous  sjnrit ;  the  [leasants  have  poured  their  savings 
into  Russian  loans  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  this  blow, 
coming  on  top  of  their  sacrifices  at  home,  and  the  loss  for  a  time 
of  their  profitable  coal  and  iron  Departments,  would  be  a  terribly 
severe  one.  So  far  the  mischief  has  been  averted,  or  at  least  post- 
)X)ned,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Government.  To  prevent  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  French  holders  payment  of  the  January  coupon 
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has  been  made  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  question  of  further 
coupons  is  under  consideration ;  but  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
policy  could  not  be  pursued  indefinitely. 

But  the  external  obligations  are  not  the  whole ;  Russia’s  inter¬ 
nal  debt  is  of  vast  size,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
depreciation  of  the  rouble  to  something  like  6.^d.  (as  compared 
with  its  normal  value  of  a  fraction  over  2s.)  caused  by  the  flooding 
of  the  country  with  paper  money.  (The  note  circulation  of  the 
imperial  Bank  in  August  last  was  equivalent  at  the  nominal  rate 
of  exchange  to  A'l  ,228,000,000,  of  wdiich  only  9.3  per  cent,  was 
covered  by  gold ;  and  the  ^Minister  of  Finance  has  admitted  that 
atone  period,  55,000,000  roubles  in  paper — roughly  ^'5,5(M),000 — 
were  being  turned  out  by  the  printing  presses  every  twenty-four 
hours).  If  both  the  external  and  internal  debts  are  taken  into 
account,  and  the  capital  railway  guarantees,  the  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Bank  of  Nobility  and  of  the  Peasants’  Land  Banks,  and  the 
vast  floating  debt  are  included,  the  total  Russian  debt  cannot  be 
much  less  than  LO, 000, 000, 000,  involving  charges  of  nearly 
t‘350,000,000  a  year.  So  far  as  is  ascertainable,  according  to  the 
city  editor  of  the  Daily  Teleyrapli,  there  had  been  issued,  on 
account  of  war  expenditure,  up  to  the  end  of  1916,  internal  loans 
for  1:800,000,000,  Treasury  bonds  and  bills  for  ^1 ,063,000,000, 
and  advances  and  credits  o])ened  abroad  for  .^942,000,000 — in  all 
f-2,8()5, 000,000 ;  and  since  January  1st,  1917,  there  has  been  the 
Russian  Ijiberty  Loan  of  about  1:370,000,000,  issues  of  Treasury 
bills,  of  which  about  £1,600,000,000  are  outstanding,  and  further 
borrowings  abroad.  The  estimated  total  indebtedness  of 
16,000,000,000  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  extravagant. 

It  would  be  a  serious  blow’,  indeed,  to  her  creditor  nations  if 
Russia,  either  through  approval  or  indifference,  finally  endorsed 
the  monstrous  act  of  brigandage  that  has  been  proposed  Its  very 
monstrousness  is  one  reason  for  believing  that  the  repudiation 
will  itself  be  repudiated.  There  is,  after  all,  something  deterrent 
to  wrong-doers  in  public  opinion,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
whole  w’orld  w’ould  be  voiced  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  condem¬ 
nation  if  Russia,  when  her  new^  Constitution  has  settled  dow'n, 
deliberately  decided  to  cheat  her  creditors.  No  country  with  the 
least  self-respect  would  commit  the  stupendous  blunder  of  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  liability  for 
a  debt  incurred  by  its  de  jure  Government  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
cannot  he  got  rid  of  by  a  mere  change  of  regime.  There  is  also  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’’s  further  argument  of  self-interest.  Russia  has  enor¬ 
mous  natural  resources  which  she  cannot  possibly  develop  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  cajntal,  and  to  outrage  flagrantly  the  ethics  of 
civilisation  w'ould  be  to  shut  herself  out  from  all  foreign  help  in 
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the  future.  Therefore,  even  if  the  sense  of  shame  were  dead,  there 
would  still  be  a  strong  incentive  to  prudently  decent  behaviour  in 
the  knowledge  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  financial 
ostracism  w’ould  be  the  penalty  of  ignoring  that  maxim  of 
expediency. 

The  crime,  if  it  were  consummated,  would  be  unprecedented. 
Never  in  modern  history  has  there  been  attempted  or  dreamt  of 
repudiation  on  such  a  colossal  scale.  There  have  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  national  default,  but  default  is  not  necessarily  repudia¬ 
tion,  although  repudiation  always  involves  default.  Several  Euro¬ 
pean  States  have  susjiended  jiayment  of  interest,  or  reduced  the 
rate,  but  there  have  been  few  flat-footed  attempts  to  deny  liability, 
no  wholesale  “stand  and  deliver’’  methods,  such  as  those  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Latin  races,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have 
been  distinguished  for  a  spirit  of  financial  levity  taking  the  conve¬ 
nient  form  of  interest  default,  which  in  its  effects  on  capital  is 
hardly  to  be  differentiated,  when  persisted  in,  from  actual  annul¬ 
ment.  During  part,  at  least,  of  the  last  century,  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  almost  ceased  to  be  a  stigma  and  Europe  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  were  strewn  wdth  the  wreckage  of  unfulfilled  obligations. 
The  cases  of  out-and-out  repudiation,  however,  are  very  few ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  says,  no  great  nation  has  repudiated ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  instances  of  default,  varying,  of  course,  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  delinquency,  are  very  many.  In  Europe — Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  have  defaulted  at  one  time 
or  other,  but  have  subsequently  made  some  sort  of  amende  honor¬ 
able  by  means  of  arrangements  for  the  funding  of  arrears  or 
conversions,  or  assigning  particular  revenues  to  the  service  of 
their  debt ;  and  for  the  most  part,  they  have  carried  out  these 
jirovisions  loyally.  Turkey,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  honourable 
fulfilment,  is  once  more  in  the  list  of  defaulters.  Since  she  threw 
in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powders,  no  interest  on  any  of  her 
external  debts,  save  the  two  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute 
which  is  remitted  direct  to  London,  has  been  paid  to  holders  in 
enemy  countries,  and  her  revenues  ceded  as  security  have  been 
so  shrunk  hy  the  war  that  it  is  doubtful  if  her  allies  have  fared 
any  better.  Furthermore,  it  is  officially  admitted  that  her  debt  has 
increased  from  about  £150,000,000  before  the  war  to  £400,000,000, 
and  where  the  new  interest  is  coming  from  is  a  puzzle  that  future 
Finance  Ministers  will  find  it  hard  to  solve.  Turkey  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  bankrupt  to-day  as  she  was  in  1881 ,  and 
it  is  of  bad  omen  for  her  foreign  creditors  that  Germany  has  taken 
good  care  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  such  free  assets  or  unceded 
revenues  as  have  any  present  or  potential  value. 

In  America,  particularly  South  and  Central  America,  the 
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record  is  a  black  one,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  common  enough 
thirty  years  ago  to  hear  some  of  the  republics  publicly  denounced 
as  being  no  better  than  “robber  States.”  They  were  not,  however, 
always  and  altogether  to  blame.  INIany  of  them  became  defaulters 
through  an  over-hasty  ambition  for  development,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  which  more  or  less  corrupt  administrations  were  assisted, 
if  not  hoodwinked,  by  issuing-houses  here  and  on  the  Continent. 
In  due  course,  the  bubbles  burst,  and  they  burst  one  after  the 
other  so  rapidly  that  the  financial  repute  of  the  Ibero-American 
Republics  was  for  years  of  an  unsavoury  character.  Still,  in  only 
a  few  cases  was  there  any  attemjjt  at  permanent  evasion  ;  and  not 
a  word  was  said,  whatever  may  have  been  implied,  about  repudia¬ 
tion.  The  Governments  had  great  schemes,  and  they  found  it 
ea.sy  to  borrow  in  nominal  millions ;  when  the  schemes  did  not 
realise  expectations  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  up  the 
shutters,  with  the  polite  intimation  “Business  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  we  have  compromised  with  our  creditors.”  There  were 
extravagance,  folly,  corrujdion,  if  you  will,  but  it  was  not  robbery 
in  the  Bolshevik  way.  The  list  of  these  defaidting  Bepublics 
includes  Bolivia,  Costa  Bica,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  San  Domingo, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  San  Salvador,  Uruguay,  Peru, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  iSIexico.  Two  at 
least  of  these  have  earned  an  unenviable  distinction  by  their 
cynical  recalcitrancy — Guatemala,  which  has  broken  faith  with 
her  creditors  half-a-dozen  times,  and  Honduras,  which  has  paid  no 
interest  since  1873,  and  still  humorously  threatens  every  now 
and  .then  to  repudiate.  The  great  Argentine  debacle  is  fresh  in 
most  peo})le’s  recollection.  Here  a  vicious  system  of  finance  was 
carried  out  on  the  Gargantuan  scale.  The  Pepublic,  its  pro¬ 
vinces  and  its  chief  towns,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  foreign 
loans,  in  which  they  were  not  only  assisted  but  encouraged  by 
eminent  financial  houses  in  London.  When  the  collapse  took 
place  in  the  ’nineties,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous  panic 
but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 
leading  banks  in  jvroviding  a  guarantee  fund  in  connection  with 
certain  liquidations.  As  it  was,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  all  Argen¬ 
tine  securities,  and  many  investors  were  badly'  bit ;  but  the  wise 
measures  adopted,  and  the  honesty  of  the  later  Argentine  states¬ 
men,  coujded  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  have 
rehabilitated  the  national  finance  and  put  it  on  a  much  better 
footing,  thougb  the  money  squeeze  a  year  or  two  before  the  war 
gave  it  and  the  other  South  American  Bepublics  a  “bad  quarter  of 
an  hour.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  suspected  that  one  or  two  of  the 
Sonthern  States  of  the  United  States  have  found  their  w'ay  into 
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the  gali're  of  repudiation,  otherwise  into  Queer  Street.  The  most 
glaring  instance  is  that  of  Mississippi,  w'hose  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted  in  1831  and  1838 — long  before  the  Civil  War — the  interest 
being  duly  paid  up  to  1841.  Since  then  not  a  penny  has  been 
forthcoming,  and  in  1876  n'cognition  of  the  State  debt  was 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  ^Mississippi  has  of 
late  years  grown  in  prosj)erity,  and  could  well  afford  to  do  the 
honourable  thing,  hut  from  some  sjnrit  of  indifference  or  per¬ 
versity  she  has  over  and  over  again  refused  to  agree  to  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  to  nullify  the  repudiation,  or  to  adopt  any 
other  course  that  would  untie  her  hands  and  leave  them  free  to 
render  unto  Cmsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  The  amount  of 
principal  involved  is  not  large,  though  the  arrears  of  interest  must 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  one 
would  have  expected  from  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  tactics 
bearing  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Latin  races.  There  are 
])lenty  of  reputable  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  United  States 
who  look  uncomfortable  when  the  Mississippi  debt  is  mentioned. 

A  few  years  after  Mississippi,  without  the  least  justification, 
repudiated  her  bonds,  the  Civil  War  led  to  many  of  the  other 
Southern  States  refusing  to  pay  their  debts.  Virginia,  Indiana, 
(leorgia,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Tennes.see,  Alabama  and  Louis¬ 
iana  have  all  had  trouble  with  creditors.  Then  there  is  the  his¬ 
torical  case  of  the  Cotton  Loan  of  the  former  Confederate  States. 
This  was  secured  on  cotton  that  was  seized  by  the  Federals,  and 
the  debt  has  never  been  jiaid.  With  regard  to  the  Confederate 
loan  liabilities  generally,  the  United  States  Government,  after 
the  War,  amended  the  Constitution  so  as  to  forbid  their  recogni¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  natural  and  a  defensible  course.  The  Seces¬ 
sionists  borrowed  from  pro-Secessionists,  and  the  money  was 
intended  for,  and  applied  to,  the  support  of  warfare  against  the 
United  States  Constitution.  To  have  recognised  the  validity  of 
such  a  d(>ht  would  have  been  to  put  a  premium  uiwn  civil  war 
and  to  encourage  future  rebellion  by  disaffected  States.  This  is 
in  no  sense  a  parallel  to  the  Ifussian  proposal.  Russia’s  external 
borrowings  have  been  made  with  a  different  object  and  for  a 
legitimate  jnirpose — the  development  of  her  internal  re.sources 
before  the  War,  and  the  pro.secution,  in  its  early  stages,  of  the 
War  itself.  Nor  is  the  repudiation  of  the  Maximilian  Ijoan  of 
^Mexico  in  the  same  category  as  the  action  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  money  in  the  latter  case  was  lent  to  Russia  to  help  her,  to 
advance  her  interests,  to  increase  her  prosperity — not  to  injure 
or  weaken  her.  To  repudiate  such  a  liability  would  not  only  be 
sheer  robbery,  it  would  be  base  ingratitude  as  well.  The  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  furnish  no  precedent  for  such  an  act  of  s|X)liation : 
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even  the  French  Revolution,  whatever  it  did  in  the  way  of  oon- 
tiscation  at  home,  kept  faith  with  its  foreign  creditors.  The 
Bolshevik  project,  therefore,  stands  alone,  “  sinister  and  gloomy 
in  the  solitude  of  its  own  originality.” 

Before  quitting  this  brief  outline  of  foreign  defaults,  in  other 
words,  of  National  Bankruptcies,  it  will  he  interesting  to  show 
how  the  liabilities  have  gradually  decreased.  Tn  1876  the 
approximate  amount  of  loans  in  default,  exclusive  of  arrears  of 
interest,  was  i'BOO ,000,000 ;  in  1886  it  was  ■t‘88 ,000,000 ;  in  1896, 
{‘54,000,000;  and  in  1006,  i'16,0(K),(H)0.  For  these  striking 
reductions  of  liability,  investors  have  largely  to  thank  the  C’ouncil 
of  Foreign  Bondholders,  whose  prudent  hut  [lersistent  inter¬ 
ference  has  often  brought  a  defaulting  State  to  see  the  error  of 
its  ways,  and  to  do  belated  justice  to  its  creditors.  The  writer 
takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  ]\fr.  J.  F. 
Cooper,  the  courteous  secretary  to  the  Council,  for  permitting 
access  to  the  Rejiorts  since  1878  and  for  enlightenment  on  several 
matters. 

So  far  only  external  debts  have  been  considered,  but  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  repudiated  Russia’s 
internal  debt  as  well.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
two  repudiations  in  point  of  honesty.  Whether  it  is  less  heinous 
to  rob  your  own  compatriots  than  foreigners  is  a  question  that 
can  be  left  to  casuists.  The  victim  may  be  expected  to  squeal 
as  loudly  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  would  be  a  ruinous  blow 
to  thousands  of  the  propertied  classes  in  Russia  if  they  were  to 
lose,  not  only  interest,  but  ])rincipal  as  well.  This  drastic  form 
of  tinancial  ”  conscription,”  however,  is  what  the  Bolsheviks 
are  aiming  at.  They  are  at  war  with  capital  and  the  capitalists. 
Their  decree  of  annulment  reveals  the  rabidity  of  the  cruder  form 
of  Socialism  in  its  most  acute  form.  We  shoidd  be  sorry  to  tar 
all  Socialists  with  the  same  brush,  but  it  is  useful  to  learn  what 
the  extremer  men  are  capable  of,  and  how  far  they  are  prepared 
to  go.  I^awlessness  and  an  active  negation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
IKTty  are  characteristics  of  most  revolutions  in  their  earlier  stages. 
Reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  autocracy  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  equally  odious  tyranny  of  King  Demos.  The  one  abuse  is 
succeeded  by  the  other,  one  kind  of  injustice  provoking  retaliatory 
injustice.  Millions  of  Russians,  intellectuals  and  peasants  alike, 
have  groaned  under  the  harsh  domination  of  Siberia  and  the  sabre, 
and  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  when  Freedom  held  out  at 
last  her  liberating  arms,  the  aix)8tles  of  anarchy  and  the  advocates 
of  plunder  should  force  their  way  to  the  front  and  claim  the  right 
to  put  their  ideals  into  practice.  Every  democratic  community 
has  a  leaven  of  this  type  of  idealist — men  who  have  brought 
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themselves  to  believe  that  property  is  theft,  and  that  the  “haves" 
should  be  compelled  to  disgorge  their  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“  have-nots.”  Similar  doctrines  have,  in  these  latter  years, 
found  noisy  exj)ression  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  civilisation  has  encouraged  shrew'dness  and  biisi- 
ness  ability  to  build  up  fortunes,  partly  no  doubt  by  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  labour.  The  main  diflerence  between  Russia  and  these 
countries  is,  that  in  the  former  the  wild  theories  of  confiscation 
have  come  to  a  head,  wliereas  in  the  latter  the  vague  vapourings 
of  a  discontented  minority  have  not  yet  materialised  into  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  oral  robbery. 

Excesses  were  to  be  expected  in  Russia  in  the  early  phases  of 
her  emancipation,  and  they,  therefore,  cause  little  surprise. 
They  are  the  swing  of  the  pendulum — the  violent  jerk  of  political 
reaction  finding  expression  in  economic  heresies.  Reactions  of 
this  kind  almost  invariably  have  their  own  reactions.  The 
momentum  of  the  |)endulum  causes  an  equally  dynamic  recoil. 
Immutable  principles  of  honesty  and  honour  may  be  submerged 
for  a  time,  the  dictates  of  justice  may  be  swept  away  in  a  flood, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  come  again  to  the  surface  and  their  innate 
evolutionary  force  asserts  itself  in  the  reascendency  of  national 
honour.  This  is  another  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Russian  debt-annulment  can  become  absolute.  Its  per¬ 
manent  sanction  would  mean  the  end  of  individual  effort,  the 
afxitheosis  of  Collectivist  chaos,  the  trampling  under  foot  of  ele¬ 
mentary  morality,  the  wallowing  of  a  great  nation  in  a  slough  of 
lost  self-respect. 

Frankly,  though,  the  omen  of  the  Bolshevik  rejnidiation  is  a 
di.sconcerting  one.  It  points  the  sign-post  finger  to  jwssibilities 
of  danger  elsewhere.  The  creed  of  the  Bolshevik  Socialists  is 
held  outside  Russia,  and  is  constantly  making  new  adherents. 
It  is  Socialism  in  its  naked  and  ugliest  form.  It  means,  if  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  universal  repudiation  of  liability, 
the  right  of  States  and  individuals  to  cheat  their  creditors  and 
to  despoil  the  thrifty  and  industrious  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  Ihe  English  Fabian  Society  would  admit 
either  the  accuracy  of  the  description  or  the  fairness  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  :  but  the  protests  of  these  mild-mannered  professors  of 
the  New  Economy  will  hardly  serve  as  a  disguising  whitewash 
for  the  blatant  extremes  of  the  street-corner  revolutionaries. 
That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  many  social  changes  is  universally 
recognised.  The  War  has  flung  everything  into  a  crucible,  and 
we  shall  have  to  mould  the  world  anew.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  a  firm  stand  should  be  made  at  the  outset  against 
the  abandonment,  in  a  frenzv  of  reconstruction,  of  the  immutable 
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principles  of  financial  good  faith  without  which  an  organised 
society  could  not  long  exist. 

It  might  help  one  to  picture  the  piteous  case  of  the  Eussian 
investors,  who  in  their  patriotism  have  lent  their  millions  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  if,  by  some  nightmare  of  imagination, 
one  could  sui)posc  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  under  the  control  of 
a  Government  of  anti-capitalists  [)assing  a  general  law  of  repudia¬ 
tion.  Oiir  National  Debt  already  amounts  to  something  like 
t'6, 000, 1.^00,  of  which  certainly  not  less  than  ,000,000,000 
is  British  money.  At  one  fell  swoo[)  this  would  cease  to  exist 
as  a  source  of  income,  and  the  purchasing  jK)wer  of  the  com¬ 
munity  would  be  reduced  by  some  U'200,000,000  a  year.  Trade 
would  be  paralysed,  industry  would  be  strangled,  enterprise  would 
be  ini]K)ssible.  Happily,  the  intelligent  and  educated  British 
workmen  are  too  sensible  to  be  lured  into  such  a  morass  of  self- 
destruction  by  specious  spouters  of  the  gos^jel  of  public  plunder. 

If  there  were  any  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  financial 
doctrinaires  who  advocate  a  conscription  of  capital  (which  would 
virtually  mean  debt-repudiation)  might  capture  the  support  of 
i'es[X)nsible  statesmen  of  any  party,  there  would  he  a  break  in 
investment  values  that  would  bring  ruin  to  millions.  Already 
the  Russian  threat,  real  or  theatrical,  has  made  the  majority  of 
investors  nervous  so  far  as  foreign  bonds  are  concerned.  Not 
for  a  very  long  time  will  the  guileless  French  peasants  jirefer 
foreign  loans  to  the  comparative  safety  of  their  own  stockings. 
It  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  English  investor 
takes  warning  from  this  stu]iendous  achievement  of  threatened 
bad  faith.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  a  little  too  ready  to  put  our 
savings  into  the  care  of  alien  Governments,  and  to  speculate  in 
“wild-cat”  foreign  schemes.  The  interesting  and  instructive 
records  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  already  referred 
to,  throw  a  flood  of  illumination  upon  the  slippery  conduct  of 
many  foreign  Governments,  and  incidentally,  upon  the  confiding 
character  of  the  British  investor.  It  is  probable  that  for  some 
years  to  come  we  shall  be  fully  occupied  in  working  out  our  own 
financial  salvation,  and  there  will  not  be  much  surplus  wealth 
available  for  investment  abroad.  Whenever  there  may  happen 
to  be  such  a  surplus,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  jxissible  excesses  of 
foreign  insurrectionaries  and  insane  anarchists,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  Constitutions,  apparently  firm  and  immovable,  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away,  and  all  their  vain  promises  with  them,  by  a 
gust  of  jwpular  passion  in  tire  rising  of  a.  desperate  people,  will 
be  kept  in  view  without  hindrance  to  the  encouragement  of  legiti¬ 
mate  development  and  progress. 


H.  J.  Jennings. 


A  FOUKTEENTH-CENTU UY  PIEGRIMAG K. 


Ox  August  10th,  1884,  tliree  Florentines  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  eldest  of  the  party,  Lionardo  di  Fresco- 
baldi — whose  account  of  the  journey  was  discovered  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Library  by  the  curator,  Signor  Guglielmo  Manzi,  in  1816— 
liad,  in  1379,  been  one  of  the  twenty  Grandi  chosen  by  the 
people ;  later  on  he  was  Podesta  of  Castello  and  an  Ambassador 
to  Pome ;  the  Pepublic  also  sent  him  to  take  i)ossession,  in  its 
name,  of  iMontopulciano ;  and,  lastly,  he  is  mentioned  as  a 
courageous  combatant  at  the  siege  of  Pisa. 

The  father  of  the  second  pilgrim,  Giorgio  Guccio  di  Pino 
Gucci,  was  one  of  the  Eight  of  War  in  1879,  and  the  hero  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  “rAguto,”  or  Sir  John  Hawkwrxul ;  Init 
Signor  Manzi  could  find  no  details  as  to  Giorgio’s  own  exploits, 
or  as  to  those  of  the  third  member  of  the  ])arty,  Andrea  di 
Francesca  Pinuccini,  probably  because  both,  as  nobles,  were 
debarred  from  holding  any  office  witliin  their  city. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  regular  service  of 
vessels  between  the  Tjevant  and  Venice,  and  the  travellers’  first 
goal,  therefore,  was  Venice.  They  spent  some  days  there  in 
making  a  preliminary  pilgrimage  to  the  various  shrines  containing 
lelics,  of  which  the  city  had  a  vast  store,  including  the  knee  of 
St.  Christopher,  “a  magnificent  sight,”  and  198  of  the  bodies 
of  the  Holy  Innocents. 

They  also  obtained  letters  of  introduction  and  bought  pardons 
and  indulgences,  besides  necessaries  such  as  clothes,  straw  beds 
(fftramazze) ,  and  a  cask  of  good  Malmsey.  Xot  the  least  im¬ 
portant  ])urchase  was  a  chest,  ostensibly  intended  to  hold  their 
books — i.e.,  a  Bible,  a  gospel,  and  some  Moral! ,  their  silver  cups 
and  other  fragile  things  (cosc  sottile),  but  its  chief  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  hiding-place,  “which  we  made  by  pulling  out  a  bar 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  chest,”  in  which  600  brand  new  ducats 
could  be  concealed.  Each  man  also  carried  200  Venetian  silver 
grossi,  100  ducats  in  gold,  and  700  ducats  in  letters  of  credit 
drawn  on  the  agents  of  the  Portineri  in  Alexandria  and  Damascus. 

Other  pilgrims — many  French,  some  Florentines,  including  a 
|)riest,  and  a  few’  Venetians — were  also  waiting  for  a  vessel  in 
Venice;  one  of  the  Venetians,  Signor  Pemigi  Soranzi,  enter¬ 
tained  the  whole  company  in  his  magnificent  house,  w'hich,  to 
some  of  them,  seemed  built  of  gold. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  intended  to  sail  direct  to  Syria,  but 
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when  tlic  Florentine  group  learnt  that  Fi-escobaldi  and  his  friends 
were  travelling  via  x\lexandria  and  Egypt,  they  decided  to  do  so 
too,  and  the  party,  fourteen  in  all,  took  passage  for  Alexandria, 
at  a  cost  of  seventeen  ducats  each,  in  a  merchant  vessel  {cocca) 
called  the  Pola,  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  Morosini,  a 
Venetian  noble. 

The  Codex  Peregrinorum,  a  twelfth  century  MS.  cited  by 
Filiasi  in  his  Saggio  sitlV  Antico  Commercio  di  Venez,  (h  and 
quoted  by  M.  Depping  in  his  Histoire  du  Commerce  entre  le 
Levant  ct  V Europe,  gives  the  following  details  as  to  the  choice 
of  vessels  open  to  travellers  from  Venice.  There  were  four  classes 
of  ships,  /.c.  : — 

A.  (ireat  Galleys ;  used  especially  for  distant  mercantile  expedi¬ 

tions,  in  the  course  of  which  both  storms  and  pirates  would 
jnobably  be  encountered;  they  were  1G5  feet  in  length, 
carried  two  sails,  and  a  crew  of  200. 

B.  Tdght  Galleys  (galee  sottili) ;  chiefly  used  for  military  ex¬ 

peditions ;  135  feet  in  length;  they  bore  three  sails,  were 
easy  to  manoeuvre,  and  fast  sailers. 

C.  Aledium-sized  vessels  known  as  “mezzanc”;  used  entirely 

for  the  Levant  trade ;  they  bore  four  sails,  and  carried  a 
crew'  of  200. 

P.  Coccc ;  comparatively  small  ships,  also  much  used  for 
the  Levant  trade ;  their  cajiacitv  was  sufticient  to  allow 
the  carriage  of  considerable  cargoes. 

The  crews  included  picked  workmen  to  tend  the  vessels,  several 
cooks,  and  kee{>ers  of  the  stores.  A  writer,  under  whom  w^ere 
four  harbour  overseers,  had  charge  of  the  cargoes  and  super¬ 
intended  loading  and  unloading. 

Venice  had  decreed  that  the  command  of  her  commercial 
squadrons,  seven  of  which,  each  consisting  of  eight  to  ten  vessels, 
left  her  ports  every  year,  could  only  be  held  by  nobles ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  Frescobaldi’s  narrative  that  many  of  the  latter  had 
private  vessels  of  their  own,  which  they  used  on  various  ventures. 

Fri'scobaldi  and  the  juiest  fell  ill  just  before  the  date  on  which 
the  Pola  was  to  sail,  but,  regarding  the  illness  as  sent  by  Divine 
will  to  try  their  strength  of  purpose,  they  did  not  allow  it  to  alter 
their  pLns,  though  they  added  “various  pre.serves  recommended 
hy  Venetian  doctors  for  men  in  ill-health  ”  to  their  stores  for  the 
journey. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  4th  the  fourteen  made 
their  communion,  and  that  same  afternoon,  at  the  hour  of 
vespers,  together  with  many  friends  w'ho  desired  to  see  them 

(1)  Mciiiorir  Sforiche  di  Vrneti  di  Filiusi,  Vol.  6,  p.  79;  Codrx  I'ereifrinoruin 
iiit.  ('odf.r  Aintid.  Sroi/er,  1190;  Codice  di  Mnrinn,  1225. 
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ofl',  they  'vere  taken  out  by  a  brigantine  of  sixteen  oars  to  where 
the  Pohi  lay  at  anchor,  about  three  miles  off,  taking  on  l)oard  a 
cargo  of  Ijombard  cloth,  silver  ingots,  refined  copper,  oil,  and 
saffron. 

Besides  the  fourteen  pilgrims,  several  merchants,  and  her 
crew,  the  Pola  had  on  board  fifteen  cross-bowmen.  Frescohaldi 
describes  her  as  “a  strong  new  vessel  which  coidd  laugh  at  the 
waves,”  but  other  pilgrims  often  journeyeil  in  less  security— a 
fact  of  which  our  travellers  soon  had  proof,  for  an  old  worn-out 
galley,  hired  for  its  cheapness  by  two  hundred  ]X)or  ])ilgriins, 
went  to  pieces  before  their  eyes.  Their  distress  at  the  sight  was 
soothed  by  the  reflection  that  the  drowned  pilgrims  were  infallibly 
in  Heaven,  and  therefore  even  greater  mercy  had  been  shown  to 
them  than  to  themselves. 

At  Zante  and  Tjepanto  the  Pola  took  in  more  store's;  she 
arrive'd  at  iModon  in  vintage-time,  and  the  travellers  hoped  to 
buy  wine,  but  no  old  wine  could  be  found,  and  they  disliked  the 
new  because  it  tasted  strongly  of  the  resin  with  which  the  insides 
of  the  casks  were  covered. 

Watchmen  were  stationed  on  a  height  above  the  harbour  of 
iNIodon  ;  by  means  of  flags  (eerte  panni,  Uni  hianchi  in  m  mazze) 
they  warned  those  below  of  the  approach  of  a  vessel,  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  she  came,  and  whether  preparation  should  be 
made  for  attack  or  defence. 

Here  the  priest  died,  and  Frescohaldi,  at  last,  recovered  from 
the  illness  by  which  both  had  been  seized  at  Venice.  They  next 
touched  at  Coron  (Koroni),  where  more  merchandise,  belonging 
to  passengers  already  on  the  Pola,  was  taken  on  board;  and  on 
the  evening  of  September  27th,  after  a  journey  of  tw('nty-threo 
days,  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  From  motives  of 
prudence  they  dropped  anchor  for  the  night  some  way  out,  and 
Frescobaldi’s  sufferings  until  the  morning  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  exceeded  in  the  Inferno. 

With  daylight  a  “giarma”  arrived  with  about  twenty 
“Saracen”  officials,  both  black  and  white,  who  glanced  at  men 
and  merchandise  but  took  no  details  in  writing.  They  then 
withdrew,  but,  “as  was  their  custom,  they  took  away  the  sails 
and  rudder.”  This  measure  was  generally  observed  to  prevent 
travellers  from  cutting  short  their  visits  and  departing  untaxed. 
Aragon  had  a  special  treaty  with  Tunis  securing  exemption  for 
her  vessels,  but  generally  the  practice  was  submitted  to  without 
protest. 

These  officials  were  followed  by  porters  and  the  Sultan’s 
assessors,  who  escorted  all  the  passengers  from  the  harliour  to 
a  bureau,  where  more  officials  searched  them  to  the  skin,  described 
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aiul  counted  •  them  “like  cattle,’’  and  exacted  a  sum  of  22  per 
cent,  on  all  money  and  property,  besides  one  ducat  per  person. 

Fre.scobaldi  and  his  friends  wen*  very  uncomfortable  lest  the 
hiding-phice  shoidd  be  found  in  the  chest,  as  the  money  would 
certainly  have  been  confiscated  and  they  themselves  worse 
treated  :  hut  all  went  well. 

The  French  Consul,  whose  duti(‘s  included  the  protection  of 
pilgrims  of  all  nationalities,  then  took  them  to  his  residence, 
where  they  were  allotted  foui'  rooms  in  tlu'  upper  stoiey  of  a 
convent-like  building  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre.  The  rooms 
all  opened  on  to  a  cohunu-su[)ported  galleiw,  which  was  carried 
round  the  building  and  reached  by  st('i)s ;  on  the  ground  floor 
were  storage  rooms  for  merchandise.  By  way  of  furniture  the 
rooms  held  “space,  and  a  big  cage,  like  a  hen-coop,  in  which  to 
put  stramaz/e  at  night.’’  The  Consul’s  charge  for  these  luxurious 
quarters  and  for  board  having  been  discussed  and  settled,  he  took 
the  pilgrims  to  deliver  their  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Venetian, 
Catalonian,  and  Genoese  Consuls,  all  of  whom  entertained  them 
“as  though  we  were  ambassadors,’’  and  acted  as  their  guides 
about  the  city. 

They  were  also  taken  by  the  Consul  to  Guido  Bicci,  the  agent 
of  the  Bortineri  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  credit. 

.M-Velech,  the  Sultan’s  representative,  also  sent  for  them  to 
his  ju’esence  and  asked  many  questions,  which  they  answered  as 
they  thougb.t  best  befitted  the  hono\ir  of  God,  of  Holy  Church, 
and  of  their  own  persons.  His  palace  contained  fine  tapestries 
and  carpets,  but  not  much  else  that  attracted  their  attention. 
The  Consul  with  whom  they  lodged  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman  ; 
his  \\if(‘,  born  in  “ Saracenia,’’  was  nominally  a  Christian, 
although  the  religion  of  the  two  together  was  “barely  enough  for 
one.’’ 

Frescobaldi  estimated  the  population  of  Alexandria,  including 
Tews,  Saracens,  and  renegade  Christians,  at  70,000.  The  F^ranks, 
or  European  Christians,  were  regarded  with  great  dislike  and 
fear — so  much  so  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  fortifications  or 
armouries  was  liable  to  provoke  re.sentment.  They  lived  in  a 
special  quarter  of  the  city,  into  which  they  were  locked  during 
the  AFoslem  services  and  fasts.  Other  Christians  during  those 
times  had  to  remaiir  in  their  own  houses.  Both  Jews  and 
Christians  paid  the  tax  of  a  ducat  each  every  thirteenth  moon. 
The  pil  grims  occupied  several  days  by  visiting  churches  and 
places  of  martyrdom  in  and  around  Alexandria  and  in  making 
purchases,  which  varied  from  silk  bands,  for  the  use  of  women 
(hiring  jaegnancy,  to  wini'  and  provisions  for  use  during  the 
coming  journey  across  the  desert. 
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On  October  otli,  under  the  guidance  ot  a  dragoman,  to  whom 
each  ))aid  four  ducats,  they  went  on  board  a  “giarma,”  in  which 
they  were  carried  down  tlie  Nile  Canal,  then  in  good  condition, 
to  Cairo.  Country  houses,  with  gardens  full  of  citron,  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  date-palms,  and  cassia,  studded  the  banks, 
which  were  thronged  also  hy  boys  and  girls,  “naked  but  not 
ashamed,’’  offering  hmions  and  fruit  to  travellers.  Many  boats  ^ 
passed  laden  with  jU'ovisions  and  g(X)ds,  which  the  women  who 
steered  wen*  taking  for  sale  at  Alexandria  and  Eosetta.  The  ^ 
women  of  Cairo  controlled  much  of  its  trade,  and  travelled  with  i 

their  cavalcades  of  heautifid  donkeys  and  camels  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt. 

Frescohaldi  estimated  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  of 
T3oulak,  or  Cairo,  as  more  than  three  times  the  number  in  the 
harbours  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Ancona,  together.  Tn  the  Square 
before  the  Sultan’s  palace  jewellers  displayed  their  treasures, 
emeralds,  rubies,  turquoise,  pearls,  and  je’^^els  of  all  kinds. 
Timber  and  firewood  were  scarce,  but  everything  else  was  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  especially  sugar,  spice,  and  other  provisions. 
Thou.sands  of  donkeys  stood  waiting  for  hire  hy  the  road  .sides; 
thou.sands,  too,  of  well-groomed  camels  were  employed 
in  fetching  water  from  the  Nile  for  the  use  of  citizens. 
]\rore  people  were  in  Cairo  than  in  Tuscany,  and  more  in  a  street 
than  in  the  whob'  of  Florence;  over  100,000  slept  out  of  doems 
for  want  of  house-room.  Crowds  of  cooks  wt-re  busy  iu  the  streets 
hy  night  and  day,  preparing  food  in  great  brass  cauldrons.  No 
citizen,  however  well-to-do,  had  his  food  prepared  by  his  servants; 
all  was  bought  in  the  “hazari.”  Frequently  the  purchasers 
spread  a  skin  on  the  ground,  set  the  food  in  a  howl  in  the  centre, 
and  sat,  or  squatted  down  cross-legged,  to  a  meal  in  the  street. 
“Having  finished,  like  dogs,  they  lick  their  hands  clean.’’ 

Eich  women  wore  the  finest  Alexandrian  linen  and  beautifullv 
embroidered  silk,  little  white  boots,  and  leggings  embroidered 
with  silk,  gold,  silver  or  gems  according  to  the  wearer's  rank. 
Out  of  doors,  all  wrapped  themselves  in  mantles  or  wore  masks 
and  veils  to  the  knee,  so  that  they  could  see  without  being 
.seen. 

The  men  in  character  were  “  vilissimi,”  very  base  ;  much  given 
to  sudden  quarrels,  when  they  seemed  ready  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieces,  but  reduced  to  instant  silence  at  a  shout  from  a 
passer-by. 

Venetian  ducats  and  grossi  were  in  circulation,  but  the  money 
most  in  use  was  unminted  gold  and  silver  coin;  gold  “bezants”  i 
were  wmrth  a  ducat  and  a  quarter,  silver  “darems’’  were  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Venetian  “gross!.’’  There  w’ere  also  unminted  copper 
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coins  known  as  “lolari,"  the  value  of  which  varied;  at  Cairo 
they  were  worth  nine,  but  elsewhere  thirty  or  forty  to  the  darern. 
Ml  provisions,  including  cucumbers,  were  sold  by  weight.  The 
inn  tariff  was  nearly  a  darem  per  day. 

At  Cairo  the  pilgrims  had  lodgings  assigned  to  them  on  a  canal 
bv  the  Grand  Dragoman,  to  whom  they  carried  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  and  news  of  his  father's  death.  This  man  was  a  Venetian 
renegade:  his  wife  and  her  father,  also  renegades,  wore  Floren¬ 
tines.  He  fre(juently  visited  Freseobaldi’s  .jnvrty,  and  liked  their 
yialmsey  so  well  that  he  rediewed  them  of  the  cask  and  left  them 
only  the  contrmts  of  their  flasks.  Tn  concert  with  the  Venetian 
noble  who  was  guardian  of  Afount  Sinai,  the  pilgrims  spent  much 
time,  secretly  trying  to  ijersuade  him  to  return  to  his  own  faith 
and  country ;  eventually  they  obtained  a  half-promise  that  he 
would  do  so,  thougli  it  would  imply  the  sacrifice  of  his  family 
and  wealth  ;  his  wife  would  certainly  not  follow  him. 

Flocks  of  carrier-pigeons  were  kept  in  the  Dragoman’s 
premises  and  used  for  sending  hourly  repx^rts  to  the  Sultan. 
The  latter,  whom  our  jnlgiams  saw  returning  in  great  state  from 
a  hunting  exjK'dition  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Cairo,  was 
a  Greek  hy  birth.  Sold  in  boyhood  to  an  “admiral  ’’  [Emir],  in 
course  of  time  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  Emirs,  who 
each  presided  over  a  division  of  Cairo;  next,  he  became  one  of 
the  two  officers  who  presided  over  the  twelve;  two  years  ^before 
Frescobaldi  saw  him.  In*  had  murdered  his  colleague,  thrust  the 
then  reigning  Sultan  and  his  family  into  prison,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  his  stead.  His  nde  was  des]>otic  in  the  extreme. 
If  one  of  the  many  kings  subject  to  him  incurred  Ins  displeasure, 
the  culprit  I’eceived  a  visit  from  a  messenger,  who  bore  an  iron 
rod  to  which  an  iron  collar  was  fastened,  and  with  this  collar 
round  his  throat  the  unfortunate  king  was  led  into  the  pre.sence 
like  a  dog. 

On  October  19th  the  real  pilgrimage  began.  With  a  dragoman 
guide,  the  company  started  for  Afatariyeh,  where  they  were  to  be 
met  by  fourteen  Arabian  camels,  for  which  they  paid  ninety-six 
ducats.  Camels,  says  Frescobaldi,  are  never  broken  in,  struck, 
nor  shouted  at ;  they  trudge  along  to  the  tunes  sung  by  the 
drivers,  and,  once  started,  cannot  be  stopped  before  the  regular 
stage  is  ended. 

The  pilgrims  had  also  bought  five  asses  for  their  own  i*iding,  a 
tent  to  sleep  in,  and  a  further  stoc-k  of  sugar,  vinegar,  and  cheese. 
By  the  advice  of  a  former  pilgrim,  they  took  with  them  more 
biscuit  than  they  expected  to  need  for  their  own  use  ;  the  surjdus 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Greek  monks  on  Afount  Sinai  or  to  any 
Arabs  who  might  be  tiresome  on  the  way. 
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At  ^Matariyeh,  on  the  edjje  of  the  desert,  the  Holy  Family  rested 
on  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  in  the  fountain  miraculously  raised 
for  her  refreshment,  the  Virgin  washed  the  clothes  of  tlie  Infant 
Christ.  The  fruit  of  the  bushes,  on  which  she  hung  the  linen 
to  dry,  afterwards  yielded  a  healing  ointment.  For  this  reason 
the  spot  was  enclosed  within  walls  and  jealously  guarded  by  a 
^foslem  official,  hut  our  pilgrims,  hacked  by  their  dragoman’s 
introduction,  and  no  doubt  by  some  ducats,  were  able  to  |)er- 
suade  him  to  part  with  several  pots  of  the  unguent.  Some  of  the 
halm  was  prepared  for  them  under  their  eyes ;  it  is  to  he  hopd 
that  the  already  filled  ampulhe  which  they  also  bought  contained 
an  e(pially  genuine  article,  though  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  list 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  halm  was  “counterfeited  to 
deceive  the  Christians,’’  and  the  simple  faith  which  is  one  of 
Frescobaldi’s  leading  characteristics,  seem  to  diminish  the 
jorohability. 

At  INfatariyeh  they  laid  in  a  stock  of  water — the  last  they  could 
get  for  several  days.  On  the  25111  they  reached  the  Fountain  of 
^Foses,  and  in  gratitude  for  its  refreshing  waters,  they  stripped 
off  their  clothing  and  gave  it  the  cleansing  it  badly  needed.  Tbev 
had  barely  finished  this  labour  when  a  great  caravan,  hringinu 
spices  from  India,  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  the  dragoman 
insisted  that  his  party  must  retire  for  safety’s  sake  and  leave  the 
camping-place  around  the  Fountain  to  the  newcomers. 

One  morning,  as  the  pilgrims  plodded  their  way  across  the 
sparkling  sand,  they  heard  wild  cries,  and  a  troop  of  half-naked 
Arabs  galloped  down  on  them.  One  or  two  carried  broken  lances, 
but  most  of  them  were  unarmed,  and  they  soon  went  away, 
satisfied  with  some  of  the  superfluous  biscuits. 

On  another  occasion  they  met  a  company  of  very  de])ress(‘d 
French  jiilgrims,  nine  survivors  of  a  hand  of  twenty,  who  were 
chiefly  anxious  to  know  if  Frescobaldi’s  company  had  been 
equally  unlucky. 

The  heat  of  the  journey  was  terrific,  and  though  the  travellers 
slept  under  tents,  they  awoke  every  morning  with  eyes  and 
nostrils  full  of  sand,  and  had  no  water  with  which  to  wash. 

On  the  28th  they  reached  the  foot  of  IMount  Sinai.  Two 
hundred  C'alori  fOreek  monks)  were  at  that  time  attached  to  the 
monastery ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  monks  served  the  chiircb 
and  the  needs  of  the  community,  while  the  remaining  fifty  led 
a  more  ascetic  life  nearer  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Near 
them  was  a  ^Moslem  community  of  about  a  thousand  persons, 
each  of  whom  the  Greek  guardian  archbishop  had  to  provide  with 
a  daily  loaf  of  bread.  Otherwise,  he  told  Frescobaldi,  the  'Moslems 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  monks. 

On  the  summit  of  8t,  Catherine’s  Blount  was  the  stone  which 
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of  itb  own  accord  melted  like  wax  to  receive  her  body  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  apot  by  angels.  This  stone  was  credited  with 
(Treat  medicinal  virtue,  especially  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  our  pil- 
orims,  in  whom  the  tripper  instinct  was  undoubtedly  strong, 
carried  chisels  with  which  they  chipped  off  bits. 

From  this  height  they  looked  down  on  the  l\ed  Sea,  and 
;  watched  the  crowds  of  vessels  bringing  Indian  spice  to  be  taken 
'  bv  caravans  on  to  Cairo  and  Damascus,  or  by  more  vessels, 

;  lid  the  Nile,  to  Alexandria. 

^  The  dragoman  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory  ;  on 
^  the  way  to  Gaza  he  insisted,  in  spite  of  their  protests,  on  leaving 
them  for  a  day.  Owing,  as  Frescohaldi  thought,  to  his  treachery, 
the  party  was  visited  by  a  horde  of  Arabs,  led  by  a  man  with 
an  iron  mace.  The  latter  roughly  demanded  the  pilgrims’  pass- 
:  [orts,  and  as  these  were  being  taken  from  the  chest  for  his 
ins|)ection,  the  Arabs  caught  sight  of  the  silver  cups  and  other 
“fragile  things,”  which  they  at  once  endeavoured  to  appro])riat(‘. 

A  general  scrimmage  followed,  hut  little  blood  was  shed,  and 
eventually,  by  payment  of  twenty-two  ducats,  all  property  was 
recovered.  Lionardo's  own  jxissessions,  owing  to  the  defence  he 
made,  were  untouched,  which  might  have  been  the  case  for  the 
whole  party,  who  were  all  younger  than  himself,  hut,  a[)parontly, 
less  ready  to  resent  ill-treatment. 

At  (Jaza  they  remained  shut  uj)  in  a  “cane”  for  several  days 
and  were  much  ill-used,  until  they  purchased  their  liberty  from 
the  same  dragoman,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
treated  hy  the  Grand  Dragoman,  and  the^^pilgrims  must  make 
it  up  for  him. 

By  the  desire  of  the  king  of  the  region,  some  of  the  company 
visited  him  in  his  palace,  where  the  courtyard  was  full  of  soldiers, 
who  kej)t  strict  guard  over  the  great  gate.  On  the  further  side 
was  a  loggia,  where  the  better-class  provision  merchants  set 
up  their  stalls.  Donnd  the  cornice  countless  swallows  had  their 
nests. 

From  Gaza  the  hand  travelled  to  Jerusalem  through  the  Valley 
of  Abor,  then  known  as  the  Land  of  Saint  Abraham.  Tjate  in 
Xovemher  they  reached  the  Field  of  Damascus,  where  Fresco- 
baldi  saw  more  glass  made  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

At  Bethlehem  they  visited  all  the  holy  places  in  [irocession, 
and,  as  was  customary  for  pilgrims,  they  took  gifts  of  much  wax. 
Their  chisels  were  again  useful  at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  of 
which  several  Florentine  doctors  had  asked  them  to  procure 
fragments.  In  Jerusalem,  too,  they  coveted  hits  of  the  Golden 
Bate,  also  held  to  be  of  great  virtue,  hut  as  pilgrims  were  not 
allow’ed  to  approach  the  gate,  they  induced  the  dragoman,  in 
return  for  more  ducats,  to  use  the  chisel  for  them. 
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A  “tTfeat  (iiiantily  ”  ol‘  the  stone  on  wliicli  St.  Slopheii  kidi 
iliunig  his  martyrdom  was  also  secured. 

The  charge  for  entering  the  Clnireh  of  the  Holy  Sepulciiie  at 
Jerusalem  was  six  ducats  the  first  visit,  four  ducats  the  second, 
and  so  on.  Among  the  Franciscan  monks  officiating,  thev 
found  the  brother  of  a  friend.  All  the  sites  whereon  even 
incident  mentioned  in  the  Clospels  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  were  conscientiously  visited,  the  route  followed  being  raucli 
the  same  as  iSIaundrell  took  just  three  hundred  years  later,  down 
to  the  apprehensive  bathing  in  the  River  Jordan.  In  the  cave 
where  Christ  fasted,  they  found  a  (Ireek  hermit,  terribly  pale  and 
lean,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  and  his  whole  appearance  death¬ 
like. 

They  left  him  some  bi.scuit,  hut  thought  it  more  than  likclv 
that  Arabs  would  take  it  away  again. 

At  an  inn  on  the  way  to  Damascus  each  member  id  tlie  party 
was  charged  a  ducat  and  a  half — much  to  their  indignation.  .\s 
they  entered  the  city  itself  their  tiresome  guide  fled,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  peril  until  “certain  old  men  ’’  came 
to  their  assistance. 

From  the  convent  of  Saralana  they  obtained  another  addition 
The  convent  possessed  a  table,  once  the 
;  a  priest  in  whose  cell  it  once  stood 
carried  it  three  times  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  three  times  it 
returned  unassisted.  After  the  third  time  the  lower  surface  became 
flesh  and  exuded  moisture.  Drops  of  this,  in  very  small  bottles, 
|)ilgrims  could  obtain  from  the  Holy  Nuns — no  doubt  in  return  for 
a  gift  of  some  sort :  n  was  held  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  for  many 
and  varied  evils.  Sailors  alleged  that  it  calmed  storms,  others  that 
it  cured  plagues  and  pestilence.  Frescobaldi  not  only  caused  a 
pimple  on  his  own  check  to  disappear  in  one  night  by  its  use. 
but  on  his  return  to  Florence  he  cured  his  son  instantly  of  a 
running  sore  which  had  baffled  the  doctors  for  months.  This 
oil  is  also  mentioned  by  ^landeville,  with  the  addition  that  “he 
that  keepeth  it  cleanly  a  year,  after  that  year  it  turnetb  into 
flesh  and  blood.” 

Near  Damascus  they  met  a  group  leading  two  camels,  a  dead 
man  bound  on  the  first,  his  murderer  similarly  hound  on  the 
second.  .\s  they  entered  the  city  they  saw  a  great  caravan  of  at 
least  twenty  thousand  jieople  just  starting  for  the  T’lopliet’s 
Tomb  at  ^Iccca  and  for  India.  The  city  seemed  noiic  the  loss 
full  for  their  exodus,  and  reminded  our  Florentines  of  a  certain 
street  in  their  native  city  on  St.  John’s  Day,  when  the  Palio  was 
run,  but  at  Damascus  each  street  held  a  crowd  like  that  every 
dav. 
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The  citv  was  lull  ol  iiieichaiiilise  and  artiticcrs ;  ead'  trade 
had  its  uwn  quarter  “like  the  guild  of  woollen  manufaehTrers 
at  Florence.”  No  one  might  change  his  trade,  and  sons  had  to 
follow  that  of  their  father.  Consequently  everything  was  l^etter 
made,  more  delicate  and  more  beautiful  of  its  kind  than  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Living  was  very  expensive,  timber  especially 
dear.  ^Master  confectioners  were  many,  and  excelled  in  sweet¬ 
meats  and  confections  such  as  apples  preserved  in  ginger.  iSIany 
diops  sold  only  violets  and  roses,  “much  more  strongly  scented 
than  ours”;  while  the  l')amascus  rose-water  was  the  best  in  the 
world.  Summer  beverages  were  cooled  by  snow,  [)reserved  by 
>ome  method  throughout  the  year.  F.xcellent  water  flowed  from 
the  plains  in  abundance.  !Meat  and  poultry — heatUcock  like 
[dieasants  but  smaller,  partridges  “bigger  than  ours” — were  all 
plentiful  and  good. 

The  Venetians  and  Catalonian  residents  and  their  new  Consul 
were  most  hospitable,  and  the  pilgrims  remained  in  Damascus 
for  a  month.  Unfortunately,  Andrea  di  Linuccini  and  a  servant 
fell  ill,  and,  in  spite  of  being  “most  nobly”  nursed,  they  died. 
.\ndrea  was  buried  in  Damascus,  bid  with  the  proviso  that, 
should  his  brothers  desire  it,  his  body  should  be  sent  them  on 
payment  of  a  certain  sum.  The  agent  of  the  Portineri  kindly 
undertook  the  matter  for  the  travellers. 

Lent  was  sj^ent  in  the  I'ranciscan  monastery  at  Barnti 
(Beyrout).  Here  all  homeward-bound  pilgrims  gathered,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  vessels  to  carry  them  “back  to  home  and 
family  in  Christendom.”  A  large  two-d^cked  vessel  under  the 
command  of  two  Venetian  nobles  came  into  harbour  soon  after 
the  Florentine  party  arrived,  but  as  she  ship|x'd  much  water  and 
had  to  be  repaired,  they  could  not  start  until  Alav.  .A  great  storm 
caught  them  in  the  (4ulf  of  Satalia,  the  lionnets  (bo}incti)  of  the 
sails  were  broken,  the  sails  twisted  round  the  masts,  and  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  fiassengers,  to  whom  wreckage  meant  slavery, 
the  vessel  was  carried  towards  the  Barbarv  coast.  The  storm, 
however,  gradually  abated,  and  after  beating  about  for  fourteen 
days  they  again  got  into  the  right  course,  and  were  able  to  take 
in  a  much-in'eded  suppdy  of  jirovisions  and  water  near  Cyprus. 
They  arrived  in  Venice  without  further  adventure,  and  there 
received  a  warm  welcome.  They  sj)ent  a  morning  with  the 
lAige,  and  snp[)ed  with  Alesser  Pcrriiccio  A[ali])ieri  and  over  fifty 
nobles,  whom  their  host  had  invited  to  meet  them.  Alesser 
Malipieri  also  lent  one  of  the  partv,  Afesser  Belliame,  1,000  ducats. 

Fift  y  weeks  from  their  departure  the  pilgrims  again  arrived  in 
Florenci' ;  their  first  care  was  to  take  to  Biniiccini’s  widow  the 
pearls  and  “  other  things"  he  had  bought  for  her  in  Cairo. 

Edith  AI.  AIillau. 
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Since  in  the  end  it  taught  me  a  good  deal,  and  since  the  reader 
too  may  find  it  servicealrle,  let  me  start  by  shortly  rehearsing 
my  own  experience  with  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  came  first  to  it  as  a  schoolboy,  and  though  I  got  it  by  heart 
I  could  not  love  the  play.  I  came  to  it  (as  I  remember)  straight 
from  the  woodland  enchantments  of  /Is  You  Like  It,  and  some¬ 
how  this  was  not  at  all  as  I  liked  it.  No  fairly  imaginative 
youngster  could  miss  seeing  that  it  was  picturesque  or,  on  the 
face  of  it,  romantic  enough  for  anyone,  as  on  the  face  of  it  no 
adventure  should  have  been  more  delightful  than  to  over  a  stile 
out  of  the  green  Forest  of  Arden  and  come  in  sudden  view  of  ' 
Venice,  spread  in  the  wide  sunshine,  with  all  Vanity  Fair,  all  the 
Carnival  de  Venise,  in  full  swing  on  her  quays ;  severe  merchants 
trafficking,  porters  sweating  with  bales,  pitcher-bearers,  flower- 
girls,  gallants;  vessels  lading,  discharging,  repairing;  and  up 
the  narrower  waterways  black  gondolas  shooting  under  high 
guarded  windows,  any  gondola  you  please  hooding  a  secret— of 
love,  of  assassination,  or  both — as  any  shutter  in  the  line  ina\ 
open  demurely,  discreetly,  giving  just  room  enough,  just  time 
enough,  for  a  hand  to  drop  a  rose;  Venice  again  at  night- 
lanterns  on  the  water,  masqued  revellers  taking  charge  of  the 
quays  with  drums,  hautboys,  wry-necked  fifes,  general  tipsiness; 
withdrawn  from  this  riot  into  deep  intricacies  of  shadowy  the 
undertone  of  lutes  complaining  their  love ;  and  out  beyond  all 
this  fever,  far  to  southward,  the  stars  swinging,  keeping  their 
circle — as  Queen  Elizabeth  once  danced — “high  and  disposedly” 
over  Belmont,  where  on  a  turfed  bank — 

“Peace  ho!  tlie  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 

And  would  not  be  awaked,” 

though  the  birds  have  already  started  to  twitter  in  Portia’s 
garden.  Have  we  not  here  the  very  atmosphere  of  romance? 

Well,  no.  .  .  .  We  have  a  perfect  settinr/  for  romance;  but 
setting  and  atmosphere  are  two  very  different  things.  I  fear  we 
all  suffer  temptation  in  later  life  to  sophisticate  the  thoughts  we 
had  as  children,  often  to  make  thoughts  of  them  when  they  were 
scarcely  thoughts  at  all.  But  fetching  back  as  honestly  as  I  can 
to  the  child’s  mind,  I  seem  to  see  that  he  found  the  whole  thing 
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heartless,  or  (to  be  more  accurate)  that  he  missed  to  find  any 
heart  in  it  and  was  chilled  :  not  understanding  quite  what  he 
missed,  but  chilled,  disappointed,  none  the  less.  I  don’t  say  that 
he  found  it  actively  cruel.  I  don’t  think  that  either  Shylock’s 
cruelty  or  the  cruelty  retorted  upon  Shylock  in  the  end  seriously 
exercised  him.  He  accepted  this  as  part  of  the  story.  What 
chilled  him,  as  I  recollect,  were  the  heartless  small  things 
dropped  into  the  story  and  condoned  as  they  were  apparently 
taken  for  granted,  such  as  Lorenzo’s  wooing  of  Jessica  and 
Jessica’s  unfilial  theft,  and  that  abominable  passage  about  the 
price  of  pork.^ 

I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  dislike  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  as  a  hard,  clever,  metallic  piece  of  work  grew  with  the 
child,  and  was  confirmed  in  him  when  he  came  to  read  the  com¬ 
mentators,  with  their  Shakespeare-can-do-no-wrong  excuses. 
For  an  example,  listen  to  Gervinus  on  Jessica  ; — 

“Thus,  as  she  is,  she  is  a  thoroughly  modest  child,  whom  on  the  threshold 
of  moral  consciousness  unnatural  circumstances  have  driven  to  feel  ashamed 
of  her  father,  and  to  fly  from  him  concealed  in  boy’s  clothes — a  dress  painful 
to  her  easily  excited  modesty.  Thus  delicately  feminine,  she  has  no  scruples 
of  conscience  in  stealing  the  ducats  and  jewels  of  her  father.  A  new  relation 
to  possession  is  exhibited  in  tnis  nature  :  it  is  that  of  the  inexperienced 
child,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  money,  having  learnt  in  her 
paternal  home  neither  domestic  habits  nor  economy.” 

Gervinus  really  says  this,  in  the  middle  of  this  thick  book.  His 
study  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  teems  with  inaccuracies  on 
simple  points  of  fact.  But  what  matters  inaccuracy  about  fact 
to  a  man  capable  of  talking  about  “  an  easily  excited  modesty  ’’  ? 
One  might  as  well  talk  of  an  impulsive  chastity.  “On  the 
threshold  of  moral  consciousness  unnatural  circumstances  have 
driven  her  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  father.  .  .  .”  !  The  question  is 
not  what  she  did  on  the  threshold  of  moral  consciousness,  but 
what  on  her  father’s  threshold  :  and  what  she  did  there  was 
steal  ducats.  “Thus  delicately  feminine,  she  has  no  scruple  of 
conscience  in  stealing”!  If  Balaam’s  ass  had  uttered  such  a 
proposition  as  that,  Balaam  must  have  advertised  for  another, 
with  two  tails,  to  believe  it. 

Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World  assures  us  that  there  is 
nothing  so  ridiculous  that  it  has  not  at  some  time  been  said  by 
some  johilosopher ;  and  so  far  as  that  observation  can  be  tested 
by  what  philosophers  have  to  say  about  works  of  art,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  poetry,  I  entirely  believe  the  sagacious  Lien  Chi  Altangi. 

(1)  Act  III.,  Scene  5. — This  passage  is  rightly  excised  from  all  acting  editions. 
But  the  student  of  Shakespeare  should  have  it  in  mind,  for  it  illustrates  the 
attitude  of  an  Elizabethan  audience  towards  Jewry,  and,  inferentially,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  towards  Shylock. 
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For  the  ancient  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  philosopher— a 
quarrel  older  than  Plato — is  and  must  be  (when  we  come  to  think 
of  it)  at  once  internecine  in  intention  and  in  fact  a  fight  between 
adversaries  who  never  touch  one  another.  The  poet  apprehends, 
and  of  his  apprehension  creates  men  “as  trees  walking  ” — a  Hector, 
an  Antigone,  a  Falstaff,  a  Don  Quixote,  a  Lear  or  a  Pickwick. 
The  philosopher  seeks  to  comprehend,  and  of  his  comprehension 
attempts  a  system — a  theory  of  the  Absolute,  a  Kritik  of  Pure 
Eeason,  a  Positivist  philosophy,  or  a  Pragmatist.  The  two  men 
w’ork  upon  things  in  different  categories,  and  by  ways  so  utterly 
disparate  that  when  the  philosopher  comes  to  criticise  the  artist 
(1  have  not  often  observed  an  artist  occupied  in  returning  the 
compliment)  he  shows  himself  as  childish  as  a  botanist  judging 
the  daisies  diajrered  on  Botticelli’s  “  Birth  of  Venus.”  He 
merely  has  no  notion  of  wdiat  it  is  all  about.  So  it  is  ever  the 
Germans’  w'eakness  in  criticising  Shakespeare — and  it  sliould  be 
our  constant  warning  as  we  read  Gervinus,  and  his  far  worse 
followers — that  they  but  entertain  the  ghostliest  notion  of  what  it 
is  all  about.  Having  no  national  talent  for  art — which  is  some¬ 
thing  achieved  out  of  practice — they  treat  it  as  though  it  could  be 
aocounted  for  by  removing  it  into  a  category  not  its  own  and 
talking  about  it  in  terms  which,  having  no  application,  have  not 
even  the  preliminary  of  w'isdom. 

Disheartened,  then,  by  such  talk  as  that  which  I  have  quoted 
from  Gervinus,  I  fell  back  and  entrenched  my  dislike  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  behind  this  :  that,  barring  the  Merchant 
himself,  who  is  a  merely  static  figure,  and  barring  Shy  lock,  who 
is  meant  to  be  cruel,  every  one  of  the  Venetian  dramatis  persona 
is,  as  w'e  say  nowadays,  either  a  “w’aster”  or  a  “rotter”  or  both, 
and  cold-hearted  at  that. 

There  is  no  need  to  expend  ink  uiKjn  such  parasites  as  surround 
Antonio — upon  Salarino  and  Salanio.  Be  it  granted  that  in  the 
hour  of  his  extremity  they  have  no  means  to  save  him.  Yet 
they  see  it  coming ;  they  discuss  it  sympathetically,  but  always 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  Jiis  affair — 

“Lot  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 

Or  he  shall  pay  for  this.” 

and  they  take  not  so  much  trouble  as  to  send  Bassanio  word  of 
liis  friend’s  plight,  though  they  know  that  for  Bassanio’s  sake 
his  deadly  peril  has  been  incurred  !  It  is  left  to  Antonio  himself 
to  tell  the  news  in  that  very  noble  letter  of  farewell  and 
release  :  — 

■■  Sweet  Hassanio  :  My  ships  have  all  iiiisearried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel, 
my  estate  is  very  low.  my  bond  to  the  -Jc'w  is  forfeit;  and  since  in  jiayin;; 
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it  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if 
I  mi"ht  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  :  if 
your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.” 

—a  letter  which,  in  good  truth,  Bassanio  does  not  too  extrava¬ 
gantly  describe  as  “a  few  of  the  unpleasant’st  words  that  ever 
blotted  paper.”  Let  us  compare  it  with  Salarino’s  account  of 
how  the  friends  had  parted. 

“  I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part  : 

Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answered  ‘  Do  not  so ; 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio. 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time; 

And  for  the  Jew’s  bond  which  he  hath  of  me. 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love  : 

Be  merry;  and  employ  your  cheerful  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there  ’  : 

And  even  there, ^  his  eye  being  big  with  tears. 

Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio 's  hand  :  and  so  they  parted.” 

But  let  US  consider  this  conquering  hero,  Bassanio.  When 
we  first  meet  him  he  is  in  debt,  a  condition  on  which — having 
to  confess  it  because  he  wants  to  borrow  more  money — he  ex¬ 
pends  some  very  choice  diction. 

“  ’Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

(No,  it  certainly  was  not !) 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  w'ould  grant  continuance.” 

That  may  be  a  mighty  fine  way  of  saying  that  you  have  chosen 
to  live  beyond  your  income ;  but,  Shakespeare  or  no  Shakespeare, 
if  Shakespeare  mean  us  to  hold  Bassanio  for  an  honest  fellow 
it  is  mighty  poor  poetry.  For  poetry,  like  honest  men,  looks 
things  in  the  face,  and  does  not  ransack  its  wardrobe  to  clothe 
what  is  naturally  unpoetical.  Bassanio,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not 
trj'ing  to  w’heedle  Antonio  by  this  sort  of  talk ;  he  knows  his 
friend  too  deeply  for  that.  But  he  is  deceiving  himself,  or  rather 
is  reproducing  some  of  the  trash  with  which  he  has  already 
deceived  himself. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  not  repining ;  his  chief  anxiety  is 
to  pay  everybody,  and 

“To  you,  Antonio, 

I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love,” 

(1)  Let  the  reader  note  this  “there,”  so  subtly  repeated  that  we  see  the  man 
turning  on  the  spot  and  on  the  word  togeth^. 
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and  thereupon  counts  on  more  love  to  extract  more  money,  start¬ 
ing  (and  upon  an  experienced  man  of  business,  be  it  observed) 
with  some  windy  nonsense  about  shooting  a  second  arrow  after 
a  lost  one.  • 


“You  know  me  well;  and  herein  spend  much  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance,” 

says  Antonio ;  and,  indeed,  his  gentle  impatience  throughout  this 
scene  is  well  worth  noting.  He  is  friend  enough  already  to  give 
all ;  but  to  be  preached  at,  and  on  a  subject — money — of  which 
he  has  forgotten,  or  chooses  to  forget,  ten  times  more  than 
Bassanio  will  ever  learn,  is  a  trifle  beyond  bearing.  And  what 
is  Bassanio’s  project?  To  borrow  three  thousand  ducats  to  equip 
himself  to  go  off  and  hunt  an  heiress  in  Belmont.  He  has  seen 
her ;  she  is  fair ;  and 


”  Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth; 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos’  strand, 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate.” 

Now  this  is  bad  workmanship  and  dishonouring  to  Bassanio. 
It  suggests  the  obvious  question.  Why  should  he  build  anything 
on  Portia’s  encouraging  glances,  as  why  should  he  “questionless 
be  fortunate,”  seeing  that,  as  he  knows  perfectly  well,  but  does 
not  choose  to  confide  to  the  friend  whose  money  he  is  borrow¬ 
ing,  Portia’s  glances,  encouraging  or  not,  are  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  since  all  depends  on  his  choosing  the  right  one  of  three 
caskets — a  two  to  one  chance  against  him? 

But  he  gets  the  money,  of  course,  equips  himself  lavishly, 
arrives  at  Belmont ;  and  here  comes  in  worse  workmanship. 
For  I  suppose  that,  wdiile  character  weighs  in  drama,  if  one  thing 
be  more  certain  than  another  it  is  that  a  predatory  young  gentle¬ 
man  such  as  Bassanio  would  not  have  chosen  the  leaden  casket. 
I  do  not  know  how  his  soliloquy  while  choosing  affects  the 
reader  : — 


“The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament, 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text.” 
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—but  I  feel  moved  to  interrupt  :  “Yes,  yes — and  what  about 
yourself,  my  little  fellow?  What  has  altered  you  that  you,  of 
all  men,  start  talking  as  though  you  addressed  a  Young  Man’s 
Christian  Association?” 

And  this  flaw  in  characterisation  goes  right  down  through  the 
workmanship  of  the  play.  For  the  evil  opposed  against  these 
curious  Christians  is  specific ;  it  is  Cruelty ;  and,  yet  again 
S  specifically,  the  peculiar  cruelty  of  a  Jew.  Then,  as  I  see  it,  an 
^  artist  at  the  top  of  his  art  would  have  opposed  to  this  cruelty 
!  mansuetude,  clemency,  charity,  and,  specifically,  Christian 

I  charity.  Shakespeare  misses  more  than  half  the  point  when  he 
makes  the  intended  victims,  as  a  class  and  by  habit,  just  as 
heartless  as  Shylock  without  any  of  Shylock’s  passionate  excuse. 

I  It  is  all  very  well  for  Portia  to  strike  an  attitude  and  tell  the 
court  and  the  world  that 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  : 

It  droppetli  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  •  .  .” 

But  these  high-professing  words  are  words  and  no  more  to  us,  w'ho 
find  that,  when  it  comes  to  her  turn  and  the  court’s  turn,  Shylock 
gets  the  money  by  being  allowed  (1)  to  pay  half  his  estate  in 

I  fine,  (2)  to  settle  the  other  half  on 

“  the  gentleman 

That  lately  stole  his  daughter,” 

and  (3)  that 

“He  presently  become  a  Christian.” 

(Being  such  Christians  as  the  whole  gang  were,  they  might  have 

1  spared  him  that  ignominy !)  Moreover,  wdth  such  an  issue  set 
out  squarely  in  open  court,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can  be 
satisfied  with  Portia’s  victory,  won  by  legal  quibbles  as  fantastic 
as  anything  in  Alice  in  Wonderland;  since,  after  all,  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  defence  have  both  been  presented  to  us  as  in  deadly 

(earnest.  And  I  have  before  now  let  fancy  play  on  the  learned 
Bellario’s  emotions  when  report  reached  him  of  w'hat  his 
impulsive  niece  had  done  with  the  law,  and  the  garments,  he  had 
I  lent  to  her.  Indeed,  a  learned  Doctor  of  another  University 
j  than  Padua  scornfully  summed  up  this  famous  scene  to  me,  the 
i  other  day,  as  a  set-to  between  a  Jew  and  a  Suffragette. 

Why  are  these  Venetians  so  empty-hearted?  I  should  like  to 
believe— and  the  reader  may  believe  it  if  he  will — that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  purposely  making  his  Venice  a  picture  of  the  hard, 
shallow  side  of  the  Eenaissance,  even  as  in  Richard  III.  he 
gives  us  a  finished  portrait  of  a  Eenaissance  scoundrel  (“I  am 
J  determine  to  be  a  villain”);  of  the  Italianate  Englishman  who 
J  was  proverbially  a  devil  incarnate.  He  certainly  knew  all 
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about  it;  and  in  that  other  Venetian  play,  Othello,  he  gives  us 
a  real  tragedy  of  tw^o  passionate,  honest  hearts  entrapped  in  that 
same  milieu  of  cold,  practised,  subtle  malignity.  I  should  like 
to  believe,  further,  that  against  this  Venice  he  consciously  and 
deliberately  opposed  Belmont  (the  Hill  Beautiful)  as  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  that  better  part  of  the  Renaissance,  its  “humanities," 
its  adoration  of  beauty,  its  wistful  dream  of  a  golden  age.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  observable  in  the  play  that — whether  under  spell  of 
Portia  or  from  some  other  cause — nobody  arrives  at  Belmont  who 
is  not  instantly  and  marvellously  the  better  for  it ;  and  this  is 
no  less  true  of  Bassanio  than  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  and 
Gratiano.  All  the  suitors,  be  it  remarked — Morocco  and  Aragon 
no  less  than  Bassanio — address  themselves  nobly  to  the  trial  and 
take  their  fate  nobly.  If  this  be  what  Shakespeare  meant  by 
Belmont,  w’e  can  read  a  great  deal  into  Portia’s  first  words  to 
Nerissa  in  Act  V.  as,  reaching  home  again,  she  emerges  on  the 
edge  of  the  dark  shrubbery — 


flei 


“That  light  we  sec  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 


— a  naughty  world  ;  a  world  that  is  naught,  having  no  heart. 

It  were  pleasant  (I  say)  to  suppose  this  naughtiness,  this  moral 
emptiness  of  Venice  deliberately  intended.  But  another  con¬ 
sideration  comes  in. 

Any  school  manual  will  recite  for  us  the  “sources”  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Briefly,  we  all  know’  that  it  intertwists 
three  plots  of  intrigues ;  and  w  e  need  not  vex  ourselves  here 
with  their  origins,  because  they  are  nothing  to  our  purpose.  Ve 
have  : — 

Plot  I.  The  story  of  the  Jew  and  the  pound  of  flesh. 

Plot  II.  The  story  of  the  caskets. 

Plot  III.  The  intrigue  of  the  exchanged  rings. 

To  this  summary  I  but  append  tw’o  remarks  :  the  one  obvious 
to  anybody — that  Plots  I.  and  II.,  the  pound  of  flesh  and  the 
caskets,  are  monstrous  and  incredible  ;  the  pound  of  flesh  busi¬ 
ness  starkly  inhuman,  the  casket  business  scarcely  more  plausible 
w’hen  we  examine  it.  Be  it  granted  that,  as  Nerissa  says,  “holy 
men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations  ”  (sometimes !).  Yet 
this  profound  reason  scarcely  covers  Portia’s  father,  since  in 
point  of  fact  his  device  gave  his  daughter  to  a  lucky  fortune- 
hunter.  Ulrici,  like  Portia’s  father,  had  a  good  inspiration;  he 
divined  that  Shakespeare  “showed  consummate  art  in  intro¬ 
ducing  one  improbability,  that  of  the  caskets,  to  balance  and,  as 
it  were,  excuse  the  other  improbability,  that  of  the  pound  of 
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flesh  ” !  The  third  intrigue — that  of  the  exchanged  rings — is 
mere  light  comedy. 

For  my  other  remark.  In  Stephen  Gosson’s  “Schoole  of 
Abuse,”  an  invective  against  stage  plays  by  a  playwright  turned 
Puritan,  published  in  1579 — when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen  and  before  he  had  written  a  line — there  occurs  an  allusion 
to  a  play  called  The  Jew,  and  described  as  “representing  the 
crreediness  of  worldly  chusers  and  bloody  mind  of  usurers.” 
These  coincident  phrases — “The  Jew,”  “the  greediness  of 
worltlly  choosers,”  “the  bloody  mind  of  usurers  ” — indicate  a  play 
on  the  very  lines  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  tell  us,  as 
well  as  such  casual  evidence  can,  (1)  that  Shakespeare  was 
refurbishing  an  old  play,  (2)  that  the  two  themes  of  the  pound 
of  flesh  and  the  caskets  had  already  been  combined  in  that  play 
before  Shakespeare  ever  took  it  in  hand  to  improve  it. 

Reading  this  into  Gosson’s  allusion,  w^e  see  Shakespeare 
tackling,  as  a  w'orkman,  an  old  piece  of  w^ork  which  already  in¬ 
cluded  tw’o  monstrous,  incredible  stories.  Even  if  we  rule  out 
Gosson,  w’e  see  Shakespeare  about  to  combine  in  one  play  tw^o 
monstrous,  incredible  stories,  fltis  a  third  which  is  an  intrigue 
of  light  comedy  separate  from  both. 

It  does  not  matter  to  which  alternative  we  incline.  With  either 
of  them  Shakespeare’s  first  task  as  an  artist  (as  any  artist  will 
tell  us)  was  to  distract  attention  from  the  montrosities  and 
absurdities  in  the  plot.  I  shall  return  to  this. 

For  the  moment  I  postpone  it,  to  consider  another  necessity. 
Every  artist  knows,  and  every  critic  from  Aristotle  down,  that 
the  more  you  complicate  your  plot — the  more  threads  you  tie 
together  in  your  nexus — the  less  room  you  leave  yourself  /or 
invention  and  play  of  character.  That  is  A.B.C. ;  and  it  is 
almost  A.B.C.  that  with  three  entanglements  in  hand — one 
inhuman,  tw’o  incredible,  one  fantastic — and  three  hours  to  do 
your  trick  in — you  almost  exclude  your  chance  of  working 
seriously  upon  character. 

Shakespeare  had  two  outlets  only,  and  he  took  full  advantage 
of  both.  I  rule  out  Antonio,  who,  as  I  said,  is  merely  static. 
He  is  made,  and  rightly,  the  pivot  of  the  action  (and  drama  is 
by  its  very  name  dynamic),  fhit  the  pivot  is  inert;  he  himself 
scarcely  lifts  a  hand. 

There  remain  Shylock  and  Bortia,  who  do  the  work. 

I  am  going  to  say  very  little  upon  Shylock,  who,  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  has  been  over-philosophised  and  yet  more  drearily  over¬ 
sentimentalised.  Charles  Kean  or  Macklin  began  it.  Irving 
completed  (I  hope)  what  they  began.  Heine,  himself  a  Jew, 
tells  how  in  a  box  at  Drury  Lane  he  sat  next  to  “a  pale,  fair 
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Briton  who  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act  fell  a-weeping  passion¬ 
ately,  several  times  exclaiming,  ‘the  poor  man  is  wronged’”; 
and  Heine  goes  on  to  return  the  compliment  in  better  coin,  with 
talk  about  “a  ripple  of  tears  that  were  never  wept  by  eyes  ...  a 
sob  that  could  come  only  from  a  breast  that  held  in  it  the  martyr¬ 
dom  endured  for  eighteen  centuries  by  a  whole  tortured  people.” 

That  is  all  very  well.  Few  of  us  doubt  that  Shakespeare  often 
wrote  greater  than  he  knew ;  that  he  is  what  we  can  read  into 
him.  But  the  point  is  that  he  started  out  to  make  Shylock  such 
a  crafty,  villainous  Hebrew  as  would  appeal  to  an  audience  of 
Elizabethan  Christians.  The  very  structure  of  the  plot  shows 
that. 

But  every  author  knows  how  a  character  of  his  invention  will 
sometimes  take  charge  of  him ;  as  every  reader  must  recognise 
and  own  in  Shakespeare  an  imagination  so  warm,  so  large,  so 
human,  so  catholic,  that  it  could  not,  creating  even  a  Caliban, 
help  sympathising  with  Caliban’s  point  of  view.  So  it  is  with 
Falstaff ;  and  so  with  Shylock.  As  I  see  him,  he  takes  charge 
of  his  creator,  fenced  in  by  intricacies  of  plot  and  finding  outlets 
for  his  genius  where  he  can.  Shakespeare  so  far  sympathises 
that,  even  in  detail,  the  language  of  Shylock  is  perfect.  I  think 
it  was  Hazlitt  who  noted  the  fine  Hebraism  of  his  phrase  when 
he  hears  that  his  runaway  daughter  has  given  in  Genoa  a  ring 
to  purchase  a  monkey  : — 

“Thou  torturest  me.  Tubal!  It  was  my  turquoise:  I  had  it  of  Leah 
when  I  was  a  bachelor  :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys.” 

Let  US  open  our  Bible  for  comparison,  say,  at  the  first  chapter 
of  Tsaiah  : — 

“And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city.” 

Supposing  ourselves  lodged  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  what 
could  we  more  appropriately  overlook,  beyond  its  fence,  than  a 
wilderness  of  monkeys? 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  Shakespeare  most  likely  had  never 
seen  a  Jew  in  his  life. 

Let  us  turn  to  Portia,  the  only  other  character  on  which  the 
pleached  fence  of  the  plot  permits  Shakespeare  to  display  his 
strength  in  characterising.  Hazlitt  says,  “Portia  is  not  a  very 
great  favourite  with  us.  .  .  .  Portia  has  a  certain  degree  of  affecta 
tion  and  pedantry  about  her,  which  is  very  unusual  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  women.’’  Pedantry,  or  a  touch  of  it,  she  must  have  in 
the  trial  scene.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plot.  But — “affectation”? 
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Let  US  for  a  moment  dismiss  that  importunate  trial  scene  from 
our  minds  and  listen  to  these  lovely  lines,  in  which  she  gives 
herself,  utterly,  without  low  bargaining,  as  Shakespeare’s 
adorable  women  always  do,  out  of  confessed  weakness  springing 
to  invincibility  :  — 

“You  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 

Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 

To  wish  myself  much  better,  yet,  for  you, 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 

A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 

I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 

Exceed  account.  But  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  :  which  to  term  in  gross 
Is  an  unlesson’d  girl,  unschool’d,  unpractised; 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  :  happier  than  this 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 

Happiest  of  all  is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

My  self  and  what  is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.  But  now  I  was  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 

Queen  o’er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 

This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.  I  give  them  with  this  ring — ’’ 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  we  hear  of  the  ring ;  and  we  may 
observe  how  cunningly  Shakespeare  foists  this  new  card  on  us,  a 
moment  after  he  has  finished  with  the  caskets.  For  though  he 
runs  three  plots  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  he  runs  but  two 
at  a  time.  Indeed,  he  does  not  actually  get  to  work  on  this 
plot  of  the  ring  (or,  rather,  of  the  rings)  until  Act  IV.,  Scene  i., 
line  426,  at  the  very  moment  again  when  the  pound  of  flesh  plot 
is  played  out  and  done  with.  But  here  we  are  prepared  for  it  : — 

“I  give  them  with  this  ring  : 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 

•  And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.” 

"A  girl’s  fancy? — a  caprice?”  we  ask  ourselves,  noting  a  thought 
too  much  of  emphasis  laid  on  this  trifle.  Yet,  after  all,  if  Portia 
choose  to  make  it  a  token  of  the  much  she  is  giving,  why  should 
she  not?  So  we  let  it  pass,  to  remember  it  later  on. 

But  when  we  consider  the  body  of  this  speech  of  Portia’s  (far 
more  beautiful,  with  the  reader’s  leave,  than  her  more  famous 
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one  on  the  quality  of  Mercy,  line  by  line  flowing  straight  from 
a  clean  heart)  and  compare  it  with  Bassanio’s  trash  about  his 
debts,  surely  our  instinct  discriminates  between  things  that 
poetic  language  can,  and  things  it  cannot,  dignify. 

I  regret  to  add  that  William  Collins,  author  of  the  “Ode  to 
Evening”  (a  poem  which  I  worship  “on  this  side  idolatry"), 
uttered,  comparing  him  with  Fletcher,  the  most  fatuous  observa¬ 
tion  pronounced  upon  Shakespeare  by  any  critic,  living  or  dead 
or  German.  In  his  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  he  actuallv 
wrote  :  — 


"Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came. 

The  next  in  order  as  the  next  in  name, 
yVith  pleas’d  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female  mind; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tended  tear, 

The  lover’s  wishes  and  the  virgin’s  fear. 

His  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own  : 

But  f^trougcr  Shuhespeare  felt  for  men  alone." 


A  man  who  has  said  that  deserves,  on  either  side  of  the  grave, 
the  worst  he  can  get,  which  is  to  have  it  repeated.  Portia, 
indeed,  is  the  earliest  portrait  in  Shakespeare’s  long  gallery  of 
incomparable  women.  We  can  only  feel  her  charm  at  the  full 
if  we  get  the  Trial  Scene  back  to  its  right  focus.  We  then  see 
what  was  amiss  witli  Hazlitt,  for  instance,  when  he  grumbled 
over  “a  certain  degree  of  affectation  and  pedantry  about  her  .  .  . 
which  perhaps  was  a  proper  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  civil 
doctor.”  He  had  the  Trial  Scene  in  his  eye.  Now  all  star  actors 
and  actresses  tend  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  this  scene, 
because  it  gives  them  an  unrivalled  occasion  to  exploit,  as  Portia 
or  as  Shylock,  their  personalities,  their  picturesqueness,  their 
declamatory  powers — Shylock,  whetting  his  knife  on  his  boot, 
I’ortia  j)ublicly  outmanning  man,  yet  in  garments  decorously 
ample.  Worse,  far  worse !  it  has  become  the  happiest  hunting- 
ground  of  the  amateur.  Reader,  pray  that  fortune  may  never, 
advancing  you  to  the  Chair  or  Vice-Chair  of  a  County  Education 
Committee,  condemn  you  to  attend  those  many — -those  too,  too 
many — prize-givings  where  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
and  two  young  ladies  are  grinding  at  one  mill,  and  the  Trial 
Scene  shall  be  your  standing  entertainment ! 

There  ought  to  be  a  close  time  for  this  scene.  I  grant  it  to 
be  the  crisis  of  the  action.  But  it  has  been  sentimentalised  and 
sophisticated  until  we  can  scarcely  see  the  rest  of  the  play ;  and 
I,  for  one,  long  hated  the  rest  of  the  play  for  its  sake. 

Here  I  take  up  and  continue  the  personal  confession.  Some 
four  or  five  years  ago  I  had  to  stage-manage  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  This  meant  that  for  two  good  months  I  lived  in  it 
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and  thought  about  little  else.  Having  once  achieved  the  diffi¬ 
cult  but  necessary  feat  of  getting  the  Trial  Scene  back  into  focus, 

I  found  a  sense  of  the  workmanship  growing  in  me,  and  increas¬ 
ing  to  something  like  amazement  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  certain 
things  new  to  me  emerged  and  became  clear. 

Of  these  I  beg  to  ofler  my  report. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  for  purpose  of  the  report — though  in  fact 
and  in  time  it  came  about  last  of  my  little  discoveries — Shake¬ 
speare  w’as  w’orking  upon  that  old  play  alluded  to  by  Gosson, 
which  combined  the  two  incredible  stories  of  the  pound  of  flesh 
and  the  caskets.  He  started  wdth  his  hands  tied. 

(2)  He  started,  as  in  such  hap  every  artist  must,  with  one 
paramount  object — to  distract  our  attention  from  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  the  story.  Now  let  us  mark  with  what  ingenuity 
he  does  it.  All  artists  know  it  for  an  axiom  that  if  you  are 
setting  out  to  tell  the  incredible,  nothing  icill  serve  you  so  well 
as  to  open  with  absolute  realism.  Then,  with  this  axiom  in 
mind,  let  us  consider  the  first  scene  of  this  play.  There  is 
nothing  about  any  pound  of  flesh  in  it !  Still  more  astonishing, 
while  the  adventure  to  win  Portia  is  propounded  and  discussed, 
there  is  not  a  word  about  caskets !  By  the  end  of  the  scene 
Shakespeare  has  impressed  on  our  minds  :  — 

(a)  that  we  are  dealing  with  people  as  real  as  ourselves ; 

(b)  that  Antonio,  a  rich  merchant,  has  so  deep  an  affection 
for  young  Bassanio,  he  will  forget  all  business  caution  to  help 
him ; 

and  (c) — first  and  cunningest  of  all,  when  later  we  look  back — 
that  this  man  of  affairs,  rather  deeply  involved,  gets  very 
anxious  without  knowing  quite  why  ...  “a  state  of  thihgs 
(I  am  here  quoting  Professor  Barrett  Wendell)  as  true  in 
Nineveh  or  in  Wall  Street  as  in  commercial  Venice — a  state 
of  things  incessant  wherever  men  do  business.”  The  reader 
goes  on  to  note  how  it  increases  Antonio’s  hold  on  us  w^hen 
he  shakes  off  all  his  own  melancholy  at  the  first  hint  of  help¬ 
ing  his  friend. 

As  for  the  pound  of  flesh,  we  next  observe  how'  Shylock  in 
Scene  hi.  slides  it  in  under  cover  of  a  jest.  By  this  time  Shake¬ 
speare  has  us  at  his  mercy ;  all  the  characters  are  so  real  to  us 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  all  the  incredibilities  to 
come.  And  meanw'hile  and  moreover  all  the  stage  for  those 
incredibilities  has  been  set,  though  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  trick  has  been  done  in  four  lines — the  very  first  and  the 
three  very  last  of  the  Act;  in  Antonio’s  opening  confession  :  — 

‘‘In  sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad,” 
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and  in  Bassanio’s  other  premonition,  as  with  a  start  of  fear— 

“I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain’s  mind.” 

“Come  on,”  Antonio  reassures  him  heartily — he  is  the  cheerful 
one  now,  forgetful  of  self  and  his  own  premonitions — 

‘‘Come  on!  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay: 

My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day!  ” 

(3)  Launcelot  Gobbo  is  patently  own  brother  and  twin  to 

Launce  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  I  think  him  no 
improvement  on  Launce.  But  if  we  follow  back  that  hint  and 
turn  the  pages  of  the  earlier  play,  we  soon  start  to  rub  our  eyes.  > 

Inured  as  we  are  to  Shakespeare’s  habit  of  economising  his  ] 

material,  of  turning  old  plots,  tricks,  situations  to  new  uses,  his  1 

“rifacciamenting  ”  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  in  The  i 

Merchant  of  Venice  is  audacious.  For  a  sample,  let  the  two  5 

early  scenes  be  compared  in  which  the  tw’o  heroines  discuss  their  , 

lovers;  w'hile,  as  for  the  main  device  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  oj 
Verona — the  heroine  in  mannish  disguise — in  The  Merchant  of  ' 
Venice  there  are  but  three  female  characters,  and  they  all  don 
man’s  clothes ! 

(4)  “This  is  a  play,”  WTote  Hazlitt,  “that  in  spite  of  the 
change  of  manners  still  holds  undisputed  possession  of  the 
stage.”  It  does  yet;  and  yet  on  the  stage,  sophisticated  by 
actors,  it  had  alw'ays  vexed  me,  until,  coming  to  live  with  an 
acting  version,  I  came  to  track  the  marvellous  stage-cleverness 
of  it  all,  when,  in  revulsion,  I  grew  impatient  with  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  Shakespeare  passed  on  the  mere  reading  of  him.  This 
had  happened  to.  me  before  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew— a. 
play  noisier  in  the  study  than  on  the  stage ;  strident,  setting  the 
teeth  on  edge  ;  odious,  until  acted ;  when  it  straightway  becomes 
not  only  tolerable,  but  pleasant,  and  not  only  pleasant,  but  straight- 
forw'ardly  effective.  In  particular,  I  had  to  owm  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  that  the  lines  wdiich  really  told  on  the  stage  were  lines 
the  reader  passes  by  casually,  not  pausing  to  take  their  impression. 

It  fairly  surprised  me,  for  an  example,  that  Lorenzo’s  famous 
speech  in  the  last  Act — about  the  music  and  the  moonlight  and  the 
stars — though  w-ell  delivered,  carried  less  weight  than  four  little 
w'ords  of  Portia’s. 

(5)  And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  Act,  so  often  discussed.  It 
became  plain  to  me  that  Shakespeare  had  made  at  least  one 
attempt  at  it  before  satisfying'  himself ;  as  plain  as  that,  if  we 
defy  the  obtrusive  vanity  of  actors  and  resolutely  hold  the  Trial 
Scene  back  to  focus,  this  finish  becomes  the  most  delightful  Act 
in  the  play ;  meant  to  crown  it,  and  crowning  it  perfectly. 

That  Shakespeare  tried  other  ways  is  made  evident  by  one  line. 
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Upon  Lorenzo’s  and  Jessica’s  lovely  duet  there  breaks  a  foot¬ 
fall.  Lorenzo,  startled  by  it,  demands — 

Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night?  ’ 

‘  A  friend,’  [says  the  voice]. 

‘  A  friend?  What  friend?  Your  name,  I  pray  you,  friend.’ 

‘  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont;  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.’ 

‘  Who  comes  with  her?  ’ 

‘  None  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid.  .  .  .’  ” 

Nothing  loose  in  literature — in  play  or  in  poem — ever  caught 
Dr.  Johnson  napping.  “I  do  not  perceive,”  says  Johnson,  in 
his  unfaltering  accent,  “the  use  of  this  hermit,  of  whom  nothing 
is  seen  or  heard  afterwards.  The  Poet  had  first  planned  his  fable 
some  other  way ;  and  inadvertently,  w’hen  he  changed  his  scheme, 
retained  something  of  the  original  design.” 

But  the  Fifth  Act,  as  Shakespeare  finally  gives  it  to  us,  is 
lovely  past  compare,  even  after  professionals  have  done  their 
worst  on  the  Trial  Scene.  Nay,  whatever  they  did  or  omitted, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Doge’s  court  was  thunderous,  heavily 
charged ;  after  all,  a  good  man’s  life  was  at  stake,  and  we  have 
hung  on  the  lips  of  the  pleaders.  We  have  to  be  wmn  back  to 
a  saner,  happier  acceptance  of  life ;  and  so  we  are,  by  gracious, 
most  playful  comedy.  It  is  all  absurd,  if  we  please.  If  we 
please,  the  unsealing  of  a  letter  telling  Antonio,  to  make  joy 
complete,  that 

“  Three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly,” 

is  unbelievable. 

“You  shall  not  know,”  Portia  adds — 

”  You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chaneM  on  this  letter.” 

No;  nor  anyone  else!  It  is  absurd  as  the  conclusion  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Y"et  it  is  not  more  absurd  than  the  ending 
of  most  fairy-tales. 

And  while  all  this  has  been  passing,  the  moon  has  sunk  and 
every  thicket  around  Belmont  has  begun  to  thrill  and  sing  ol 
dawn.  Portia  lifts  a  hand. 

“  It  is  almost  morning.  .  .  . 

Let  us  go  in — ” 

and  so  ends  our  comedy. 


Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Irish  problems  continue  to  baffle  the  political  genius  not  only  of 
English,  but  also  of  Irish  statesmen.  The  crisis  of  this  life  and 
death  struggle  with  Germany,  which  should  have  appealed  to 
every  Irishman’s  sympathies  and  instincts,  has  been  the  occasion 
of  more  open  differences  between  England  and  Ireland  than  have 
been  manifested  for  seventy  years.  The  fact  is  discreditable  to 
English  jxiliticians,  and  equally  discreditable  to  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  for  great  opixjrt unities  existed,  both  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  at  various  periods  since  it  flamed  up, 
for  placing  the  joint  concerns  of  the  States  comprising  the  United 
Kingdom  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  None  of  these  opportunities 
was  taken  advantage  of.  On  the  side  of  the  London  Govern¬ 
ment  a  policy  of  tinkering,  of  [>ouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
led  to  its  proverbial  result.  Among  Jrish  politicians  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  advancing  the  interests  of  faction  prevailed  over  the  need 
for  establishing  the  security  of  their  native  land. 

Whether  the  Convention  lately  sitting  in  Dublin  succeeds  in 
producing  a  Constitution  by  agreement  or  not,  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  is  in  the  highest  degree  deplorable,  nor  will  the  mis¬ 
chievous  record  of  the  last  four  years  be  easily  obliterated  or 
remedied  whatever  constitutional  changes  are  now  adopted.  The 
men  who  have  forged  the  fate  of  the  Sister  Kingdom  have 
approached  the  question  from  every  angle — racial,  economic, 
]X)litical  and  social — except  from  the  one  point  of  view  which 
should  dominate  all  others,  namely,  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  that  ancient 
kingdom.  And  yet  these  are  the  crucial  considerations,  especially 
the  first,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  country  depends. 
What,  at  any  rate,  are  the  conditions  under  which  Ireland  can 
regard  the  future  as  reasonably  secure? 

Being  an  island,  within  easy  reach  of  attack  and  naval  blockade 
in  the  event  of  hostility  either  from  Britain  or  the  Euroi^ean  Con¬ 
tinent,  Ireland  stands  in  need  first  and  foremost  of  a  navy  which 
must  be  second  to  none.  Only  by  union  wdth  the  British  Empire 
or  with  another  empire  possessing  greater  maritime  power  can 
such  conditions  be  realised.  In  practice  Ireland  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  be  a  vassal  State  to  Germany,  or  to  the  United  States,  if 
either  of  these  Powers  were  prepared  to  incoiqxirate  her  in  their 
political  system,  which  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  idea  of  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  Crown  of  Germany  by  the 
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choice  of  a  majority  of  Irish  manhood  is  nothing  less  than  absurd. 

If  ever  such  an  annexation,  took  place  it  would  mean  the  most 
bitter  servitude  of  one  people  to  another  recorded  in  the  world’s 
history,  a  servitude  by  the  side  of  which  the  worst  period  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland  in  former  history  would  shine,  for  the 
domination  of  the  English  rulers  always  left  oi>en  the  hoi^e  of 
the  development  of  the  Irish  race,  which  has  in  fact  taken  place. 
Under  the  German  conqueror  Ireland  would  merely  become  a 
military  colony,  an  outjx)st  of  empire  whose  interests  would  be 
necessarily  subordinated  to  the  strategic  requirements  of  the 
Teutonic  Empire. 

Nor  would  the  arrangement  necessarily  guarantee  the  security 
of  Ireland  unless  Britain,  too,  became  absorbed  in  the  German 
Empire,  which  would  then  have  resumed  the  dimensions  of  the 
Eoman  rule  at  its  culminating  point.  Such  an  empire  would 
not  hold  together  even  as  long  as  the  empire  of  the  Cmsars,  and 
Ireland  would  become  the  prey  and  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Powers  which  evolved  from  the  general  debacle. 

A  union  with  the  United  States  might  perhaps  appeal  to  some 
sections  of  Irish  politicians,  though  it  would  scarcely  be  popular 
with  tlie  people  at  large.  If  the  United  States  could  be  induced 
to  take  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  some  extent,  though  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  under  German  sway,  the  same  sinister  condi¬ 
tions  would  prevail.  The  island  State  would  be  in  fact  a  mere 
military  outjwst  and  debateable  land. 

The  very  recital  of  such  conditions  in  the  future  may  seem 
absurd  to  those  who  never  look  forward,  but  in  planning  the  fate 
of  nations  and  nationalities  one  should  look  further  ahead  than 
the  next  General  Election,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
distant  horizon  of  British  politicians.  If  German  arms  in  this 
or  in  a  future  war  triumphed  decisively  by  land  and  sea,  the  very 
existence  both  of  England  and  of  Ireland  as  independent  States 
would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril.  Even  if  our  independence 
was  not  destroyed,  our  power — military,  naval,  and  economic — 
most  certainly  would  be,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  Ireland 
would  be  separated  from  England  in  the  general  catastrophe. 
But  even  if  she  were,  what  would  be  the  position  or  security  of 
Ireland  as  an  independent  Republic  separated  from  Britain  and 
deprived  of  her  naval  protection?  The  fate  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
and  Rumania  in  the  present  war  sufficiently  indicates  the  fate 
which  any  Irish  Government  would  inevitably  draw  upon  its 
people  in  the  contingency  of  their  becoming  restive  under 
German  hegemony.  Now,  the  Irish  are  a  high-spirited  and 
brave  people  when  all  is  said  and  done.  They  would  very  soon 
fall  out  with  German  overlordship  whether  formally  annexed  or 
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not,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  sketch  the  certain  result  if 
Ireland  had  to  resist  the  united  strength  of  a  Western  European 
empire  by  her  unassisted  resources. 

If,  then,  the  safety  of  Ireland  is  to  be  rendered  reasonably 
secure  in  any  future  settlement,  the  intimate  and  most  har¬ 
monious  union  with  the  Sister  Isle  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  military  and  naval  purposes.  The  march  of  science  has  so 
shortened  distances  that  all  parts  of  the  two  islands  are  now- 
accessible  to  Continental  attack  by  sea ;  ere  long  the  flying 
machines  of  Continental  armies  will  make  nothing  of  the  voyage 
to  Ireland,  whose  coastline  year  by  year  becomes  a  more  vital 
factor  in  the  problem  of  resisting  the  naval  blockade  of  the  king¬ 
dom  whether  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  beneath  it. 

The  success  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party  in  Eussia  should 
open  our  eyes  to  the  peril  which  threatens  our  own  as  well  as 
other  European  States,  nor  is  it  rational  to  belittle  this  move¬ 
ment.  Born  of  exasperation  at  the  sufferings  and  unmerited  dis¬ 
asters  of  an  obedient, proletariat  which  at  length  turns  and  rends 
its  masters,  the  movement  has  made  dangerous  progress  far 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  what  once  was  Eussia.  For  the  mighty 
empire  we  knew  as  Eussia  and  which  overshadowed  Europe  for 
one  hundred  years  with  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory,  the  size 
of  its  population  and  the  centralised  strength  of  its  system  of 
government  has  been  utterly  shattered  by  the  champions  of 
international  propaganda.  These  men  for  the  most  part  lack 
clear  notions  of  what  they  seek  to  produce.  So  far  they  have  only 
engineered  destruction,  but  the  result  already  is  stupendous. 

All  revolutions  are  the  result  of  the  break  up  of  the  armed 
forces  of  a  nation,  and  that  is  almost  always  the  consequence  of 
crushing  defeat  by  a  foreign  enemy.  At  the  present  moment  the 
people  of  these  islands  are  trifling  with  the  very  real  danger  of 
such  a  cataclysm,  though  there  is  yet  plenty  of  margin  to  ward 
it  off  if  statesmanlike  measures  are  adopted.  Whatever  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  dreams  of  Irish  patriots  may  be  there  is  certainly  no 
tendency  to  Socialist  or  international  doctrines  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  profoundly  attached  to 
their  native  soil,  so  eager  to  own  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  so 
tenacious  of  the  rights  of  private  property  when  vested  in  their 
own  person,  though  they  often  quarrel  about  the  title  of  one 
another’s  possession.  The  Irish,  or  a  large  section  of  them,  play 
with  the  theory  that  the  defeat  of  England  by  Germany  would 
bring  about  a  state  of  politics  favourable  to  the  extreme  assertion 
of  Irish  demands.  Such  a  defeat,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost 
certainly  involve  one  of  two  results — the  practical  subjection  of 
Ireland  to  German  suzerainty ;  or,  a  revolutionary  upheaval  in 
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England,  which  would  almost  certainly  extend  to  Ireland  and 
break  up  the  most  cherished •  laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish  race. 
If  Catholic  Ireland  resents  the  alleged  privileged  position  of 
Belfast  and  Ulster,  how  will  she  like  being  under  the  heel  of  a 
revolutionary  junta  with  intense  hostility  to  Catholicism,  private 
ownership  of  land,  and  other  characteristic  conditions  of  rural 
Ireland,  a  junta  which  would  of  necessity  have  its  headquarters 
and  seat  of  power  in  an  industrial  centre?  Such  a  junta  in 
Ireland  would  ei,ther  reign  in  Belfast,  or  perhaps  Ireland  would 
lapse  into  the  condition  in  which  many  a  fair  province  of  rural 
Russia  is  now  weltering.  The  peril  is  very  far  from  being  an 
imaginary  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  State  involved  in  the  present  world 
war  is  gradually  gliding  down  the  same  incline  w'hich  has  precipi¬ 
tated  Kussia  into  the  abyss  of  anarchism.  In  each  case  it  is” a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  and  degree.  It  may  be  true  that  nations  degenerate 
in  long  periods  of  jieace ;  it  is  certainly  true  that  wars  can  be 
prolonged  to  ruinous  extremes.  A  w^ar  has  got  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  reasonable  time,  or  the  exhaustion  and  demoralisa¬ 
tion  which  must  supervene  in  the  victorious  and  defeated  nations 
alike  become  far  more  momentous  than  the  original  cause  of  the 
quarrel.  Ireland  has  unr^uestionably  prolonged  the  present 
struggle  by  her  semi-neutral  policy.  She  is  also  making  it  more 
difficult  to  conclude  peace  by  withholding  the  force  she  might  put 
behind  the  British  Empire,  contrary  to  her  dearest  interests  and 
in  defiance  of  all  the  lessons  of  history.  Compared  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  in  the  so-called  Home  Buie  controversy,  the  inter¬ 
national  settlement  which  wdll  be  reached  when  the  war  con¬ 
cludes  will  be  as  a  mountain  to  a  mole-hill  in  the  future  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  in  the  line  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  Irish 
opinion  the  cart  is  persistently  put  before  the  horse,  the  major 
consideration  for  ever  sacrificed  to  the  minor,  and  the  end  to  the 
means.  The  English  people  have  not  without  justice  been 
accused  of  lacking  imagination  and  foresight  in  their  foreign 
{X)licy,  but  the  same  charge  stands  against  her  partner  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  even  greater  force. 

Though  it  is  still  rash  to  dogmatise  on  the  results  which  this 
war  w’ill  produce  in  the  application  of  force  to  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  yet  two  conclusions  may  confidently  be  drawrn.  The  first 
is  the  paramount  importance  of  sea  power  and  its  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  fate  of  any  island.  The  second  is  the  refutation 
of  the  theory  that  war  can  be  disregarded  as  an  international 
arbitrament.  Without  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy 
Great  Britain  w'ould  have  been  overrun  and  utterly  crushed  by  a 
German  invasion  at  any  period  of  the  w'ar  selected  by  her  chief 
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enemy,  and  the  fall  of  Great  Britain  would  have  coincided  with 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  attempting  to 
vindicate  the  sanctity  of  International  Law.  The  same  condition 
held  good  before  the  war,  still  holds  good,  and  will  continue  to 
dominate  world  politics  whatever  terms  of  peace  receive  the 
signature  of  the  Great  Powders.  If  other  demonstration  of  this 
obvious  truth  were  required,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  monotonous 
reiteration  of  the  rivals  of  Britain  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Under  the  specious  word  freedom  the  \yhole  gist  of  the 
matter  is  covered.  For  “  freedom  ”  to  exist  it  must  be  guarded 
by  adequate — that  is,  superior  force.  But  this  force  can 
only  be  applied  by  a  great  naval  power,  scientifically  trained  and 
organised  in  peace.  The  whole  question  upon  which  the  future 
dei^ends,  and  above  all,  the  future  of  Ireland,  is  whether  this 
power  is  to  be  confided  to  the  German  Navy  or  to  the  British. 
Naturally,  the  Germans  have  retaliated  against  the  reproach  of 
militarism  by  the  counter  cry  denouncing  our  navalism,  and 
modestly  demand  the  cession  of  the  naval  bases  which  control  the 
arteries  of  the  world’s  commerce,  and  which  we  have  conquered 
from  our  rivals  in  previous  wars — Gibraltar,  ]\Ialta,  Egypt,  Aden. 
Singapore,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  If  they  dared  they  would 
certainly  add  Dover  to  the  list.  But  if  these  strongholds  were 
not  in  British  keeping  for  the  combined  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  they  would  certainly  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany.  Where  w^ould  then  be  the  security  of  Ireland,  |X)litical 
or  economic?  It  would  also  be  at  the  mercy  of  Berlin. 

If  this  war  ended  in  any  political  development  which  drove  a 
wedge  between  England  and  Ireland  so  far  as  their  Imt>erial 
unity  is  concerned,  the  result  would  be  far  more  disastrous  to 
both  of  them  even  than  if  they  had  voluntarily  acquiesced  in 
German  supremacy  on  the  Continent  and  expansion  south-east- 
w’ards.  In  the  latter  ease,  at  any  rate,  an  interval  of  years  might 
have  elapsed  before  the  British  and  German  systems  came  into 
collision.  Division  between  Ireland  and  England  would  leave 
both  naked  to  the  insults  and  injuries  of  the  whole  world,  but 
particularly  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  formidable  Power  whose 
path  of  conquest  they  have  barred,  and  whose  hegemony  they 
have  challenged.  Such  a  separation  may  have  been  conceivable 
in  the  days  of  small  States  and  before  mechanical  science  had 
demolished  distance.  To-day  it  is  the  vision  of  a  doctrinaire  or 
the  device  of  a  traitor  to  both  countries.  The  only  pretence 
u|X)n  which  such  a  separation  could  be  possible,  consistently  with 
the  continued  independence  of  either  island,  lies  in  the  dream  of 
abolishing  w’ar  and  the  threat  of  war,  which  some  politicians 
profess  to  entertain  as  the  result  of  the  present  struggle,  but  no 
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man  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  statesman  believes  in  such  a 
result. 

It  is  probable,  though  far  from  certain,  that  the  exhaustion  of 
the  last  four  years  and  the  bloodshed  will  restrain  the  world  from 
embarking  upon  another  conflict  for  several  decades,  though  it 
would  be  very  rash  to  count  even  upon  this.  The  same  impres¬ 
sion  prevailed  during  the  first  lull  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  next  Peace  Congress,  from  which  so  much  is  expected,  is 
unlikely  to  eliminate  selfish  ambition,  aggression,  and  faithless 
intrigue  from  international  affairs ;  it  can  hardly  be  counted  upon 
temporarily  to  settle  the  maelstrom  of  conflicting  passions  and 
ambitions  which  precipitated  war  on  August  1,  1914.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  of  it  will  be  a  w^orking  agreement  to  keep 
the  peace  while  the  nations  recuperate.  At  the  end  of  the  interval 
they  may  have  learnt  wisdom  or  they  may  become  as  grasping 
and  quarrelsome  as  ever.  Some  will  certainly  remain  or  become 
more  warlike,  better  equipped,  better  governed  and,  therefore, 
more  formidable  than  their  neighbours.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
the  future  such  nations  will  consent  to  forgo  these  advantages 
and  submit  to  an  economic  competition  in  which,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  worsted?  Nor  are  foreign  entanglements  the  only 
cause  of  w'ars.  Internal  strife  and  disorder  have  in  the  past  had 
a  very  large  share  in  precipitating  the  quarrels  between  adjoining 
States,  and  such  internal  troubles  plainly  loom  ahead  in  other 
States  besides  the  Pussian  territories. 

If  the  domestic  differences  betw’een  England  and  Ireland  were 
insoluble  or  even  very  perplexing,  there  would  be  some,  though 
not  sufficient,  excuse  for  the  existing  imbroglio,  but  they  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Irish  grievances  up  to  date  hinge  chiefly  on  the 
not  unnatural  reluctance  of  the  Irish  youth  to  serve  in  the  Army. 
They  say,  with  some  truth,  that  they  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  nor  w'ere  their  political  leaders 
consulted  in  the  policy  which  rendered  it  inevitable.  Un¬ 
questionably  these  failures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neglect  and 
incompetence  of  a  series  of  British  Governments  which  left  the 
Irish  in  poverty  and  ignorance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
great  opportunities  existed  for  enlisting  the  sympathy,  and  even 
the  enthusiasm,  of  the  Irish  for  the  national  cause.  They  were 
neglected  or  mishandled.  Then  came  the  revolt,  w^hich  gave  the 
Cabinet  in  London,  at  any  rate,  the  occasion  to  show  its  resolute 
determination  to  crush  sedition  and  to  uphold  its  friends.  The 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  filled  all 
Ireland  with  contempt  and  bitterness,  for  the  Celts  even  more  than 
other  jieople  reserve  their  respect  for  strong  rulers  and  suffer  in 
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self-respect  from  having  to  give  their  allegiance  to  weak-kneed 
and  procrastinating  Ministers,  who  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I 
would. 

The  party  system  which  has  controlled  the  British  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  has  had  its  advantages.  Perhaps 
even  these  advantages  have  ceased  to  be  so  useful  as  formerly, 
and  without  doubt,  though  the  system  has  answered  moderately 
well  for  domestic  purposes,  it  has  never  been  a  success  in  war¬ 
time.  The  Ministerialists  and  the  Opposition  have  never  really 
pulled  together  in  former  wars.  In  the  present  struggle  the  great 
common  peril  did  unite  the  principal  factions  in  the  State  more 
completely  than  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  conscription,  which 
was  essential  to  victory,  was  deferred,  for  party  purposes,  until 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  war  had  been  lost  in  the  Eussian 
downfall.  The  Eussian  Army  was  broken  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  and  conscription  was  not  enacted  by  Parliament  till  the 
summer  of  1916 — twenty-one  months  too  late.  But  in  Ireland 
the  party  system  has  displayed  its  worst  vices.  Without  the 
faintest  regard  for  the  permanent  interests  of  Ireland  the  so- 
called  Nationalist  Party  bandied  the  vote  of  their  group  from  one 
l)arty  to  the  other  from  1840  to  1914.  They  supported  Free 
Trade,  though  fraught  with  deadly  mischief  to  Ireland,  because 
it  suited  faction  purposes  to  support  the  Liberal  Party.  Even 
when  they  obtained  a  very  practical  and  considerable  voice  in  the  | 
government  of  Ireland,  when  the  genial  Birrell  was  nominally  1 
Chief  Secretary  for  that  kingdom,  the  Nationalist  Party  made  no 
effort  to  redress  the  real  vices  of  the  Irish  Government.  It  was  j 
left  for  the  Sinn  Fein  rebels  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  Buhlin  i 
slums  by  destroying  some  of  the  best  streets  in  the  town.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  the  Irish  method,  according  to  the  | 
accepted  idea  in  England  of  Irish  methods.  ! 

In  reality  the  Irish  are  not  more  foolish  than  other  people,  and 
are  eminently  practical  when  material  w^ealth  is  in  question. 
Even  their  faults  and  failings,  their  ignorance  and  slovenliness, 
where  such  vices  prevail,  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  evil 
conditions,  which  made  people  discouraged,  if  not  hopeless,  of  1 
doing  any  good  by  their  toil.  The  religious  feud  between 
Belfast  and  Catholic  Ireland  is  an  absurd  anachronism  at  this 
stage  of  the  history  of  Europe,  nor  would  it  stand  in  the  way  ^ 
of  an  amicable  settlement  between  the  two  sections  of  the  island 
if  it  were  not  that  deep  suspicion  prevails  on  both  sides.  The  feud 
has  been  so  long  and  so  bitter  that  such  suspicion  is  comprehen¬ 
sible,  and  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  majority 
abusing  their  authority. 

]More  than  one  solution  might  be  proposed  for  the  government 
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of  Ireland,  but  the  most  obvious  and  likely  to  work  is  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  late  Earl  Grey  and  other  thoughtful  statesmen  whose 
vision  was  not  dimmed  by  the  measure  of  party  interests.  If  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  is  to  be  the  acknowledged  system  for  the 
future,  then  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  refusing  such  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  Ireland,  nor  for  refusing  Ulster  a  subordinate  assembly  if 
she  so  desires.  A  Federal  House  of  Parliament  in  London  must 
reserve  to  itself  authority  to  deal  with  the  larger  fiscal  questions,  i 
war,  foreign  policy,  and  fundamental  laws  such  as  those  relating  ! 
to  divorce  and  the  basis  of  private  property.  Other  nations  have 
successfully  evolved  such  a  Constitution.  In  Germany,  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  it  has  proved  effective  and 
popular.  Why  should  it  fail  in  the  United  Kingdom?  More¬ 
over,  some  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  postponed  very 
much  longer  in  Great  Britain  itself,  for  the  present  House  of 
Commons  is  congested,  has  utterly  failed  in  its  duty  during  the 
war,  and  is  fast  becoming  contemptible.  A  change  of  regime 
is  almost  as  badly  needed  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  though  the 
English  are  much  slower  to  complain  than  the  Irish.  To 
advance  this  inevitable  reform  by  a  decade  or  two  will  not  only 
make  for  the  pros|>erity  of  both  countries,  but  will  probably 
prove  the  only  solution  of  their  difficulties  which  provides  for  the 
safety  of  Ireland.  Cecil  Battine. 
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The  situation  as  between  the  opposing  forces  on  February  18tli,  the 
day  of  which  this  article  is  closed,  and  the  same  date  last  month 
has,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rectification  of  the  Italian  front 
favourable  to  our  Allies,  undergone  no  material  change.  In  France 
and  Flanders  fighting  has  been  confined  to  raids  on  land  and  in  the 
air  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  and  ascertaining  where 
troops  are  being  concentrated  in  preparation  for  the  enemy’s  offensive 
campaign,  which  is  believed  to  be  imminent. 

The  Italian  Front. 

The  only  fighting  which  has  taken  place  on  a  large  scale  occurred 
on  the  Italian  front  on  January  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  when  General 
Diaz,  taking  the  initiative,  directed  tlie  1st  Italian  Army  to  push 
the  enemy’s  troops  back  from  the  chain  of  heights  which  they  had 
captured  on  December  23rd  west  of  the  Val  Frenzela.  The 
Austrians  had  a  salient  in  this  locality  extending  from  the  Ciina  di 
Val  Bella  to  the  Col  del  Rosso,  and  were  threatening  to  envelop  the 
Italian  position  on  M.  Melago  and  reach  the  Brenta  Valley  at  Val- 
stagna.  The  battle  began  in  the  afternoon  of  January  27th,  when, 
after  a  heavy  bombardment,  which  lasted  through  the  night,  the 
infantry  attack  was  launched  at  3.30  a.m.  on  the  28th,  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  being  made  towards  Monte  Sisemol  while  the  main  attack  was 
delivered  against  the  Val  Bella — Rosso  massif.  Severe  fighting  with 
varying  changes  of  fortune  went  on  till  3  p.m.,  when  the  Col  del 
Rosso  was  finally  captured,  while  shortly  afterwards  the  Col  d’Echele 
also  fell  into  Italian  hands.  Further  to  the  west  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  possession  of  the  Cima  di  Val  Bella,  which  was  taken 
by  the  4th  Bersaglieri  Brigade  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  29th ;  then  followed 
repeated  Austrian  counter-attacks,  which  were  all  thrown  back,  the 
whole  of  the  captured  positions  remaining  in  possession  of  our  Allies, 
along  with  2,500  prisoners,  six  guns,  and  100  or  more  machine-guns. 

The  above-described  victory,  which  was  won  without  either  French 
or  British  aid,  came  at  an  opportune  time  to  restore  the  moral  of 
the  Italian  troops,  who  fought  on  this  occasion  with  irresistible  clan, 
which  gave  them  a  comparatively  easy  success.  The  autumn  disaster 
is  now  forgotten,  and  when  the  next  encounter  takes  place  the  Italian 
infantry  w’ill  go  into  battle  confident  of  their  power  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  enemy  whether  in  attack  or  defence.  General  Diaz 
is  reported  to  be  showing  great  activity  as  a  commander,  and  is 
well  supported  by  Generals  Fayolle  and  Plumer,  who  have  fallen  in 
with  his  plan  of  campaign  and  are  giving  him  all  the  help  in  their 
power.  Previous  to  the  defeat  of  the  2nd  Italian  Army  on  the 
Isonzo  last  autumn  the  Italian  people  had  seen  nothing  of  British 
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troops,  and  were  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  co-operation 
would  be  available  in  case  of  emergency.  The  march  of  General 
Plunier’s  army  from  the  Po  to  the  Piave  brought  home  to  Italy 
the  reality  and  strength  of  our  belligerent  power,  and  has  created  a 
reciprocal  feeling  of  friendship  which  must  tend  to  increase  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  alliance.  According  to  the  latest  information  the  British 
front,  which  has  hitherto  covered  some  ten  miles  of  the  Piave  river 
front  along  the  INIontello  ridgeway,  has  been  extended  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  from  Nervesa  as  far  as  the  railway  crossing  over 
the  river  at  Ponte  Priule. 

The  Cambrai  “Breakdown.” 

Soon  after  the  Fortnightly  Review  went  to  press  last  month 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  German  counter-attack  on 
November  30th  against  the  3rd  Army  holding  the  Cambrai  salient 
came  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  within 
recollection  that  a  local  Court  of  Inquiry  had  been  instituted  by  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  who  forwarded  the  report  of  the  Court  to  the  War 
Ortice,  together  with  all  the  documents  bearing  on  the  subject. 
After  the  dossier  had  been  examined  by  a  cormnittee  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  and  subsequently  by  a  committee  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  War 
Cabinet  were  of  opinion  “  that  the  Higher  Command  was  not  smqirised 
by  the  attack  on  November  30th,  and  that  all  proper  and  adequate 
dispositions  had  been  made  to  meet  it.”  The  Minister  then  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Government  considered  it  “highly  detrimental” 
to  the  public  interest  to  have  a  public  discussion  of  the  “  breakdown 
which  undoubtedly  occurred,”  and  were  satisfied  that  all  “proper 
measures  ”  had  been  taken  to  deal  with  similar  situations  in  future. 

This  limited  announcement  did  not  meet  with  general  approval, 
it  being  felt  that  some  further  explanation  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  public  demand  for  information,  and  that  more  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts  than  by  a  mysterious  reticence.  When 
a  serious  “breakdown  ”  occurs  in  war  it  is  not  possible  to  gloss  it 
over  with  official  assurances  that  no  one  in  particular  was  to  blame 
and  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  future. 
The  request  of  the  Government  was  consequently  ignored,  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Press,  the  result  being 
to  clarify  the  situation  and  remove  the  veil  of  mystery  which  had 
been  so  unnecessarily  drawn  over  it.  What  happened  was  one 
of  those  “breaks  down,”  or  “sets  back,”  which  are  inseparable  from 
war,  and  which  will  continue  to  occur  even  when  the  conditions  of 
leadership  are  as  perfect  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them. 
Instead  of  going  forward  “our  troops  ” — there  is  no  need  to  specify 
the  particular  division  concerned — went  back  and  left  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  ground  which  they  had  failed  to  defend.  Even  the 
best  troops  are  liable  to  do  this  in  war.  We  had  three  “  breaks 
down  ”  in  one  week  in  the  South  African  War,  but  we  got  to  Pretoria 
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in  spite  of  them.  Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of  Marengo  before  he 
won  it.  Wellington’s  line  was  broken  at  Waterloo  when  Ney 
captured  La  Haye  Sainte,  but  four  hours  afterwards  the  French 
Army  was  in  full  flight  to  Charleroi.  We  must  take  war  as  it  comes, 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  We  learn  more 
by  defeat  than  by  victory.  The  defects  in  the  tactical  defence  of 
the  Cambrai  salient  no  longer  exist.  If  there  was  not  enough  barbed 
wire  on  November  30th  the  Germans  will  find  plenty  of  it  there 
now.  If  some  tanks  were  lost  they  have  been  replaced.  Machine- 
guns,  which  were  dispersed  in  sections,  are  now  concentrated  in 
battalions.  All  this  is  now  understood,  and  would  have  been  so 
before  if  the  Government  had  not  withheld  from  public  knowledge 
facts  which  ought  to  have  been  made  known.  Before  a  battle  silence 
is  golden,  but  after  it  has  been  fought  and  either  lost  or  w'on,  informed 
discussion  is  useful  and  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  forbidden. 


Russia’s  Defection. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  representatives  of  the  newly  created 
Ukrainian  Republic  and  the  Central  Powers  was  signed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  on  February  9th,  and  when  ratified  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  will,  under  Article  III.  of  the  treaty,  be  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  The  frontier  of  Galicia  remains  as  heretofore,  but  Ukrainian 
territory  has  received  a  large  portion  of  the  Cholm  province,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  5,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  considerably 
in  excess  of  1,000,000.  This  province  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  though  there  are  some  districts  containing 
white  Russian  inhabitants,  the  large  majority  of  the  people  are  of 
pure  Polish  descent.  Further  north  the  southern  parts  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Grodno  and  Minsk,  including  the  fortress  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  have  been  allocated  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the 
territory  of  the  Republic.  This  further  partition  of  Poland  is  at 
variance  with  the  declarations  of  Count  Czemin,  who  recently  pro¬ 
claimed  the  wish  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  create 
“  an  independent  Polish  State  which  should  include  all  the  territories 
the  populations  of  which  are  indisputably  Polish.”  The  treaty  makes 
no  contribution  to  the  racial  problem  as  between  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Poland,  and  leaves  a  population  of  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  Little  Russians  under  Austrian  rule.  Its  provisions 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  four  principles  which  President  Wilson 
laid  down  in  his  IMessage  to  Congress  on  February  11th  as  the  basis 
of  a  peace  settlement,  and  especially  with  the  President’s  third 
proposition  that  “every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war 
must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  population 
concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise 
of  claims  amongst  rival  States.” 

The  British  Government  has  taken  the  lead  in  refusing  to  recognise 
a  treaty  which  is  opposed  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers 
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and  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  Ukraine,  with  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  30,000,000  Russian  peasants,  to  the  status  of  a  vassal  State 
under  German  domination.  No  treaty  can  receive  the  sanction  of 
international  law  till  a  stable  government  ha^  been  established  in 
Ukrainian  territory  after  the  inhabitants  have  been  given  unrestricted 
freedom  of  “self-determination”  in  regard  to  their  future  govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  latest  information  the  Bolsheviks  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Kieff,  and  the  German  Government  is  preparing  to  send 
troops  to  occupy  the  capital  in  support  of  the  Rada. 

Following  the  signature  of  the  Ukraine  peace  treaty  it  was 
announced  from  Brest-Litovsk  on  I'ebruary  10th  that  while  the 
Bolshevik  Government  refused  to  sign  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Central  Powers  they  had  declared  the  state  of  war  to  be  ended, 
and  had  given  orders  for  the  general  demobilisation  of  the  Russian 
troops  on  all  frontiers.  What  Herr  von  Kiihlmann’s  terms  of  peace 
were  apart  from  those  offered  'to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Ukrainian 
Rada  we  do  not  definitely  know,  but  he  made  it  clear  to  ]\I.  Trotsky 
and  the  other  Russian  delegates  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Conference 
at  Brest-Litovsk  that  he  had  not  come  there  to  negotiate,  but  to 
impose  terms  which  had  been  already  settled  by  the  German 
Government.  The  delegates  were  bluntly  told  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  had  no  alternative  but 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors  or  take  the 
consequences  of  their  refusal.  Kiihlmann  agreed  to  adopt  “self- 
determination  ”  as  the  guiding  principle  of  a  peace  settlement,  but 
it  must  be  the  determination  not  of  the  people  concerned  but  of 
Prussian  bayonets.  Beaten  down  on  his  knees,  M.  Trotsky  took 
the  course  announced  above,  and  there  the  matter  must  rest  till 
we  know  what  action  the  German  Government  will  take  to  enforce 
its  decisions  over  the  conquered  territory. ^ 

Whatever  course  events  may  take,  and  whatever  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  set  up  in  Russia,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Russia  has  now  withdrawn  from  the  Alliance  with  the  Western 
Powers,  who  will  be  left  to  carry  on  the  war  with  their  own  resources 
and  with  the  powerful  help  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Even 
if  there  was  a  counter-revolution  in  Russia,  and  a  constitutional 
government  set  up  at  Petrograd,  the  belligerent  power  of  the  country 
has  been  paralysed  by  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
as  an  ally  Russia  would  only  be  an  incubus  instead  of  a  help  to  the 
Western  Powers.  With  her  armies  beaten  in  the  field  and  her  people 
demoralised  by  internal  anarchy,  she  has  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  to  a  German  peace,  which  will  place  her  under  the  iron  heel  of 
her  proud  conqueror  unless  a  decisive  victoi*y  in  the  West  can  restore 
the  equilibrium  which  Russia  has  lost  in  the  East.  Va  victis.  So 
it  will  be  with  us  if  we  listen  to  false  guides,  and,  having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  draw  back  from  our  task  because  it  is  harder 

(1)  News  has  since  reached  London  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  has  agreed 
to  sign  a  peace  treaty. 
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than  we  thought  it  would  be  when  we  first  took  up  arms  to  defend 
the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  estimate  the  full  effect  which  Russia’s 
defection  will  have  on  the  military  situation,  but  as  far  as  Great 
Britain’s  Eastern  war  policy  is  concerned,  the  cessation  of  Russian 
co-operation  in  Armenia  and  Persia  will  require  our  General  Stafi 
to  recast  their  plans  and  decide  how  far  further  offensive  operations 
in  the  Tigris  Valley  are  for  the  present  possible.  If  the  Russians 
evacuate  Armenia  and  withdraw  to  their  former  frontier  in  the 
Caucasus,  General  Marshall  may  have  to  remain  on  the  defensive  at 
Baghdad,  for  a  further  advance  northwards  would  place  his  army 
en  I’air  and  leave  his  flank  and  communications  open  to  attack. 
Baghdad  must  on  no  account  be  given  up,  for  as  long  as  we  hold  the 
city  we  have  the  key  to  the  gate  into  Persia  in  our  hands. 


America’s  War  Prep.\rations. 

On  February  4th  it  was  officially  announced  in  Washington  that 
General  Pershing  had  taken  over  a  sector  of  the  French  front  in 
Lorraine  and  that  American  troops  were  fighting  in  the  trenches. 
On  the  following  day  the  realities  of  war  were  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  by  the  news  of  the  sinking  off  the  coast  of  Ireland 
of  the  Tiiscania,  which  was  carrying  American  troops  to  France. 
There  were  more  than  2,000  officers  and  men  on  board,  and  happily 
the  large  majority  were'  saved,  but  the  loss  of  life,  166  of  all  ranks, 
was  sufficient  to  remind  Americans  of  the  ruthless  nature  of  the 
war  and  of  the  risks  which  their  troops  incurred  during  their  trans¬ 
portation  to  Europe.  The  news  had  a  widespread  effect  in  hardening 
the  determination  of  the  American  people.  “We  must  win  this 
war,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  “and  W'e  shall  win  it. 
Losses  like  this  unite  the  country  in  sympathy  with  the  families  of 
those  who  have  suffered  loss.  They  also  unite  us  to  make  more 
determined  our  purpose  to  press  on.” 

IMr.  Baker  has  latterly  adopted  the  system  of  issuing  a  weekly 
bulletin  at  Washington  giving  the  nation  all  the  information  he 
legitimately  can  about  the  progress  of  war  preparations,  the  object 
being  to  associate  the  people  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  with 
the  Government  in  the  great  undertaking  which  the  whole  country 
has  entered  into  with  such  steadfast  purpose.  According  to  Mr. 
Baker’s  information  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  published  in  his  weekly 
bulletins,  there  are  now  half  a  million  of  trained  American  soldiers 
in  France  organised  in  mobilised  divisions  concentrated  at  various 
rendezvous  facing  the  Eastern  frontier  and  ready  to  take  part  in 
resisting  the  impending  German  offensive.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  shipping  is  available,  and  in  view  of  the  present  activity  in 
British  and  American  shipyards  there  should  be  no  shortage  of  the 
necessary  tonnage,  the  Army  will  number  1,500,000  officers  and  men, 
w  hile  in  1019  augmentation  will  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate. 
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To  give  some  idea  of  what  his  department  has  done  to  put  men  in 
the  field,  Mr.  Baker  published  the  following  figures  of  strength;  — 
Comparative  Strength. 


Title  of  Force. 

1st  April,  1917. 

Ist  January,  1918. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Itegular  Army  . 

5,791 

121,797 

10,250 

475,000 

National  Guanl  . 

3,733 

76,713 

1(5,031 

400,900 

Reserve . 

National  Reserve  (War 

— 

4,000 

4,575 

72,750 

Levy)  . 

— 

— 

— 

480,0(H> 

Total  . 

9,524 

202,510 

30,856 

1,428,6.'>0 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  are  a  characteristic  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which  the  Americans  go  to  work 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  achieve  a  fixed  purpose.  If 
necessary  they  are  prepared  to  place  the  whole  of  the  10,000,000 
conscripts  whose  names  ai-e  inscribed  on  the  recruiting  rolls  in  the 
field. 

President  Wilson  has  come  prominently  to  the  front  in  this  great 
world  struggle  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  administrator.  Recog¬ 
nising  his  worth.  Congress  has  given  him  the  powers  of  a  dictator, 
and  he  is  exercising  them  with  an  administrative  energy  which  has 
secured  him  the  undivided  confidence  of  the  American  nation.  There 
is  a  disposition  in  a  certain  section  of  the  British  Press  to  represent 
him  as  being  a  negotiator  rather  than  a  fighter,  but  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  lend  no  confirmation  to  this  view.  President  Wilson  is  ready 
to  negotiate  for  peace,  just  as  the  Ministers  of  the  Western  Powers 
are,  but  on  terms  laid  down  by  the  Allies,  not  by  the  enemy.  No 
one  knows  better  than  he  does  the  meaning  of  this  determination. 
When  he  was  striving  with  all  his  might  to  avert  war  he  hoped  for 
peace  by  agreement.  Now  he  knows  there  can  be  no  peace  without 
victory.  His  words  are  so  clear  that  they  cannot  be  too  often  repro¬ 
duced. 

“Let  there  be  no  niisiinderstanding.  Onr  present  and  immediate  task  is  to 
win  the  war,  and  nothing  shall  turn  us  aside  from  it  until  it  is  accomplished. 
Every  power  and  resource  we  possess,  whether  of  men,  money,  or  of  materials,  is 
being  devoted  and  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  until  it  is 
achieved.  Those  who  desire  to  bring  peace  about  before  that  purpose  is  achieved 
1  counsel  to  carry  their  advice  elsewhere.  We  will  not  entertain  it.’’ 

There  is  no  going  behind  this  statement,  which  is  the  dignified 
expression  of  America’s  determination  to  fight  till  victory  crowns 
her  arms. 

Impending  German  Offensive. 

Flushed  with  their  Russian  victory  and  with  the  Eastern  frontier 
secure  from  attack,  the  Germans  are  preparing  to  bring  all  their 
available  military  strength  and  that  of  their  allies  to  the  Western 
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theatre  of  war  with  the  intention  of  striking  a  series  of  decisive  blows 
which  will  reduce  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  same  degree  of  belligerent 
impotence  as  is  the  case  with  Russia.  The  German  Emperor  was 
never  in  a  more  truculent  mood  than  he  is  at  present.  While  he 
declares  his  wish  for  peMe  he  at  the  same  time  warns  Europe  that 
the  peace  which  “the  Lord  God  wants”  is  a  German  peace,  and 
before  peace  can  reign  on  earth  “the  victory  of  the  German  arms 
must  first  be  recognised.”  “The  sword  must  decide.”  This  is  what 
the  Emperor  told  the  Burgomaster  of  Homburg,  and  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  and  his  armies  are  preparing  to  attack  the  Allies. 

The  Versailles  War  Council  has  been  busy  collecting  information 
about  the  enemy’s  movements  since  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
with  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  following  may  be  regarded 
as  the  approximate  distribution  of  the  hostile  forces  in  the  various 
theatres  of  w'ar.  Along  the  British  and  French  fronts  there  are  now 
concentrated  approximately  175  German  divisions,  112  of  which  are 
in  first  line  with  sixty-two  in  reserve.  Of  these  twenty  fresh 
divisions  sixteen  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Russia  and  four 
from  Italy.  Other  divisions  are  in  process  of  transportation  from 
the  Eastern  frontier,  and  before  long  we  must  expect  to  be  confronted 
by  200  German  divisions,  each  comprising  nine  battalions  of  1,000 
men,  giving  a  total  of  1,800,000  rifles. 

On  the  Russo-Roumanian  front  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have 
ninety-eight  divisions — sixty-one  German,  thirty-three  Austrian,  two 
Bulgarian,  and  two  Turkish.  The  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  troops  are 
of  good  quality,  but  the  German  and  Austrian  divisions  are  mostly 
composed  of  men  who  are  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  send  to  the 
Western  front,  where  all  the  best  remaining  men  are  being  concen¬ 
trated.  Forty-four  Turkish  divisions  are  available  on  the  Asiatic 
front,  but  none  of  these  divisions  are  believed  to  be  up  to  strength. 
In  Italy,  according  to  present  information,  there  are  forty-two 
Austrian  and  three  German  divisions,  while  in  Macedonia  seventeen 
divisions  have  been  located,  twelve  Bulgarian,  three  German,  and 
two  Austrian. 

It  is  not  possible  to  publish  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the  Western  front,  or  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution  in  divisions,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  who  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  14th  with 
the  latest  available  data  at  his  disposal,  that  on  the  date  of  his 
speech  the  strength  of  the  Allied  troops  was  “at  least  equal”  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  that  with  the  reinforcements  which  we  and 
the  Americans  are  about  to  put  into  the  field  numerical  superiority 
will  be  established  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  during  the  year  after 
allowing  for  all  additional  enemy  troops  which  the  cessation  of  hostih- 
ties  on  the  Eastern  front  will  release  for  service  in  the  West.  What 
the  Americans  are  doing  has  been  brought  to  notice  in  another  part 
of  this  article.  In  this  country  a  second  Military  Service  Act  has 
been  passed  through  Parliament  giving  the  Director-General  of 
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Rational  Service  power  to  withdraw  any  certificate  granted  by  the 
local  recruiting  tribunals  exempting  men  on  occupational  grounds, 
either  under  the  Military  Service  Act  of  1916  or  when  they  have 
been  voluntarily  attested.  This  hitherto  untapped  source  of  man¬ 
power  will  yield  between  420,000  and  450,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 


who  when  trained  will  bring  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  strength  to 
the  British  armies  in  the  field.  Another  source  of  supply  is  found 
in  the  Home  Army  reserves,  from  which  men  are  being  rapidly  sent 
out  to  fill  the  cadres  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  armies  which  were 
depleted  by  the  casualties  due  to  last  year’s  offensive.  Since 
recruiting  was  transferred  from  War  Office  to  civil  control  the  arrange- 
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ments  have  been  completely  reorganised,  Great  Britain  being  now 
divided  into  ten  regions,  each  under  an  officer  responsible  for  the 
recruiting  in  his  own  region.  We  have  the  assurance  of  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  that  the  new  system  is  working  smoothly  and  is  ready  for 
any  emergency  which  may  arise.  There  is  still  a  large  reservoir  of 
reserve  man-power  in  the  country,  but,  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
points  out,  National  Service  in  time  of  war  is  nut  a  question  of  only 
raising  men  to  fight,  but  one  of  maintaining  “an  even  poise  and 
balance  between  all  the  State  activities  which  are  essential  to 
winning  the  war. 

Where  and  when  will  the  impending  blow  be  delivered?  There 
are  no  data  available  for  answering  these  questions,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Versailles  War  Council  is  any  better  informed  than  the  public 
on  the  point.  From  neutral  sources  we  learn  that  large  concentra¬ 
tions  of  German  troops  are  taking  place  in  both  Belgium  and  Alsace, 
pointing  to  the  likelihood  of  simultaneous  attacks  being  directed 
against  the  two  strategical  flanks  of  the  Anglo-French  Armies.  The 
temptation  to  make  another  bid  for  the  ports  on  the  northern  French 
littoral  is  naturally  great,  and  may  have  the  same  determining 
influence  on  German  strategy  as  it  had  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  The 
possibility  of  a  surprise  attack  coming  across  the  Yser  with  the 
intention  of  enveloping  the  Belgian  Army  watching  the  flooded  zone 
near  Dixrnude  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  Allies’  left  flank 
rests  on  the  sea  and  cannot  be  turned  without  naval  co-operation, 
which,  if  attempted,  will  give  Admiral  Beatty  the  chance  he  has 
been  so  long  denied. 

The  skeleton  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  may  help  to  illustrate 
the  various  possibilities  in  front  of  the  Germans  when  their  offensive 
plans  are  matured.  The  position  of  neutral  Switzerland  midway 
along  the  Allies’  front,  jutting  out  to  the  west,  and  tending  to  isolate 
General  Diaz,  favours  German  offensive  strategy  and  acts  as  a  clog 
on  the  combinations  of  the  Allied  commanders,  interrupting  as  it 
does  lateral  communications  between  the  Italian  and  French  Armies 
and  complicating  the  arrangements  for  mutual  co-operation.  Hindeii- 
burg  is,  of  course,  well  aware  of  his  geographical  advantage  and 
will  make  the  best  of  it.  As  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Anglo- 
French  front,  so  on  the  southern,  the  Allies  must  be  prepared  for 
a  German  attempt  to  force  a  way  through  the  trouee  de  Belfort  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  the  Dijon — Mont  Cenis — Turin  railway  and 
intercepting  General  Fayolle’s  communications  with  France.  These 
and  other  possible  strategical  situations  have  doubtless  been  the 
subject  of  profound  study  by  the  Versailles  experts,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  utilisation  under  the  best  conditions  of  those  “  Armees 
de  JManoeuvre  of  which  the  eminent  Paris  exjiert  commentator. 
Colonel  Kousset,  is  so  zealous  a  champion. 

Having  discussed  German  possibilities,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
task  to  compare  them  with  those  in  front  of  the  Allies  when  their 
time  comes,  as  surely  it  will,  to  throw  back  the  invaders  for  the 
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second  time  and  repeat  the  strategy  which  culminated  in  the  battle 
of  the  Marne.  This,  however,  would  be  to  tread  on  delicate  ground, 
which  it  is  better  to  keep  off  till  the  time  comes  to  traverse  it.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  say  that  French  strategists  are  fully 
alive  to  the  strategical  issues  at  stake,  and  are  as  optimistic  as  they 
were  when  klarshal  Joffre  turned  the  tables  on  the  invaders  in 
September,  1914. 

Supreme  War  Council. 

On  January  30th  the  Supreme  War  Council,  which  was  constituted 
last  November  after  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  armies  on  the  Isonzo, 
met  at  Versailles  for  a  session  which  lasted  four  days,  when  the 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
decided  to  enlarge  its  powers,  which  w’ere  in  future  to  be  executive 
as  well  as  advisory.  This  decision  was  taken  after  full  discussion,  at 
which  the  various  Chiefs  of  the  General  Staffs  of  the  Powers,  as 
also  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in  the  field.  General  Diaz  being  the 
only  absentee,  were  given  opportunities  of  stating  their  opinions. 
A  communique  issued  on  February  3rd,  when  the  Council  broke  up, 
stated  in  general  terms  the  objects  which  had  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  new  arrangements  for  securing  “the  closest  and  most  effective 
co-operation  of  the  military  effort  of  the  Allies.” 

“The  decisions  taken  by  the  Supreme  War  Council  embraced  not 
only  the  general  military  policy  to  be  caiTied  out  by  the  Allies  in 
all  the  principal  theatres  of  war,  but  more  particularly  the  closer 
and  more  effective  co-ordination  under  the  Council  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  struggle  against  the  Central  Powers. 
The  functions  of  the  Council  itself  were  enlarged,  and  the  principles 
of  unity  of  policy  and  action  initiated  at  Papallo  in  November  last 
received  still  further  concrete  and  practical  development.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  further  approach  to  unity  of  strategical  control  is 
incontestalde,  but  the  effect  of  the  War  Council’s  decision  tended  to 
limit  the  executive  authority  of  individual  Chiefs  of  the  General  Staff 
and  take  the  direction  of  operations  out  of  their  hands,  placing  it  in 
those  of  the  Council.  Our  own  Chief  o!  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
Sir  William  Kobertson,  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  principle  involved 
in  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and,  not  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
policy  of  the  War  Cabinet  or  of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  appointment,  in  which  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
render  useful  service.  On  February  16th  he  handed  over  his  office 
to  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  and  himself  accepted  the  vacant  post 
of  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  Eastern  Command,  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  London,  where  his  advice  and  experience  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  War  Cabinet,  as  also  of  his  successor  while  his  duties 
are  new  to  him. 

There  was  a  disposition  at  first  in  some  quarters  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  War  Council’s  decisions,  but  it  was  soon  understood 
that  they  were  based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  strategical 
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situation  as  altered  by  the  defection  of  Kussia  and  the  enemy’s 
concentration  on  the  Western  front.  Pooling  not  only  of  troops  but 
of  plans  and  execution  is  a  vital  condition  of  victory.  Strategical 
decisions  must  be  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for  delay  in 
reinforcing  any  threatened  point  in  the  line  occupied  may  mean  the 
enemy  breaking  through  before  reserves  can  be  thrown  into  the 
broken  gap.  There  are  four  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  they  want 
a  common  head  to  direct  their  movements.  The  Supreme  War 
Council  supplies  the  want,  and  among  soldiers  there  is  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  system  adopted  is  the  next  best  to  that  of  the  single 
command. 

We  do  well  to  remember  at  all  times  that  our  armies  are  fighting 
in  France  and  Italy  with  and  for  the  French  and  Italians,  whose 
cause  we  have  made  our  own.  Ever  since  the  war  of  1870-71  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  of  France  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
profound  study  by  French  strategists,  and  notably  by  Generals  Foch 
and  De  Castelnau.  Our  owm  strategists  have  come  later  into  the 
field,  and  cannot  pretend  to  have  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  as  that  with  which  the  officers  of  the  French  General 
Staff  are  equipped.  What  our  leaders  can  do,  and  are  doing,  is  to 
preserve  the  tactical  independence  of  the  British  armies,  and  at  the 
same  time  co-operate  in  the  strategical  plans  of  defence  of  our  Allies. 
Detached  strategy  in  the  same  theatre  of  war  means  a  waste  of  force 
and -weakening  of  strength.  This  is  where  the  Supreme  War  Council 
comes  in,  and  this  is  why  its  powers  have  been  enlarged  to  secure 
the  best  results  from  the  combined  efforts  of  the  four  Allied  Powers. 
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